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Ne fune intorto creder) che ſtringa 
Soma coſi, he coſi legno chiodo, 
Come la fe, che una bella alma cinga 
Del ſuo tenace, indiſſolubil nodo. 
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THE 
. 


OLD MANOR HOUSE, 


CHAPEL 


Orr ax O could not, though he attempted 
it, conceal the anguiſh of his heart during the day : 
for though he had arranged with his new confident 
the means of ſeeing Monimia, it was far from certain 
theſe. plans would ſucceed ; or, could he be content 
with the means which he had uſed, however de- 
firable the end, Monimia, who while ſhe yielded to 
his earneſt entreaties had al ways felt, from the natural 
rectitude of her underſtanding, the impropriety of 
their clandeſtine correſpondence, would, he feared, 
be more than ever ſenſible of her indiſcretion, when 


ſhe found that a ſervant was entruſted with it—and 


on thinking over what had paſſed between him and 
the under keeper, he found more reaſon to entertain 
a good opinion of his acuteneſs than of his integrity.— 
When to theſe reflections were added the certainty 
of his immediate departure, and the uncertainty of his 
return; the mournful looks of his mother, who 
could not behold him without tears ; the deep, but 
more ſilent ſorrow marked on the countenance of 
his father, and the penſive expreſſion. of regret on 


thoſe of his ſiſters; he could with difficulty go 
through the forms of a melancholy dinner, at which - 
the General in vain attempted to call off the atten- 


tion of his hoſts to topics of common converſation, - 
and to; divert them from private miſery by thoſe 


public topics which then intereſted none of them. 
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The expulſion of the Americans from the province 
of Canada, which had happened the preceding Au- 
du a the yiftory gained by the Brigiſh ger 
1 near Crown Point, againſt a ſmall number of 'their 
|  _gondolas and galleys, in the courſe of the following 
OXober, ſucceſſes of which exaggerated official ac- 
counts were juſt received, were ſubjects whereon 
the General triumphantly deſcanted, and on which 
he obtained more attention from his audience, be- 
| cauſe he aſſerted very poſitively that, in conſequence 
F of theſe amazing advantages, the whole continent of 
4 America would ſubmit, and the troops of courſe 
return as ſoon as they had chaſtiſed the inſolent 
coloniſts ſufficiently for their rebellion. Orlando 
then, he aſſured his family, was not at all likely to 
Join his regiment, which would almoſt immediately 
be ordered home; but would be the fafe ſoldier of 
peace, and perhaps return to them in a few weeks, 
no otherwiſe altered than by his military air and a 
cockade. The only ſmile that was ſeen the whole 
day on the faces of any of the family was viſible on 
that of Mrs. Somerine, on the General's deſcription 
of an American flight, though none had a more 
tender heart or a more liberal mind: but having 
heard only one fide of the queſtion, and having no 
time or inclination to inveſtigate political matters, 
ſhe now believed that the Americans were a ſet of 
rebellious exiles, who refuſed on falſe pretences 
« the tribute to Ceſar,” which ſhe had been taught 
by ſcriptural authority ought: to be paid. Thus 
conſidering them, ſhe rejoiced in their defeat, and 
was inſenſible of their miſery; though had not the 
new profeſſion of Orlando called forth her fears for 
him, ſhe would probably never have thought upon 
the. ſubject at alla ſubject with which, at that 
time, men not in parliament and their families ſu 
poſed they had nothing to da. They ſaw not the. 
impoſſibility of enforcing in another country the very 


EK F 
impoſts to which, unreprepreſented, they would f 
not themſelves have ſubmitted. Elate with national | 


| pride, they had learned by the ſucceſſes of the pre- 

; ceding war to look with contempt on the inhabitants 

5 cf every other part of the globe; and even on the 
F coloniſts, men of their own country——Ilittle ima- | 
8 gining that from their ſpirited reſiſtance 1 
2 « The child would rue that was unborn, 

2 « The taxing of that day.” 

f | At length the hour arrived when Orlando ob- 

© WM tained permiffion to return to the Hall: he told his 

t MW father, that as he meant to take leave of Mrs. Rayland 

0 that night, in order to paſs the greater part of Sunday 

O wich his family, it was neceſſary for him to pay her 

* this laſt compliment. Mr. Somerive aceeded to the 

of neceſſity he urged ; but, at parting from him, fixed 

Sy his eyes on thoſe of his fon, with a look which ex- 

a refed | ſolicitude, ſorrow, and pity. It queſtioned 

le his ſincerity, and yet ſeemed not to reproach him. 

on Orlando could not bear it: he hurried away, and 

10 rode as ſpeedily as he could to the Hall, where he 

re ſent up for leave to wait on Mrs. Rayland to tea, and 

<> chen went in ſearch of Jacob, who eafily found a 

No pretence for attending him in his Study, Orlando 

185 with a palpitating heart queſtioned him: « Have 

of } you, cried he, “ diſcovered any means by which I 1 
8 can obtain acceſs to Monimia, or get her down | 
cht ſtairs, without the knowledge of Mrs. Lennard? _ [ 
ws « Faith, Sir, anſwered the man, © tis no eaſy 4 
nd taſk as your honour have ſet me, I can tell you 4 
= However, I've contrived to ſpeak to Miſs q 


* Have you ?” cried Orlando eagerly; & theres 4 
A an Excellent fellow. And what does ſhe ſay ” 1 
hat Aye, Sir,” replied Jacob, © that's the thing | 
j nn Was . wy twitter when — know'd you had C 

"I told me, id it was impoffible to do what you b 
2 deſired for the room where the fleeps is a Veet 'Y 1 
25 8 B 2 within þ 

: 4 


( 4.) 
within Madam Lennard's, hardly big enough to hold 
a bed: but it is an impoſſible thing to get out of a 
1 night after Madam's in bed, by reaſon that her room 
t doors are locked; and for the window, it is barred 
| up with a long iron bar; ſo that if Miſs had courage 
1 to get down a ladder, ſhe could not get out—or if 
| | | ſhe did, ſhe could never get back =_ Her aunt, 
| 


7 
9 
7 
* 
1 
| 

; 
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it ſhe ſays, finds her being there vaſtly inconvenient ; 
1 and, as ſoon as you are gone, reckons to ſend her 
iS back to her own room.“ 
- « T ſhall be driven out of my ſenſes,” exclaimed 
| Orlando, as he traverſed the room:“ if I cannot 
ſee her before I go, I ſhall be diſtracted How did 
ou obtain admittance to her? Cannot I ſpeak to 
her by the ſame means? — Why hardly; for you 
muſt know that I was forced to get one of the maids 
to help me. The new houſe-maid that Madam 
have hired this morning upon trial, is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine; I gave her an item of the 
matter, and fo ſhe contrived to take me up to mend 
the window-ſhutter, which ſhe had broke on pur- 
poſe; and bid me I ſhould take a hammer and nails, 
and make a datter if Madam Lennard came. I 
took care to make my job long enough; and when 
the old houſe-keeper ax'd me what I was a doing, 
I had an excuſe you know pat, and it paſſed off 
very well; and not only fo, but ſhe ſaid to me, ſays 
ne- When you have done that job, Jacob, I with 
you would juſt look at the wainſcot under the win- 
7 dow, and under thein there drawers of mine; for 
for it's as rotten as touchwood, and the rats are for 
ever coming in, ſays ſhe; and ſays ſhe, „I never 
ſaw the like of this old houſe—it will tumble about 
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our ears, I reckon, one day or nother, and yet my . 
lady is always repairing it, fays ſhe; “ but the 4 
||  wainſcoting of this here end of the wing,” ſays ſhe, : 


- & has been up above an hundred years; and we may 
patch it, and patch it, and yet be never the any 4 
$4 e b but 
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1 
put, for my part, I ſuppoſe it will laſt my time,” 

ſays ſhe. | 
17 no ſooner heard that another perſon, the 
new houſe-maid, had been incautiouſly admitted to 
participate a ſecret which he had hitherto ſo anxiouſly 
guarded, than his vexation conquered the pleaſure 
he had for a moment indulged, in learning that it 
was poſſible for another, and therefore for him, to 
ſee Monimia. To the latter part of the game- 
keeper's oration he could not attend,. occupied with 
the idea of the new uneaſineſs this circumſtance mult 
give to Monimia; and agitated by innumerable fears 
and anxieties, he remained a moment ſilent after his 
companion had ceaſed to ſpeak, and then ſaid 
« She told you, I think, that after I was gone, her 
aunt would ſuffer her to return to her former 
apartment? 

Ves, that was what ſhe ſaid. 

« Well then, I will go. Indeed I am going by 
day-break to-morrow. Nay, Lam going from this 
houſe to-night; and therefore I ſhall take leave of 
Mrs. Rayland this evening.” He pauſed a moment, 
and then _added,.< I ſuppoſe it. is poſſible to convey a 
letter to Monimia, though I deſpair of ſeeing her.” 


« O Lord! yes, Sir, that you may do for certainz 


for I told her, that if ſhe would let down a letter for 
you by a ſtring at ſeven o'clock, I would be there to 
take it ; and you might ſend her one back the fame 


way.” 


« What is it o'clock now ?” cried 2 
« Almoſt fix, Sir.” 


« It is time then for me to go to my appoint- 


ment with Mrs. Rayland, whoſe tea I am afraid is 


ready. Do you be punctual to ſeven o'clock; and, 


if I can eſeape, I will be with you at the window, 
But I beſeech you, Jacob, to remember, that all 


the obligation I ſhall owe to you on this occaſion - 


will be cancelled, if you are not ſecret. I wiſh. you 
| B 3 had. 
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had not mentioned this matter to any other perſon, 


eſpecially to a woman—You know they are not to 
be truſted.” 


« Aye ! that I know well enough; they'll cackle, 


I know they will, if life and death nded upon 


it : but, Lord! Sir, how a-name of fortune was I 
to get at Miſs, unleſs I had done fo? and I do be- 
lieve Nanny is as truſty as moſt.” | 
It was equally uſeleſs to argue on the neceſſity of 
the meaſure, or the diſcretion of Nanny. The die 
was caſt; and to meet Monimia fafely after ſo much 
hazard had been incurred, was all that it would 
now anſwer any purpoſe to think of. Orlando, 
during his ſhort conference with his own thoughts, 
had determined to take that night his laſt leave of 
Mrs. Rayland, and to ſay to her before Mrs. Lennard, 


that he was to ſet out the next morning early, 


with General Tracy for London. He hoped, by 
thus acting, to perſuade the aunt of Monimia, that 
ſhe might ſafely ſend her back to her former apart- 
ment; and that by making an appointment with her 
for Sunday, when he would by the people at the 
Hall be believed on his way to London, he ſhould 
enjoy without interruption the melancholy pleaſure 
of bidding her adieu, and fettling the ſafeſt method 
for their future correſpondence. 

For this purpoſe he wrote to her; and ſealing 


the letter, he put it into his pocket and repaired to 


Mrs. Rayland; who, underſtanding he was come to 


take his leave, received him with great ſolemnity, 


yet not with leſs kindneſs than uſual. 

Her converſation conſiſted chiefly of ad- 
vice. She declaimed againſt the vitiated ſtate of 
modern manners, and related how much better 
things were in her time. She warned him to be- 
ware of the gameſters and bad women, who, the 


_ faid, were the ruin of all young people; and gave 


him, though obliquely, to underſtand, that his fu- 
| | ture 
4 


1 


ture favour with her depended on his behaviour in 


this his firſt appearance in life. 

With her the age of chivalry did not ſeem to be 
paſſed; for ſhe appeared to conſider Orlando as a 
Damoiſell, now about to make his firſt eſſay in 
arms. Indeed, while ſhe talked much of modern 
immorality and diffipation, ſhe knew very little of 
modern manners, ſeldom ſeeing any of thoſe people 
who are what is called people of the world; and 
forming her ideas of what was paſſing in it, only 
from newſpapers and the Lady's Magazine; or 
ſome ſuch publication, which excited only wonder 
and diſguſt—while her recollection came to her re- 
lief, and carried her back to thoſe days ſhe herſelf 
remembered—and with {till greater pleaſure to the 
relations her father had given of what paſled in his. 
The freedom of modern life ſuited fo ill with the 
folemnity of reſpect that was ſhown. towards her 
in her youth, that ſhe ſhrunk from the uneaſineſs 
it gave her, and made around her a world of her 
own : and when Orlando became an inhabitant of 
it, all that regarded him was affimilated to her own. 
antediluvian notions. ; 

In anſwer to her long and ſage lecture, Orlando 
aſſured her, and with great ſincerity, that he had no 
wiſhes that were not centred in the ſpot and neigh- 
bourhood he was about to leave: that new as he was 
to the world, he yet believed it would offer him no- 
objects that could for a moment detach his affec- 
tions from his family and his friends. There 
was fo much earneſtneſs, and ſomething ſo impreſ- 
five in his manner of ſaying this, as not only enforced | 
belief, but fenfibly affected Mrs. Rayland. She al- 
moſt repented that ſhe had ever conſented to his 
going; but to detain him now without acknowledg- 
ing him as her heir (which ſhe had determined 


never to do), was not to be thought of; and Ge- 


nerat Tracy had ſucceeded in convincing her, not 
| B 4 only 
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only that it was a juſtice due to her young relation 
to give him an opportunity of ſeeing more of man- 
kind; but that, as he would not quit England, he 
would enjoy all the advantages of an honorable pro- 
feſſion, — loſing the advantage of her protec- 
tion. Without giving implicit credit to the tales 
by which Pattenſon attempted to prejudice him in 
her favor, ſhe thought enough of them to let them 
influence in ſome degree her determination; and 
the believed that, if he had formed any improper 
attachment, nothing was ſo likely to break it as 
ſending him from the e and into ſcenes of 
life which would, ſhe ſuppoſed, occupy his mind 
without injuring his morals. 

It ſeemed as if towards the cloſe of her life Mrs. 
Rayland had acquired, inſtead of loſing, her ſenſibi- 
lity; for ſhe, who had hardly ever loved any body, 
now found that ſhe could not without pain part 
from Orlando. She felt her pride and pleaſure 
equally intereſted in exerting towards him that ge- 

neroſity, which from the reſt of his family ſhe had 
withheld; and the apparent dejection of his ſpirits, 

the reluctance with which he left the Hall, made 

-him appear more worthy than ever of her favour. 
When therefore ſhe had exhauſted every topic of 

advice ſhe could think of, and received, from the 

manly ſimplicity of his anſwers, all the aſſurances 

that words could give of his gratefully receiving it, 
the preſented him with a bank note of two hundred 

and fifty pounds; which ſhe told him was for the 

purpoſe of purchaſing what he would have occaſion 

tor on his firſt entrance into the army. She had, 

however, ſo little idea of modern expences, that ſhe 

really conſidered this as a very great ſum; and ſuch 

as it was an amazing effort of generoſity in her to 

part with: yet, while ſhe made this exertion, her 

kindneſs towards him was fo far from being exhauſt- 

ed, that ſhe told him he ſhould find her always his 

: banker, 
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banker, ſo long as he continued to give her reaſon 
to think of him as ſhe thought now. 


Orlando kiſſed the hand of his ancient benefac- 


treſs; but the tears were in his eyes, and he was 
unable to ſpeak. He tried, however, to thank her 
for this laſt, and for all her former favours to him: 
but the words were inarticulate; and the old lady 
herſelf, « albeit unuſed to the melting mood, was 
ſo much affected, that ſhe could only faintly utter 
the bleſſing ſhe gave him. © You had better not 
ſay any more, Sir, ſaid Mrs, Lennard, who ſeemed. 
diſpoſed to weep too“ much better not, for indeed 
it will make my lady quite out of ſpirits.” Orlan- 
do, very willing to ſhorten ſuch a ſcene, turned to 
Mrs. Lennard, towards whom in a few hurried words 
he expreſſed his thanks for her paſt kindneſs, and 
his wiſhes for her health and happineſs; and then 
haſtened away, his heart oppreſſed by the ſcene that 
had paſſed, yet beating tumultuouſly with the thoughts 
of that which was to come. 


He hardly dared, however, give himſelf time to 


think. He had told Mrs. Rayland a falſchood, for 


which his ingenuous heart already ſmote him. He 


was about to act in direct violation of all he had 


promiſed, and all ſhe expected of him. He knew 
that, were he detected lingering about the houſe, 


after what he had juſt ſaid of his intentions of leav- 
ing it immediately, he ſhould loſe for ever all the 
advantage of that favor which Mrs. Rayland now ſo 


openly avowed for him; and that, if his attachment 


to Monimia were known, it would excite more an- 


ger and reſentment than almoſt any of the errors 


againſt which ſhe had been warning him. But all 


theſe conſiderations, ſtrongly as they ought to have 
operated againſt any other indiſcreet - indulgence, 
were powerleſs when put in competition with his 


tender affection for Monimia; and to leave her with- - 
out being able to ſpeak to her and conſole her, was 
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Ut what he could not for a moment have endured to 
It. think of, if poverty, diſgrace, and exile from every 
Hi human being had been the alternatives. | 

1 On entering his room he found that it wanted 


| :  onlya few moments of ſeven. He glided therefore 
| round the houſe, and found his punctual confidant 


i already waiting for the ſignal. « We need not both 
tt be here, faid Orlando: “go, Jacob, and wait for 
ft me in my room: I have aſked leave for you to go 

[| with me to-night to carry a portmanteau to Weſt 
It Wolverton. Jacob obeyed; and Orlando, almoſt 
E || breathleſs with fear left he ſhould be diſappointed 
in this his forlorn hope, waited under the window. 

The c2ſement at length ſoftly opened, and Moni- 
mia appeared at it. He ſpoke to her, and bade her 
let down the ſtring for a letter, «© more than my life 
depends.—Read it then, Monimia, read it quickly, 
and give me an anſwer.” 

The trembling girl, whoſe hurry of ſpirits alone 
ſupported her, now haſtened away with the letter; 
and, in an inſtant, threw down a piece of paper on 
which ſhe had written with a pencil—« If I am ſuf- 
fered to go back to my room to-night, I will be 
| ready at the uſual ſignal; but, if I am not, I cannot 
b" write. If I am not, farewell, Orlando—farewell for 
16 ever; for I ſhall be too wretched to make it poffible 
| for me to live. Remember, dear Orlando, your poor 
fi friend; and may you be very happy, whatever be- 
1 comes of me ! Go, now, for heaven's fake !—] am 
if ſure my aunt will be here in a few moments : and 
1 all depends upon her believing you gone. 
| As. it was too dark for Orlando to diſcern theſe 
| 9 words, he was compelled to go back to his own 
f 


room to read them. The doubt they left upon his 
mind diſtracted him; but it was a doubt, which if 
he attempted to remove it, would become a certain- 
y that would deſtroy this faint ray of hope. He 
went back, however, to the window, in hopes that 
| he 
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he might yet ſpeak one word to Monimia ;. but he 
faw that there was another candle in the room; and, 
retiring a little farther ſo as to be able to ſee more 
of it, he diſtinctly ſaw Mrs, Lennard walking, in the 
room, and apparently buſied in the uſual occupations 
to which ſhe dedicated Saturday nights. To ftay, 
therefore, was not only uſelefs but dangerous; and 
he thought it better to make a great buſtle in going, 
that all the inhabitants of the Hall might be appriſed 
of his abſence. He ſent Jacob, therefore, into the 
kitchen to give fome farther orders about forwarding 
his trunks and baggage to the next market town, as 
they were to be ſent to London by the waggon; and 
then mournfully and reluctantly, prepared to leave 
the room where he had pafſed fo many happy hours 
the room where his mind firft taſted the charms 
of literature, and his heart of love. It was indeed 
poſſible that he might once more reviſit it, once 
more that evening with Monimia ; but it was alſo 
poſſible, perhaps moſt probable, that he might not 
ſee her again. | 

A thouſand painful reflections preſented them= 
ſelves. He left her expoſed to numberleſs inconve- 
niencies ; and his late rafhneſs had, perhaps, added 
to them by putting her into the power of the ſer- 
vants. Yet he might be denied an opportunity to 
put her upon her guard againſt any of. the cireum- 


ſtances he forefaw, or even to ſettle how ſhe might 


receive his letters. N 

He traverſed the library, yielding to theſe tor- 
menting thoughts; and, by the light of the ſolitary 
candle he hat ſet down in the window feat, every- 
thing appeared gloomy and terrific. Every object 


and every ſound ſeemed to repeat the ſentence, that. 


conſtantly occurred to him Orlando will reviſit 
this houſe no more.” It is difficult to fay how 
long he would have indulged this mournful reverie 


(notwithſtanding his reſolution juſt before taken to 


quit- 


r 
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If quit the houſe with as much noiſe as poſſible), if he 
| had not been alarmed by the ſound of a female ſtep 
in the adjoining parlour. He ſtarted. It was per- 
I | haps Monimia! He flew to the door; and there, 
11 with too evident marks of diſappointment in his 
0 countenance, he diſcovered it to be Mrs. Lennard 
1 herſelf, who with a candle in her hand, and much 
tf perpendicular dignity in her air, ſtalked into the 
Ih! Study“ I am glad, Mr. Orlando, you are not yet 
bl gone, for I have a meſſage from my Lady.” Or- 
"tl lando would have faced a cannon with leſs trepida- 
tion than he waited for this meſſage, which his 
conſcience told him might relate to Monimia. 
It proved, however, to be only that he would give 
to Lennard the keys of the rooms; and that ſhe 
might ſee the window ſafe and barred. To this, 
though it diſappointed him wholly of his hopes of 
meeting with Monimia there, it was impoſſible to 
object. The cautious houſe-keeper, therefore, bar- 
ricaded every avenue to this apartment, without 
forgetting the door that led to the chapel; and then, 
formally enquirmg if Orlando had taken out every 
thing he wiſhed to have, to which he anſwered Yes 
(as his boxes had been removed the preceding day), 
e ſaid ſhe would follow him; and he left the room 
with an additional pang, while Mrs. Lennard locked 
the door and marched ſolemnly after him. | 
"Towards the middle of the great parlour, through 
which they were paſſing, he ſtopped, and ſaid in a 
voice that betrayed his emotion“ You will be fo 
good, dear Madam, to aſſure Mrs. Rayland of my 
grateful reſpects, and to accept yourſelf a repetition 
of my good wiſhes.” | 
4 Thank you, Sir,” anſwered the lady, „I am 
ſure I wiſh you very well: but now, Mr. Orlando, 
ſince we part friends. — 
I hope we always were friends, Madam, ſaid 
Orlando, attempting to ſmile, and turn the oath, 
Wnic 
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which he feared tended to the ſubject he moft 
dreaded. g 

« hope fo too, Sir; but I muſt ſay, that I am 
afraid in regard to that girl, my. niece, there has 
been ſome wrong doings. It was not right in you, 
Mr. Orlando, I muſt fay, to hold a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with her, which I am very ſure you did, by 
means of that ſlut Betty, who latterly has been al- 
ways giving me hints of it: but I, who did not 
think Monimia fo cunning or artful, did not under- 
ſtand them; and, even to this day, I cannot ima- 
gine how you contrived fo often to talk to her out 
of window, without being ſeen or heard. However, 
it's all over now, I hope; and I am willing to let it 
be forgot as a childiſh frolic. When you return 
here, Sir, you will by that time have ſeen too much 
of the world to think about ſuch a chit as Monimia |} 
— if, indeed, ſhe ſhould happen to be here ſo long.“ 

Orlando, divided between his joy to find that the 
real avenue by which they had converſed was un- 
known, and the pain the laft hint gave him, knew 
not what to reply; but confuſed and heſitating, he 
ſtammered out a ſentence which Mrs. Lennard did 
not give him time to finiſh—« Come, come, Mr. 
Orlando,” faid ſhe, „I know you are above- any 
falſe repreſentations : beſides, I aſſure you, you 
cannot take an old bird with chaff— However, as I 
ſaid before, there is an end of the matter ſhall 
take care of young Madam here; and I dare ſay 
you will find plenty of ladies where you are going 
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7 better worth looking after.“ 
n i Orlando, utterly unable to anſwer this raillery, 
ü now wiſhed her once more health and happineſs; Þ} 
ö and ſaid (again vainly attempting to appear uncon- | 
D, | cerned )— I really do not love to contradict ladies, 
| my dear Mrs. Lennard] fo you muſt have your own © | 
d | way, however your ſuſpicions may wrong me.” — 
) | He then haſtened away to mount his horſe, with 
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which Jacob waited for him at the door of the ſer- 
voants' hall that opened towards the ſtables :—but as 
he paſſed through, he found all the fervants aſſembled 
> ||''} at it to take leave of him. Even Pattenſon was 
there; but, by the expreſſion of his air and counte- 
nance, with _ different ſentiments from the reſt— 
for they all teſtified their concern ; while the old 
butler, with a contemptuous ſneer on his counte- 
nance, appeared to be delighted by his departure. 

At once flattered and pained by the good wiſhes 
and prayers for his proſperity with which they 
crowded around him, while moſt of the women ſhed 
tears, Orlando ſpoke kindly to each of them, aſſur- 
ed them that he ſhould rejoice in any good that might 
befal them: « But,“ added he, «1 hope, my kind 
friends, we do not part for a great length of time, 
and that on my return I ſhall find you all here, un- 
leſs any of you laſſes ſhould be carried away by good 
huſbands.” Then, again wiſhing them all well, he 
mounted his horſe; and Jacob following, he rode 
away from the Hall-—but not with a deſign of going 
to the houſe of his father ; he rather meant to lin- 
ger about the woods till the hour when he thought 
there was a chance of his finding Monimia once 
more in the turret. | | 
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Oxr.awno, already repenting, though he 
hardly knew why, that he had told the game-keeper 
fo much, was very unwilling to entruſt him with 
more. He had not fo exactly deſcribed the way of 
his communication with Monimia, as to Enable an 

other perſon to find it ; and he wiſhed rather to recall 
than to increaſe the confidence he hath placed in a 
man of whom he knew very little, and who might 
perhaps make an ill uſe of his confidence. A new 
difficulty therefore arofe: he knew not what to do 
with Jacob and the horſes, which he now repented 
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it would be ſuſpected by a family who were every 
hour looking out for him, that he had ſtaid behind 
with Monimia: if he left them in the wood, the 
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them to an alehouſe near the mill at the extremity 


and patron of the man who kept it) or ſome of the 
other fervants might be there, whoſe enquiries 
could neither be Etisfied or evaded. Determined 
however as he was to open his heart to his father 
before his laſt adieu, he, after ſome deliberation, 
reſolved to ſend them home: and he thought the en- 
quiries his father would make, would give him a 
good opportunity to put an end (at leaft as far as he 
couid) to a myſtery of which he felt aſhamed, as 
unworthy of himſelf, and of the object of his affec- 


meant 
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of the park, Pattenſon (who was the great friend - 


tion,- Thus reſolved, he told the game-keeper he 
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that he had uſed. If he ſent them on to his father's, | 


man would probably be diſcontented; and if he fent ö 
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meant to return back to the Hall, in the hope of 
ſeeing Monimia for five minutes; and that he ſhould 
go to Weſt Wolverton with his horſe and portman- 
teau, whither he would himſelf follow in about 
two hours, as he ſhould tell his father, if he aſked 
after him, on hearing or ſeeing the horſes arrive 
without him. | 

The man obeyed; and Orlando, making a cir- 
cuit through the woods, in order to return to the 
Hall, by the leaft frequented way, and to have as 
little of the open part of the park to croſs as poſſible, 
arrived once more at the manſion which he had fo 
lately quitted as for the laſt time.— He walked very 
lowly on purpoſe; and his thoughts were ſuch as 
brought with them only dejection and ſorrow. 

He could not help recollecting with regret, thoſe 
hours, now gone for ever, when, in his early youth, 
he traverſed theſe paths—happy in the preſent, and 
thoughtleſs of the future;—when he had no paſſion 
to torment, no fears for its object to depreſs him; 
but went to Monimia with the fame ſimple eager- 
neſs as any of his ſiſters or his other playfellows, 
and was unconſcious that the reſt of their lives 
would be embittered with anxiety and diſappoint- 
ment—perhaps remorſe. Orlando already felt 
ſomething like it: with the moſt candid and inge- 


nuous temper he had lived ſome time in a courſe of 


deception—he had taught it to the innocent, unſuſ- 
pecting Monimia, and had ſullied the native candour 
and integrity of her character. The ſophiſtry by 
which he had formerly prevailed upon her to con- 
ſent to their clandeſtine meetings, now ſeemed mean 
and contemptible; but perhaps, in thinking thus, 
Orlando was too much like other tranſgreſſors, who 
repent becauſe they can fin no more. 

He' thought himſelf, however, firmly determined 
that, had he ſtaid at the Hall, he would, at what- 


ever 


11 


ever hazard, act with more openneſs; but as he was 
going from it, there could be no harm in this laſt 
adieu. In writing to Monimia there could be no- 
thing wrong, eſpecially as he meant not to make a 
ſecret of it to his father and Selina, nor indeed to 
any of his own family: while the peculiarities of 
Mrs. Rayland, and the watchful malignity of Mrs. 
Lennard, ſeemed fully to juſtify his not revealing to 
them what would be ſo hazardous to Monimia and 
to himſelf, | 


Amid theſe diſquieting and contradictory reflec- 


tions, he at laſt reached the Hall. It was the dark- 
eſt of December nights, but calm and ſtill. Or- 
lando walked flowly round the houſe, which, fave a 
glimmering light from the window of Mrs. Len- 
nard's room, bore no appearance of being inhabited. 
His longing eyes, which had anxiouſly watched for 
ſome conſoling beam from the turret, whither they 


had ſo often been turned with tranſport, now fought 


for the propitious ray in vain. Still it was poſſible 
Monimia might be there, but, from her aunt's late 
ſuſpicions, deprived of a light. As the houſe ſeemed 
perfectly quiet, he ventured up to the well-known 
door, and, liſtening a while, tapped at it; no anſwer 
was given |—he repeated the fignal louder ; {till no 
delicious ſounds were heard in return !—and, con- 
vinced at length that his project had wholly failed, 
and Monimia was ſtill a priſoner, he became half 


frantic, from the reflection that he had hazarded. 


their ſecret in vain: he had in vain imagined a 
fineſſe, and aſſerted a falſehood, and perhaps muſt 
at laſt go without ſeeing her, his heart torn at once 
by his own ſufferings and by the idea of hers. 

In ſtepping back to return down the ſtairs, when 
after a long ſtay all hope had forſaken him, his foot 
ſtruck ſomething before him, which ſeemed to b 
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a parcel: as not a ray of light entered the place 
where he was, he felt fer this with his hands, and, 
at length finding it, he diſcovered it to be a ſmall 
book : it was tied. up with a packthread ; and Or- 
lando immediately ſuppoſed, what was indeed the 
truth, that Monimia, not being permitted to re- 
turn that evening to ſleep in her former apartment, 
had, however, on ſome pretence or other entered 
it, and depoſited at the door that book, which con- 
tained a letter. He opened the book with trem- 
bling hands, and found what he expected by the 
ſeal; but to read it was impoſhble, where he had 
no means of procuring light: he therefore put it 
into his pocket as eagerly as if he was afraid 
ſomebody would take it from him, and then ran 
towards home; where, hardly feeling the ground as 
he went, he arrived, in a ſtate of mind fo uneaſy 
and confuſed, that he no longer was capable of 
caution or reſerve; but haſtening into the kitchen, 
where he firft perceived a light, he ſnatched up a 
candle without ſpeaking, and was hurrying with it 
to his own room, where his father, who had been 
' anxiouſly watching his arrival, opened the door 
through which he was preparing to paſs up ſtairs ; 
and ſeeing him pale and breathleſs, his eyes wild, 
and his hair diſhcvelled, he concluded that ſome- 
thing very terrible had happened to his brother.— 
The rafh, unthinking, and vehement character 
of Philip, his wild profuſion, and unſettled prin- 
Ciples, had of late fo harraſſed the imagination of 
his father, that he now thought only of his com- 
mitting ſuicide; and the ſudden appearance of Or- 
lando, in ſuch an agitated ſtate, ſtruck him with 
the idea that this fatal event had happened“ Al- 
mighty God!“ cried he, as he ſeized the arm of 
Orlando, who, muttering -fomething, would have 
paſſed to his room“ Almighty God ! what I have 
dreaded has happened.” Orlando, who thou 2 
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Py that moment only of Monimia, and was impatient 
ff at every interruption, was, however, ſo ſtruck with 


this exclamation, and with the look of anguiſh that 
accompanied it, that he ſtopped, and, with terror 
ie equal to that with which he had been addrefled, 
- cried, «„ What, my dear Sir! for Heaven's fake 
tz MR what has happened? My mother, my ſifters !” — 
d Wl «< Oh, your brother!“ interrupted Mr. Somerive 
4 tell me the worſt at once, it cannot be more 
- 8 dreadful than my fears repreſent it.” “ Indeed, 
c Sir, I know nothing of my brother ; nothing has 
d happened to him that I know of—1I hope you have 
1 heard nothing?“ 74 

« No!” cried Mr. Somerine, a little recover- 
ing from his apprehenſion. “ Speak low, Orlando; 
I would not for the world alarm your mother, who 
is in bed: —but your looks, your haſte, your ſtay- 
ing out, and your ſudden appearance, gave me I 
know not what idea, that ſome dreadful accident 
had happened to poor Philip.” 


deſtroy yourſelf, if you give way to ſuch horrible 
apprehenſions; Philip, I am perſuaded, is well. 
Pray compoſe yourſelf; I am extremely ſorry I 
alarmed . you, and beg you will make yourſelf 
eaſy.” 

A Ah! Orlando,” faid Mr. Somerine as he fat 
down in the parlour, whither he defired his fon to 
follow him“ ah, Orlando! you relieve me from 
one 2 only to plunge me into another, leſs in- 
ſupportable indeed, but ſtill more painful to me.— 
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walks, and this breathleſs return ? Some myſtery 
hangs over your actions, which cannot but be in- 
jurious, ſince thoſe actions, were they not fuch .as 
your own conſcience condemns, need not be con- 
cealed from your family from your father!“ 

| | « They 


« Dear Sir,” replied Orlando, & you will really 


What is the meaning, my dear boy, of theſe hag- Ml 
gard looks, of this difordered manner, of theſe late 3 
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tect and ſupport 
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“ They ſhall not, Sir“ replied Orlando-warmly 
—< will not leave you in doubt about my con- 
duct you will find nothing in it that woe make 
you bluſh for your ſon: ſpare me but this one night, 
and to-morrow there ſhall not'be a with. of my heart 
concealed from you.” i 

« Alas! poor boy!” ſaid Mr. Somerive tender- 
ly, « I gueſs but too much of them already: but; 
Orlando, I depend upon your integrity; I have ne- 
ver known it. deceive-me. Go, - 7 Dub now 
and let me not ſee to-morrow that wild and unſet- 
tled look, that pale countenance, and ſo many ſymp- 
toms of ſuffering, which 7, my ſon, ſee bs too 
plainly, and yet dare hardly fay I pity, for fear 1 
ſhould encourage what I ought to condemn.” Then, 
with a deep ſigh, he added, Good night, dear 
Orlando! I will go and endeavour to compoſe my- 
ſelf, or at leaſt conceal from your mother the unea- 
ſineſs that devours me.—Ah, my child] many and 
many nights I do not cloſe my eyes: the ſad image 
of Philip, bringing ruin on. himſelf, on my wife, 
and on my poor girls, haunts me eternally; and 
then, Orlando, when my expectation reſts on you, 
when I think that I have another ſon who will pro- 
them when I am gone—for I feel 
that I ſhall not live long—then the apprehenſion of 
fame fatal entanglement that will ruin all our hopes, 
comes over my heavy heart; and I ſee nothing 
for my wife, and my dear girls, but poverty and 
deſpair.” | | 
„ Ohl this is too much,” cried Orlando; “ I 
cannotindeed bear it What ſhall I ay—what ſhall I 
ſwear, to quiet theſe diſtracting apprehenſions ?— 
Good God, Sir! what have I ever done, what ſel- 
fiſh actions have Fever been guilty of, which could 
lead my father to ſuppoſe that, to gratify myſelf, I 
would abandon my dear—my alfeQionate mother, 
or forget the intereſt of my ſweet ſiſters? “ Nay, 
SER hk | Orlando, 


(2) 
Orlando, you never have given me reaſon for ſuch 


a ſuppoſition ; but let us talk of it no more once 
more, good night!” Orlando then kiſſed his fa- 


4 | ther's hand, and left him. Eagerly he tore open the 


letter, which had already, from his exceſſive impa- 
tience, occaſioned to him ſo much pain. It con- 
tained theſe few words: | 

« My aunt refuſed to let me return to my former 
room this night, and you well know I dared not 
preſs it; I could obtain no more than permiſſion to 
go thither for half an hour to put it to rights, as 


| the has told me I ſhall go back to it to-morrow ; 


and T uſe that opportunity to leave this letter in- 
cloſed in a book, which I hope you will not miſs. 
Orlando, if you go to-morrow, we ſhall meet no 
more |—But as you mention not ſetting out till 
Monday morning, I flatter myſelf that if that is fo, 
you will not go without ſeeing me: at all events I 
will be in the great pond-wood between four and 
five to-morrow evening; and will wait on the old 
bench not far from the boat-houſe. I will not ſay 
what J ſhall ſuffer till you come, if indeed you do 
come: but be not uneaſy for me, for my aunt will 
have no doubt of your being quite out of the coun- 
try by to-morrow, and therefore will let me go out 
to walk without any queſtions. If you can come, 
I ſhall not expect to find an anſwer at my door.— 
If you cannot But, indeed, Orlando, my trem- 
bling hand, and the tears that fall upon the paper, 
prevent my ſaying any more. I cannot write a 
farewell to you But if I never ſhall ſee you again, 
do not forget me, Orlando - And may God bleſs 


you, and make you happy!“ 


The paper was indeed bliſtered, and ſome of the 


words were almoſt obliterated, by the tears that 
had mingled with the ink. Orlando kiſſed theſe 
marks of tender ſenſibility a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand times: he laid the precious paper to his * 

| and 
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1 G 
|) and believed the taliſman abated its throbbing; then 
Iu took it to read again, and endeavoured to calm his 
FI ſpitits with the aſſurance he ſhould meet the ador- 
10.0 ed writer of it, and repeat an hundred times pro- 
| teſtations of tenderneſs which he never felt more 
forcibly than now. But as ſoon as his diſquisting 
apprehenſions about Monimia, and his fears of not 
ſeeing her, were appeaſed, the ſcent he had juſt 
paſſed through with his father recyrred with more 
acute pain to his mind: he had promiſed to reveal 
60 the ſecret which was already ſuf] ; but, though * 
1 he firmly adhered to this reſolution, ſurely his A 
kl: ther would not inſiſt upon his promiſe to give up 
| all thoughts of Monimia—That he felt to be'a 
promiſe which he could not make—his whole heart 
recoiled from it. Ah ! why was it thus poſſible to 
reconcile his duty and his love; and why ſhould WR 
his attachment to Monimia be inconfiftent with 
the attention his family had a right to—if—if his 
father ſhould die 7b very idea of his father's 
death was "Inſupportable; and yet he was going 
from him, aad could not watch his health, or con- W 
tribute to his comfort. Thus wretched Orlando 
tried in vain to ſleep his blood throbbed tumultu- 
ouſly in his veins; his heart ſeemed too big for his 
boſom ; by carrying his thoughts to the dredUful 
parting of the next day, he was rendered incapable 
of taſting any preſent repoſe ; and day appear- 
ed before his troubled thoughts had ſo wearied his 
frame as to allow him to fall into unquiet ſlumber. 
Even in his ſhort and diſturbed fleep, tormenting WW 
viſions affailed him—he faw the funeral of his fa- Ml 
ther, who yet appeared living, or at leaſt appear- 
ing to him, though dead—and pointing with one 
hand to his mother and his ſiſters, while with the 
other he waved him away from Monimia, who, at 
a diſtance, ſeemed to fit dejected and alone, in ag, 
. wud and dreary ſcene, where birds of prey —_— * 14 
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en ed around her—from which ſhe endeavoured to L 
iis eſcape towards Orlando, and held out her hands to 


r- MY him for help in vain, A repetition. of theſe un- ö 
„formed horrors took away all inclination to ſleep. 
fre At ſeven o'clock Orlando left his bed; more de- q 
ng WE jected than ever he felt before; and dreading the 


dialogue that muſt enſue, he joined his father, 
who was walking, melancholy and alone in the 
8 garden. - | Ne | 
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Þ 80 MERIVE received his ſon with tenderneſs; 
but his dejection was but too viſible. Orlando ap- 
= proached him with apprehenſion, and his voice 
W trembled as he ſpoke the falutation of the morning. 
= They traverſed a long gravel walk twice before 
either of them ſpoke again. At length Mr. Some- 
rive aſked Orlando, if he had ſeen his mother and 
ſiſters? He anſwered, that he believed that they 
had not as yet left their chambers; and another 
painful filence enſued, which neither of them ſeem- 
ed to have reſolution to break. | 
At length Mr. Somerive ſaid, 4 This, Orlando, 
is the laſt day we ſhall paſs together for ſome time, 1 
let it not be clouded by diſſimulation on your part; * 
it ſhall not be ſo With remonſtrance on mine; but 
my advice you will hear, ſince indeed, my fon, it 
is for your own fake, not my own, I give it—!I ſhall 
ſoon be out of the reach of all the evils of this 
= world!” | 

„Do not talk fo, dear Sir !” exclaimed Orlando, 
ſeizing his father's hand; “ do not, I beſeech you! 
Such gloomy preſentimgnts will overcloud this day 
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| #5, 
with more pain for me, than your ſevereſt re. 
monſtrance. Pray think more chearfully: you are 
yet but in the middle of life; you have a conftitu- 
tion naturally good; and you may yet many years 
ſee around you a family who idolize their father. 

No, Orlando! cried Somerive interrupting him, 
« it will not be—Your brother, on whom my firſt 
hopes were fixed, he has inflicted the wound which, 
from long irritation, is become incurable; and where 
las! where is this family ſo fondly beloved ?— 
Philip is gone ! for I fee that nothing can ſave him 
— My eldeſt daughter is married into another king- 
dom, where I can never ſee her—And you, Orlan- 
do, you are now going from me: I am not ſuper- 
ſtitious, but I feel ſomething like an aſſurance that 
we part to-day for ever; or if I am ſo favoured by 
Providence as to embrace you again, will you be 
the ſame after having entered the world; will you 
bring back to me the excellent heart, the ingenuous 
temper, the integrity of principle that has hitherto 
made me glory in my ſon? ”? _ : 

Orlando, who expected a very different opening 
to this converſation, warmly repeated his proteſta- 
tions, that nothing ſhould make him forget the duty 
he owed his father—the affection he felt for his 
family. Ah, Sir! cried he, © if you knew how 
little is to be apprehended from the world, where 
the whole heart is already abſorbed in, attachment, - 
contracted in the early dawn of life, and inter- 
woven with the very exiſtence, you would not feel 
theſe fears, nor wound me with theſe doubts. ? 

I have lived near fifty years, Orlando; you 
have not yet finiſhed your twenty-firſt, I have 
ſeen, though paſſing in obſcurity much of my time 
have ſeen young men ſet out in life uncorrupt- 
ed, and apparently endowed with every noble prin- 
ciple that could render them honours to their country 
or their families; yet, in a few years, I have =_ 

em 


2 ©. W 
re- chem, either hardened by ambition, or degraded by 
are debauchery, not unfrequently combining both; and 
tu- if they have intereſt, purſuing the one only as the 
ars means of indulging in the other.“ 
| {4 It is very true, Sir,” anſwered Orlando: & but 
im, the ambition of a ſoldier is ſurely glorious ambition; 


rſt it leads to honor through hardihip and danger; and 
ch, WW he who follows his profeſſion earneſtly, can have 
ere WF little time for the ſallies of irregularity, ” 
— = « You are to be a ſoldier of peace, Orlando; but 
I will do you juſtice, I do not believe you will dif- 
8 appoint my hopes by becoming a gameſter or a 
libertine.“ 
« No, Sir?!” ſaid Orlando vehemently. « To 

be the firſt I have no inclination, and for the ſecond 

ou have a ſecurity which I am ſure you will be- 
Los infallible—JI promiſed you laſt night that I 
would open my whole heart to you; dare I now 
chen ſolicit your patience, While I acquit myſelf of 
= what I hold to be an indiſpenfable duty, and ſpeak 
= with that — to you, Which I have reproached 
myſelf for neglecting to obſerve, though indeed it 
was not altogether poſſible ? ?? 
(l attend,” faid Mr. Somerive in a grave and 
low voice: „I would not, Orlando, touch upon 
W this ſubject, becauſe I wiſhed to fee if you had can- 
dor and refolution to ſpeak when you might have 
evaded it.“ | ; 
Orlando, whoſe momentary courage already failed 
bim, now half repented that he had faid ſo much 
now ſhrunk from the unworthy idea of concealing 
any thing. He began then in a low and tremulous 
W tone; and while his heart throbbed with a thouſand 
painful emotions, he related to his father the whole 
W progreſs of his paſſion, even from his firft recollec- 
tion of the time when he began to love Monimia 
better than any of his ſiſters; when, in going to 
= the Hall, he thought more of ſeeing her than of the 
XIII. C amuſements 
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or 69 
amuſements in which he was indulged, and often re- 
fuſed to ride out on an horſe Mes. Raylani allowed 
him occafionally to have when he was about eleven 
years old, or to go to play with the men in the 
park; becauſe, at the hours when theſe, recreations 
were affered him, he had opportunities of ſitting 


with Monimia, who was employed by her aunt to 
pick cowſlips from their ſtalks, to collect roſe- 
leaves, or dry flowers and herbs in the houſe-keeper's 


room. He concealed nothing from his father that 


happened in the progreſs of his paſſion; and as his 


timidity gradually vaniſhed, he ſpoke of her with 


all the enthuſiaſm and all the tenderneſs of paſſion. 


His father ſighed more deeply than he did as he $ 
in his * when he ceaſed ſpeaking, 
ent; and then, with another 


proceeded 
remained a moment 


long-drawn. ſigh, he ſaid, „I have always ſuſpected 
ſomething of this ſort; but my conjectures were 


Jhort of the truth,—If I had known, Orlando, that 


the Hall contained fo dangerous an inmate, not all 
.the 


ſuffered your reſidence there. 


G 4 x fe z ; 


Good God! Sir,” exclaimed 
that my Monimia will prove to me a guardian ſe- 
raph'!—In thinking of her, I find my mind elevat- 
ed, and purihed—1 live only for her—I wiſh only 
to live worthy of her.” . 

„ Juſt now, Orlando, you talked of living only 


for your family for your mother—for your ſiſters ; 


and now this angel is the only object o 


your future 


life — An angel! every idle boy that reads ballads MW 


or writes them, every ſcribbler that ſends his rhymes 


to a magazine, calls the nymph who infpires him 


an angel; and ſuch an angel is this Monimia of 
yours! and from ſuch ſort of reading you have 
learned to fancy yourſelf in love with her. The 
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hopes that haye been raiſed by Mrs, Rayland's 
partiality to you, ſhould have induced me to have Wi 


ood . | d the young man, 1 
can you call an angel dangerous? Oh fay rather 
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2 niece of Lennard is the laſt perſon in the world 
182 whom I would wiſh to elect, and 

vel 8 © And why the niece of Lennard, Sir?” ſaid 
LE Orlando ſomewhat impatiently—< ſurely my father 


is too liberal to confound their merits. Poor Mo- 


wal © nimia! She is indeed the niece of Lennard; but, 
it to believe me, ſhe does not in any inſtance reſemble 
ole- i her—And what is her birth? does it render her 
N J leſs amiable, leſs lovely?“ 

that 0b, vftly! cried Somerive, interrupting him 
$ his in his turn, „I have not the leaft doubt, Orlando, 
with but that you could prove in a moment that this ſera- 
hon. phic damſel is not only the moſt perfect of human 
s he beings, but the better for belonging to a woman 
1 — who has always ſtood between me and the counte- 


nance of my relation; a woman who, in all proba- 
bility, will finally rob me of my birth-right— 
Unhappy, ill-ſtarred boy! Do not you ſee that, by 
this miſplaced attachment, you have put it into the 
power of Mrs. Lennard to deftroy all the hopes you 
have been cheriſhing? Do you not fee that you 
have put yourſelf upon her mercy? that, under the 
pretence of not knowing of this clandeſtine love, 
ſhe has ſuffered it to go on? ſecure of being able to 
ruin you at any time with her Lady by 2 
it, and making a merit of her own diſintereſted 
conduct.“ 

Orlando felt that there was too much truth in 
this obſervation; but the greater thoſe hazards were 
that he incurred for Monimia, the dearer ſhe be- 
came to him. « Well,” Sir, faid he, “ and if Mrs. 
Rayland's favor can be held only by the ſacrifice of 
every honeſt affection, I will diſclaim it. Why 
ſhould ſhe diſcard me for loving an amiable, beauti- 
ful girl, who—? ” 

« Nay, nay!” cried his father impatiently— 
= © Ry has ſhe invincible pride, and obſtinate pre- 

Judice? Why has ſhe always held me at a diſtance, 
| | C2 becauſe 
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| _ „ 
bpetfauſe my father, though her only relation, was 
"ht the ſon of a man who could diſtinctly count no more 


1!!! «than two generations? Why has ſhealways expreſſ- 
U ed her deteſtation of the memory of my mother, 


whom fortune reduced to be her companion? Why 
has ſhe ever deſpiſed your mother, becauſe ſhe was 
the daughter of a man in trade? It is of no uſe to 
inveigh againſt, or inveſtigate the cauſe of all theſe 
Jupercilious diſtinctions in the mind of our old cou- 
ſin: we know that, unluckily for us, they exiſt; and 
we know they are invincible. How do you think a 
woman ſo haughty and arrogant would like to hear 
that the young man ſhe has been diſtinguiſhing by 
her favor, and to whom there is ſome reaſon to think 
ſhe may make up the injuſtice ſhe has done his fa- 
mily, has engaged himſelf to marry one of her do- 
meſtics; a girl brought up in her houſe through 
charity, the daughter of a nobleman's ſteward, and 
the niece of her houſekeeper ? ? 

If ſuch are her prejudices, Sir,” exclaimed Or- 
Jando warmly, “ that I muſt make myſelf eternally 
wretched leſt I ſhould offend them, I had rather, 
much rather, give up for ever all thoſe hopes, of 
which the reality would be too dearly purchaſed, if 


the beſt part of my life, and all that can render it 
valuable, is to be the price. I thank General Tra- 


which, little as it will afford me, and weak as my 
hopes are of preferment, will at leaſt render me in 
ſome degree independent. 

I am obliged to General Tracy too,” ſaid Mr. 
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Somerive, © for you will now be taken out of the 
moſt perilous ſituation that it is poſſible for a young 
man of your temper and imagination to be in. It 
Lennard is ſatisfied with having got you out of the 
houſe (for I doubt not but it was ſhe who ſo much 
accelerated your going), it will be well ;—a little 
more knowledge of the world will cure you of this 

romantic 


cy more than ever for giving me a commiſſion, 


| 1 
romantic paſſion. I hope you are not engaged to 
this 3 
Engaged, Sir!” | 
“Aye, Orlando—engaged? ” 
= < If I give you no more trouble, Sir,” ſaid Or- 
lando dejectedly, „with what you are pleaſed to 
term my romantic paſſion, I muſt be forgiven if I 
anſwer no queſtions as to my future conduct; it 
a8 ſhall nat be ſuch as ſhall diſgrace my family, or give 
== you any reaſonable cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
UD be emphaſis laid on the word reaſonable did not 
at all pleaſe Mr. Somerive “ You muſt give me 
leave, Sir,” ſaid he rather ſternly, © to judge of the 
= reaſonableneſs of my feelings myſelf: you evade my 
= queſtion, after all your profeſſions of ſincerity. 
= Good God! what a fate is mine! One of my. ſons 
is loſt to me; the other is going to throw himſelf 
away, if not as unworthily, at leaſt more irrecove- 
WW rably :—your brother may be reclaimed by time and 
W aftection; but an unfortunate marriage, contracted 


Or- po early in life, is certainly ruin.” 

nally WF This ſpeech was ill calculated to appeaſe the 
ther, concern and impatience with which Orlando found 
„ of chat his father, generally fo conſiderate and- indul- 
d, if gent, fiffered his diſlike to Mrs. Lennard to ſtifle 
er it every generous and liberal ſentiment of his heart; 
Tra- and he was on the point of anſwering with more 
ſſion, I warmth than he ever in his life attempted to uſe, 
Ss My WE when fortunately, to fave him from repentance, 


ne in which would inſtantly have followed if he had 
= ziven his father greater pain, the General joined 
them, and, after a few common compliments, they 
were met, as they walked towards the houſe, by 
Mrs. Somerive with a ſummons to breakfaſt, Tho” 
che interpoſition of the General had a little relieved 
Wy both, the enquiring eyes of Mrs. Somerive were 
Wnot eaſily evaded or deceived: ſhe ſaw, and trembled 
v ſee, the emotions that ſhook the ſoul of her huſ- 
| C3 band; 
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band; while, on the expreſſive features of Orlando, 
diſquiet and anguiſh, mingled with ſomething of 


diſappointment and reſentment, were too viſibly to 
be traced. by maternal ſolicitude. "The prefence of 


the General, however, and of the three girls, pre- 
vented her from ſpeaking of what fo — affected 
her; by degrees the clouds upon her huſband's 
brow ſeemed leſs heavy; but Orlando was penſive 
and ſilent: the attempts he evidently made to ſhake 
off his concern, were quite ineffectual; and as ſoon 
as his haſty breakfaſt was over, he took his hat, and, 
turning to his mother, enquired whether the dinner 
hour was as uſual (for on Sundays the family were 


ſometimes accuſtomed to dine earlier? ſhe anſwered 
that it was; and Orlando, then ſlightly bowing to 
the reſt, was leaving the room, when his father i 
cried, “ thought you were to paſs this laſt day of 
your ſtay in the country with us, Orlando !'?—< 1 


ſhall be back to dinner, Sir,“ replied he as he ſhut 


the door. —Somerive, who, in the dread of his loſing 
Mrs. Rayland's favour, and in his hatred to Mrs. 


Lennard, had ſpoken of Monimia with more aſpe- 
rity than he felt, was now convinced that harſhneſs 
would have little influence on the warm impetuous 
ſpirit of his ſon ; that he would have done better to 
have truſted to mildneſs and perſuaſion, and to have 
treated him in this inſtance, as he had hitherto al- 
ways done, rather with the gentleneſs of a friend, 
than the authority of a parent. 

Stung with regret, anguiſh, and diſappointment, 
Orlando wandered away from the houſe, hardly 
knowing why, or whither he was going. Inftead 
of obtaining for Monimia his father's protection, and 
the countenance of his family during his abſence, 


with which he had fondly flattered himſelf, he had 


heard what almoſt amounted to a prohibition againſt 
thinking of her any more; and his own candour 
and ſincerity, to which he had been taught fo reli- 
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giouſly to adhere, had apparently done him more 
miſchief than the hints which his brother had throwrt 


4 out, who had (as he lately learned from Selina) ne- 
ver ccaſed attempting, during his laſt viſit at home, 


WF to impreſs his father and mother with a notion, that 


Orlando had not only a correſpondence, but a cor- 
reſpondence of the moſt criminal nature, with Mrs. 
Lennard's niece, Mrs. Somerive, always. unwilling 
co ſee the faults of one ſon, or to hear of the ſup- 
poſed faults of another, had ſometimes evaded,. and 
appeared, whenever ſhe was forced to hear it, 
quite indifferent to this information; while Some- 
rive, whatever credit he might give to the exiſtence 
of what he thought ſuch a fooliſh and boyiſh incli- 
nation, diſcouraged this invidious diſpoſition- in his 
eldeſt fon; and though he fometimes felt a good 
deal alarmed about Orlando, he thought fo contempt-- 


BT ibly of Mrs. Lennard, becauſe he had learned early 


in life to deſpiſe and diſlike her, that he could hard- 
h imagine it poſſible for a relation of hers to make 
Be 2 laſting impreſſion on a young man of ſo much 
taſte and ſpirit. He was however often uneaſy, and 


particularly after the dinner party at Stockton's, on 


chis ſubject; but, upon enquiry, he could not find 
chat Monimia was a girl likely to captivate his ſon, 
or to engage him in a ſerious attachment. Some 
= perſons told 


him, indeed, that ſhe was a pretty girl; 


others, that ſhe was a handſome girl; but more, that 


8 that ſhe hardly ever was ſeen by any of the _ 


chere was not any thing very extraordinary in her: 
while from other quarters he heard that her aunt 
treated her like a common ſervant, except that ſhe 


never fat in the kitchen or the ſervants hall; and 


being employed in attending Mrs. Rayland only 
when ſhe was ſick, and at other times in waiting 
upon or working for Mrs. Lennard in her own 
room. Somerive therefore thought, that whatever 
childiſh affection his ſon might have felt for her, 
C4 could. 
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could hardly have any ſerious termination, or any that 
could injure him with Mrs. Rayland; and if now 
and then, on remarking ſome peculiarity in Orlan- 
do's conduct or looks, he recollected Philip's wild 
allertions about this & fair maid of the Hall, as he 
was accuſtomed in ridicule to call her, the hope 
that ſuch childiſh love would be forgotten, and the 
idea he had taken up that Mrs. Lennard kept 
her niece quite out of Orlando's way, and treated 
her as a mere ſervant, quieted his alarms ; for which 
indeed he had no remedy, for he could not either 


object to any perſon whom Mrs. Rayland choſe 
ſhould inhabit her houſe, or remove Orlando from 


it till the preſent period, when he had her conſent i 
and aſſiſtance. 1 
But to whatever motives the conduct of Mr. 
Somerive was really owing, Orlando had ſeen it 
in that view only that was the moſt flattering to his 
fanguine hopes: they now appeared to be deſtroyed 
tor ever, and he ſaw only deſpair before him. 1 ar 
trom being allowed to aſk his mother's permiſſion 
for Selina to ſee his Monimia, he dared not name 
her again, leſt he ſhould receive an injunction which 
the certainty of immediate death would not compel 
him to obey; and his projected confeſſion that he 
was going, in. the evening to meet her for the laſt 
time, he now had not courage to make. Yet he 
could. not diſguiſe it; for, ſince the General's reſi- 
dence in this family, their ſimplicity of living, and 
their: hours, had been entirely changed ; and inſtead 
of dining at three, as had been always their cuſtom, 
they now called it four; but it was often, in com- 
pliance with the General's habits, near an hour 
later; five was. the hour Monimia named in her 
note ; it was perhaps the only one in which ſhe had 
a chance of eſcaping : therefore, whatever might be 
the diſpleaſure it occaſioned to his father and his fa- 
mily, whatever might be their conjectures and re- 
. marks, 


. 
marks, he muſt either fail returning to dine with: 
tem, or break away perhaps before the removal of 
WF the table cloth; to do the former would have been 
| | Heſs uneaſy to himſelf, but he feared it would be 
more offenſive to his family. Reſolutely determined 
to ſee Monimia at all events, he fixed upon the lat- 
ter; but as he could bear no more of his father's 
RE diſpleaſure than what he was ſure, he thought, of 
hearing when he returned from his laſt dear inter- 
view, he could not reſolve to go back to the houſe, 
but continued walking, almott mechanically, to- 
8 wards Rayland Hall, forgetting, in the extreme agi- 
tation of his ſpirits, how very material it was that 
he ſhould not be ſeen after he had taken his laſt 
leave of Mrs. Rayland, and ſhe believed him gone 
out of. the country. | 
This never occurred to him till, under a hollow 
fand cliff that bounded one fide of the great pond, 
near the mill, on the verge of the park, he ſuddenly 
heard the rattle of a carriage, and, looking behind 
him, ſaw Mrs. Rayland's coach ſtopping at the gate, 
8 within two hundred yards of him. He then recol- 
leged the contemptible figure he ſhould make, and 
the irreparable injury it would do him with her, if 
he were detected in a falſchood, accompanied too 
= with apparent ingratitude; but it was almoſt too 
late to eſcape, for on one fide was the water, and on 
the other a high and almoſt perpendicular bank, that 
in ſome places hung over the road: he had not, how- 
ever, on this occaſion a moments time to deliberate ;. 
but, ſeizing. one of the roots that grew out of the 
ſides, he ſprang up, not without ſome hazard of pul- 
ling the crumbling looſe ſoil, of which the bank was 
formed, upon him: two ſteps brought him to the 
top, where, however, he would have been in a more 
expoſed ſituation than below, if the holly, hazle, 
broom, and branches of pollard oaks that clothed 
the top of the eminence, had not afforded him a 
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friendly concealment :—he threw himſelf among 
them; and then, perfectly ſure that he could not be 
ſeen, he peeped among the withered leaves of the 
oak and the thicker green of the holly, and ſaw ve- 
ry diſtinctly the carriage approach, in which, with a 
palpitating heart, he faw Monimia fitting backwards 
with her aunt, while Mrs. Rayland alone occupied 
the oppoſite ſeat. He then recollected, that this 
was the day on which Mrs. Rayland ufually went 
in ſtate to the church of a neighbouring pariſh; a 
ceremony that was performed four times a year, 


- when the weather did not forbid it. He was amazed 


at his own thoughtleſs indifcretion ; and faw that he 
owed his eſcape from its confequences to a mere 
accident. On theſe occaſions a footman went be- 
hind, and Mr. Pattenſon rode in great form by the 
coach ſide. It happened that the man behind the 
coach had been ordered by his Lady, at the church- 


door, to call with a meſlage upon her, tenant, the 


miller, whom.not being immediately able to find, he 


Raid while he was enquired for; and Pattenſon was 


under the neceſſity of diſmounting to open the gate, 
which, as he was extremely unwieldy, and rode a 


- fpirited and well fed horſe, was by no means the 


work of a moment. Orlando, after his apprehen- 
ſions were at an end, found in this little incident 
ſomething from which he drew a favourable omen: 
he was pleafed to ſee that, in conſequence of his 


fuppoſed abſence, Monimia was indulged with a 


greater degree of liberty, and ſeemed much in favor 


with with Mrs. Raytand and her aunt: and it 
ſeemed as if deſtiny, however remotely, was deter- 
mined in favour of him; for, in this laſt, as well as 
in innumerable preceding inſtances, he had trembled 


on the very brink of detection, and yet he had hither- 
to eſcaped; at leaſt he had reaſon to reſt aſſured that 
Mrs. Rayland ſuſpected nothing, and was far from 
imagining that her young kinſman was devotedly 


attached to her little, humble Mary. 
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j t Sur FICIENTLY puniſhed by the alarm he 


had been in for his indiſeretion, Orlando no longer 


ventured to appear where any of the tenants or ſer- 


vants of the hall might probably meet him; but, as 


he was afraid of returning to the houſe of his father 


till the whole family were aſſembled, leſt he ſhould 


1 hear more of the reproof he could ſo ill bear, he 


lingered about the coppices ; and as a chain of: them 
led to. a ſharp eminence clothed: with: wood, that 


overlooked a. part of the park, where, among the 


K 


F Tr 


; Nay venerable trees ſcattered around it, the Hall-houſe 
te 2 appeared, he fat himſelf down on an old ſeat which 
- the bad been placed here for the proſpect afforded by 
hen. 8 this woody. knoll, and indulged reflections which, 
ident though far from pleaſant, were meurnfully ſoothing. 
nen: He recollected that, in this copſe, but a few years 
f his before, he had once been permitted with ſome other. 
th a children to accompany Monimia in gathering the 
favor nuts with which it abounded How gay and happy 
d it were they then! how unconſcious of evils to come] 
7 Under that tuft. of hazle Monimia ſat, while he 
Has chrew the fruit into her lap; and there he purſued 
abled a ſquirrel for her, which eſcaped up that old beech. 
any tree The letters carved by the ruſties, whoſe 
Ne Sunday's walk in ſummer ſometimes led them to 
1 this bench, remained: he remembered them well; 
tedly and, for the firſt time in his life, felt diſpoſed to take 


his. 


© IS 


his ſhare of this ſpecies of fame &; and, with his 


knife, he engraved on that part of this covered feat 
which had ſuffered leaſt from | 


———— The hhban pen 
« Of rural lovers r, 


the words“ ORLANDO,” gth December 177 6— 
flattering himſelf that this rude memorial might be 
ſeen by Monimia, and draw from her ſoft boſom one 
ſigh more of tender recollection, in his abſence. 
Thus paſſed the time till the hour nearly ap- 
proached when he believed the whole family would 
be together, and when he ſhould therefore eſcape 
any farther converſation with his father. He made 
his way towards home over hedges and through the 
moſt pathleſs part of this woody country; and, en- 
tering the houſe by the kitchen, he enquired for his 
mother and fiſters. The ſervants anſwered, that 
their miſtreſs was ill, and had lain down on the bed; 
but that the young ladies were in the parlour. , 
Concerned for his mother, whom he fondly loved, 
Orlando haſtened into the common parlour, where 
he ſaw Iſabella leaning her head on her hand, in 
which was an handkerchief, and Selina hanging 
over her, her eyes ſtreaming with tears. Orlando, 
imputing all to his mother's illneſs, enquired eager- 


9 how ſhe did, and how ſhe ſo ſuddenly became ill? 


elina, in anſwer, exclaimed: “ O deareſt Orlando! 


how glad I am you are come back] we bave been 
wiſhing and ſeeking for you.” 


* $0 admirably deſcribed by Cowper, in the exqui- 
ſite poem of the Tak, where he ſpeaks of the alcove 
« Impreſs'd 
« By. rural carvers, who with knives deface 


1 The pannecls; leaving an obſcure, rude name, 
« Incharacters uncouth, and ſpelt amiſs.” 
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h his = < But my mother!“ cried Orlando, « my dear 
d feat 1 mother!“ | : 
Hf < Sheis only very much agitated,” replied Selina, 
and I hope will be better preſently; but Iſabella 
© 9” 
} What, for God's ſake has happened to you?“ 
76— ET raid he, interrupting one ſiſter, and addreſſing his 
ht be I hurried enquiry to the other. © Tell him, Selina,” 
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ſaid Iſabella, and aſk him how he would act if he 
== were ſituated as Jam?! will go tomy own room.“ 


ap- <© What is all this, my dear girl?” faid Orlando 
ould as ſoon as ſhe had left the room: © Ifabella ſeems 
ſcape leſs affected than you are!” 

nade Selina then related to him, that ſoon after break- 
1 the faſt her Father and General Tracy had walked out 


en- together, at the deſire of the latter: where the 
r his General had opened his intention of offering him- 
that ſelf to Iſabella as an huſband—of making very you 

ort, 


bed; ſettlements if ſhe accepted of him and, in 
ſaid Selina, “he made the propoſal appear fo advan- 
ved, tageous to my father, that the diſparity of age ſeem- 
here ed by no means a ſufficient objection againſt ac- 
„ in ceepting it:—he therefore referred the General 
zing WF wholly to Iſabella herſelf, with whom he converſed 
ndo, as ſoon as he returned home, repreſenting his own 
ver- ſituation, which certainly affords us all but a melan- 
ill? choly proſpect, Orlando. He even told Belle, in 
do! - regard to our circumſtances, ſome particulars which 
een have been owing to Philip's expences, that my fa- 


ther ſays he has not ventured to tell even to my mo- 
ther, becauſe they would half kill her.—It ſeems 
that we ſhall not have any proviſion in caſe of our 
poor father's death, as Philip has ſtripped him of all 
he had ſaved; and as this eſtate would be Philip's, 
we ſhould not have, to ſupport us all, above four- 
ſcore pounds a year; my mother's ſettlement, which, 
as ſhe has ſo ſmall a fortune, was all ſhe would let 
my father ſettle upon her. This, you know, is not 
N twenty 
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twenty pounds a piece for us; and Iſabella would 
not certainly be happy with ſuch a pittance, if it 
were poſſible for her to live upon it: only, therefore, 
conſider what a contraſt. the General's offers 
make—Beſides the power ſuch a match would give 
her to make our dear parents eaſy (which I own is 
the only circumſtance that would ſhake my reſolu- 
tion were I in. her place), ſhe would be raiſed fo 
much in rank! and have ſuch a large fortune —ſo 
much ſplendour round her] things which you know 
Belle has no diſlike to; that I believe ſhe will con- 
fent, though ſhe has a hundred times ridiculed the 
General; and when he has been making love to 
her—” 

Making love to her!“ ſaid Orlando; “ has he 
long made love to her? 

I think he has,” replied Selina. I know 
very little how people make love ; but I am ſure if 
that was not making love, I cannot gueſs what is. 
Belle, at firſt, only laughed at him, and uſed to 
fay ſuch things about his wig and his falſe teeth, and 
the art he uſed to make himſelf look young, that I 
have wondered an hundred. times how he bore it : 


but afterwards he grew more importunate, indeed I, 


thought impertinent, and. Belle threatened to ſpeak 
to my father. As for my mother,. we agreed to tel] 
her the ſort. of language he held whenever he could 
get my ſiſter alone, or with only me and. Emma; 
and my poor mother, afraid of diſobliging a man 
who ſhe thought had been ſuch a friend to you, and 
might be to the whole family, defired we would not 
tell my father, who would certainly have reſented” 
ſuch behaviour, and contented: herſelf with keeping 
us out of his way, and never ſuffering us to be out 


of her ſight. So the poor General, not being able 


to ſucceed in carrying away Ifabella on his own 
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„ if it « Curſe on his inſolent preſumption !“ cried [ 
„ 6 . 0 
: e 2 22 paſſionately; he never could dare to think | 
"IS 3 Dt it. , U 
ofters 9 « My mother,” anſwered Selina, © believes he ; 
d give _ . * 2 . . . 1 
wy did: —but you ſee he repents of his evil inten- q 
ok. L tions, and is determined to be generous and honeſt 0 
ſed { 9 | at laſt,” ; | , : 
1 0 And does my ſiſter Belle accept of him 
know hen!“ 


= < That is the matter now in debate. My fa- 
cher has repreſented the ſituation ſhe will be in, 
if he dies and leaves her unmarried. She knows 
all the pecuniary advantages that attend ſuch a 
ME ſituation as the Da offers her: and the queſ- 
tion only is, whether, as ſhe has no attachment 
whatever, the charms of grandeur, the chance of 
being a Counteſs (for the General's elder brother 
has but one ſon, a poor puny boy), and being called 
the honourable Mrs. Tracy, are not ſufficient 
WE temptations to make her forget that the huſband 
who is to give her all theſe advantages is a good 
deal older than her father?“ 
And how do you think the debate will termi- 
nate? ſaid Orlando. | | 

« Ifabella has been crying about it, as you ſee 
and my mother's being ſo extremely affected made 
me cry: but I believe, Orlando, that the General 
need not deſpair. Iſabella, however, has deſired 
till this evening to conſider of it; when ſhe is to 
give him her anfwer herſelf. He faid that he 
could not go to town and leave undecided a matter 
on which the whole happineſs of his life depended: 
nor could he bear to be in the prefence of the 
adored object, till the hour when this deciſion was 
to be made: fo as ſoon as he had made his fine 


ſpeeches, he mounted his horſe, and is gone to 
« Selina,” | 


dine at Stockton's,” 


1 N 4 
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( 40 ) ; 
« Selina, enquired Orlando, & tell me honeſtly, | 


10 1 

e 7) 
WAA | my ſweet ſiſter, what you would do, were you in 

WIN Iſabella's place.“ I 


(AR « J am very glad I am not, Orlando; but I will 
kVA tell you honeſtly as much as I know of my own iſ 
Fil heart Were my father to ſay to me, as he has | 
WA! faid to my ſiſter Belle, that to ſee me fo opulently | 
W Wits married would make his latter days eaſy, and fave 
Na him from thoſe hours of anguiſh that now torment 
10 him about the future fate of us all, I ſhould cer- | 
tainly marry this old man, if he were ten thouſand i 
times more odious to me than he is. To make my 
father happy, Orlando, whom I now ſee often ſink- 
ing under a weight of anxiety that is deſtroying 
him—to ſecure to our dear indulgent mother the 
comforts of affluence, if we ſhould loſe him—and 
to promote your intereſt, Orlando, and poor Phi- 
lip's, and my ſiſter's, I would throw myſelf alive 
into the fire; or, what would be to me much more 
hateful, I would marry a man whom J abhor.“ 

The fine blue eyes of Selina, on which thoſe of 
her brother were tenderly fixed, filled with tears 
as ſhe ſaid this—her voice failed her a moment 
— but her brother did not interrupt her and ſhe 
went o 

« But were only myſelf in queſtion : then, were 
I to ſee poverty and even ſervitude on one fide, and 
General Tracy with his brother's coronet in one 
hand, and a ſettlement of ten thouſand a-year 
the other, I do aſſure you that I ſhould refuſe 

_ 

« Generous, charming girl!” cried Orlando; 
« I do believe you, my Selina; and: I rejoice that 
|. you are not expoſed to the alternative. Belle, 
though I love her dearly, has not, I know, quite 

"M41 your heart; and I hope does not ſo much diſlike 
| 14 | this man, if it is indeed fo probable that ſhe wil! 
0 accept of him — Beſides, the ſituation in life 
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oneſtly, nich he can offer, has charms for her gayer 
you in MYnd more ambitious mind, which my ſoft Selina 

annot taſte.” | | 

t I will „What ſhall I ſay to my ſiſter is your opinion, 
y own Orlando?“ 

he has „That ſhe muſt conſult her own heart, my 
ulently ear; for I cannot in ſuch an affair give any opi- 
d fave ion. But now, Selina, as we ſhall not have half 
Tment moment longer together, tell me, could 7 con- 
d cer- ¶ Irrive to go with me this evening to meet Monimia 
ouland cor the laſt time? Selina, at firſt ſtarted ſome ob- 


ke my | eections—If they both went out together their de- 
 fink- liign could hardly be concealed; and ſhe ſhould per- 
'oying haps incur the diſpleaſure of her father and mother, 
er the who would not be well content that Orlando, 
—and WF whom they probably wiſhed to conſult on the im- 
Phi- portant affair in agitation, ſhould quit them im- 
alive mediately after dinner. It was however, after ſome 
more debate, ſettled that he ſhould go firſt; and that 


Selina, to whom every thing was ſoon rendered 
fe of eaſy that could contribute to the happineſs of her 
tears beloved brother, ſhould follow him; for ſhe ſaid 
ment that ſhe might then perhaps not be miſſed; becauſe 
| the it was often her cuſtom to fit of an evening with 

Emma up ſtairs, as they had uſually a great deal 
were of work to do for themſelves and their mother; 
and and though this was not a day when they could 


one make that excuſe, yet their habit of doing ſo would 
year make their abſence little remarked on an evening 
fuſe when a buſineſs was in debate fo momentous as 

= lſabella's anſwer. The brother and ſiſter had 
do; WH Hardly ſettled their little plan of operations, before 


that they were told the dinner was ready; and on their 

elle, entering the dinner room, the reſt of the family 

uite were already aſſembled there. | 

ike Mrs. Somerive, though ſhe had collected reſo- 

will WH 'ution to appear at dinner, could not conceal the 

life 28itation of her mind==Orlando ſo foon to ans 
| er, 
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dread left her daughter ſhould ſacrifice herſelf and 
be unhappy, oppoſed to her wiſhes that the might 
be might be eſtabliſhed in ſuch high affluence, 


made her mind a chaos of contending emotions ; 
while Somerive himſelf, reading in her countenance 


all that paſſed in her heart, and knowing, even bet- 
ter than ſhe did, how neceſſary ſuch an alliance 
was to the preſervation of all the family, was even 
more affected ; but he had ſtrength of mind enough | 
to conceal it better, and to appear calm, though i 


thoughtful and melancholy, frequently turning his 


eyes on Iſabella, who ſeemed in a kind of elegant 
languor, the effect of her debate between duty and 
indifference; though, in fact, it had been held much 
more between averſion and vanity, in which the 


latter hardly needed the aid of any other conſidera- 1 


tion to come off eonqueror. 


In a family party ſo ſituated, there was not, of 5 6 
courſe, much converſation,. and the dinner pafſed i 
without any body's eating, though each preſſed the 


other to eat, and affected to eat themſelves—Or- 
lando hardly ſpoke three words, and thofe were 


addreſſed to his mother, the intereſting concern of , 
whoſe ſtill beautiful countenance wounded his very 


foul. Diſtracted between the apprehenſion of adding 
to that concern by his abrupt departure, and of 
a failing in his appointment with Monimia, he be- 
lieved this dinner, uſeleſs as it was, was the very 
longeſt he ever ſat down to. Juſt as the table-cloth 
was removed, he heard the clock ſtrike five; and, 
looking at his watch, which went by the great 
clock at the Hall, he found their own was ten mi- 
nutes too ſlow.—Monimia then was waiting for 
him in the wood, liſtening to every noiſe, and ac- 
euſing him of cruelty and delay Before this idea, 
every other conſideration vaniſhed; and, ſtarting 
up, without attempting àn excuſe, he hurried 

away; 
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her, and the fate of Iſabella in ſuſpenſe !—Her 8 
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[—Her ray: nor had his father, who called to aſk whi- 
ſelf and er he was going—nor the more tender voice of 
> might is mother, who cried, „ Orlando! my fon ! 
uence, ll rely you will not leave. us!” power to detain 
otions ; ¶ im a moment. He ruſhed out of the houſe, and 


n, with the ſwiftneſs of an Indian, to the great 
5 pond-wood. 
By the time he arrived there, it was almoſt dark; 
ut he diſcerned between the ſtems of the tall firs 
Mie figure of Monimia fitting on the ſeat he had 
aarked to her as the place of their meeting. Never 
core did he ſeem to love her fo ardently as at 
hat moment; his heart was ſoftened by the thoughts 
f their immediate ſeparation, while, oppreſſed by 
Ihe occurrences of the day, it ſeemed ready to 
urſt.—Breathleſs from the ſpeed with which he || 
an, and hardly knowing what he did, he threw 
FHhimſelf on his knees before her, and, ſeizing her y 
hands, bathed them with his tears. 
The trembling girl, who had been there even 
ed the earlier than her appointment, and who had, amid 
—Or- an hundred other fears, deſpaired of his coming, 
were trembling, and unable immediately to weep, hung 
over him, as with frantic geſtures he ſpoke to her; 
very and when ſhe would have had reproached him for 
dding the apprehenſions in which he had left her, her 
nd of words were inarticulate; and it was ſome time be- 
e be- fore either of them was able to congratulate the 
very other that they thus met once more 
cloth ll Alas! the bitter certainty that a long, long ſe- 
and, paration muſt fo ſoon follow, poiſoned the pleaſure 


«- —̃ — N — 2 
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great of their meeting: neither knew how to ſpeak of 
mi- , yet it was impoſſible for either to think of any 
for Wi thing elſe. | | 

| ac- WWF © You goto-morrow, Orlando? faid Monimia. 


1 Ves,“ anſwered he; and then relating what had 
paſſed in regard to Iſabella, he added, that perhaps 
if his ſiſter determined to accept the offers of Ge- 

. | neral 


| ( 44 ) 4 
neral Tracy, as he believed ſhe would, it might 4 
in ſome relpects advantageous to him; & for I un 
derſtand,” faid he, & that the enamoured old bea 
means, if his love is ſucceſsful, to return in a few 
weeks—perhaps three weeks or a month, in order 
to carry off his young bride; and that he has buy | 
ed to my father, that from thence forward, con- 
dering me rather as his brother than his protegee 
he ſhall not only procure leave of abſence from th: 
General of my regiment—for I am not in his, but 
in that where his nephew, Captain Warwick, hasW 
a company—but uſe his utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
cure me immediate promotion. I own,. Monimia,lf 
that though I think this marriage moſt propoſte- 
rous, and that my ſiſter Iſabella is marrying merely 
for money; yet I am ſo weak, and I am afraid fo 
ſelfiſh, that the idea of gaining by this alliance} 
the advantage of ſeeing you, which I could not 
often otherwiſe, makes me half forget the diſparity 
of the ages, and overlook the abſurdity of a man 
bf ſixty-five marrying a girl of twenty-one; in- 
deed, whether I =. Fo, or diſapproved of it, 
would in this caſe make no difference; therefore, 
as I could not prevent the evil, if it be one, there 
is, I truſt, no meanneſs in my availing myſelf of 
the good.” | | 
— felt a weight, heavy as the hand of 
death, taken off her heart, when he told her they 
were, in conſequence of this new family arrange- 
ment, likely ſo ſoon to meet again. Her mind, 

which had dwelt with horror on the idea of a ſe- 
paration for months, perhaps for years, was now 
relieved, by ſuppoſing it might not be for more 
than three weeks; and knowing nothing of mili- 
tary rules, ſhe ſuppoſed that after the firſt forms of 
entering on his new profeſſion were gone through, 
he might return to the Hall; and that if ſhe could 
not, from that active watchfulneſs which her * 

. mig 
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1 
un aht then renew, ſee him every day, ſhe ſhould 
old "il fan know that he was under the- ſame roof, or 


n a fcy thin a few miles of her; to know even that he 


in orde bs in the ſame country, was A ſatisfaction; ſhe 
las hint) Puld hear Mrs. Ray . ſpeak of him, if ſhe was 
h cont! 5 xſelf deprived of he ha — of meeting him; 
rotegecl 3 he ſhould ſee him in the park, and hear his voice 


from the aking to others, if he was not allowed to ſpeak 
his, bu her. Perhaps Mrs. Lennard, convinced by this 
ick, has ab ſence that her ſuſpicions had been groundleſs, 


to pro- BY leſs vigilantly — their future intercourſe. 
lonimia l theſe hopes—for the hopes of a young and in- 
ropoſte- Wocricnced mind, are ſanguine and eaſily received 


 merel v&-ſcrved fo far to aſſuage the anxiety Monimia 
afraid ſo d felt on their firſt meeting, that ſhe became 
alliance n able to converſe with calmneſs; and not only 
uld not Wicted her own troubled ſpirits, but endeavoured 
liſparity A ſooth and compoſe thoſe of Orlando. Her voice 


a man d upon his heart the power of magic—delici- 
ne; in- =” ſoothing as it was, it excited that fort of 


| of it, MWinful pleaſure which is only expreſſed by tears. 
erefore, 4 om this ſtate of tender ſympathy they were ſoon 
„there akened, by a voice calling at a diſtance for Or- 
yſelf of do Monimia ſtarted, in terror; but her lover 

| 24 1 mediately appeaſed her fears, by telling her what 
and of Ws haſte and the tumult of his mind had made him 
er they Mit, that he had appointed Selina to meet them. 


rrange- i hey now therefore (as it was ſo nearly dark that 
mind, Mey could hardly diſtinguiſh their way) haſtened 
f a ſe. W2cther towards that part of the wood from whence 
is now 1 e voice came; and they ſoon met the terrified 
- more elina, who, almoſt ſpeechleſs with fear, on find- 
f mili- e herſelf fo far from home alone, and in a night 
rms of Nat threatened impenetrable darkneſs, trembled 
e a leaf, and ſaid to Orlando, as he took her 


rough 

3 Im within his, that the whole world ſhould not 
r aunt Nave bribed her to venture what ſhe had now done 
might er him, 2 


He 
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| He led again towards the bench by the boat- 
houſe, though Selina preſſed him to return home 
as foon he could. —< I tremble,” faid ſhe, & and 
am terrified to death, left I ſhould be miſſed: my Wi 
father indeed is never very angry; but juſt at this 
time I would not for the world add to the many 
—_ of uneaſineſs which he has about the rell 1 

us. — mY 
« Nor would I,” replied her brother; & no Se- 


lina, there is not in the world any ſacrifice I would 


not make to both or either of my parents, except 


that of my affections for Monimia.” He then, 
though both urged him to put an end to this in- 


terview, which ſeemed indeed only productive of 
needleſs pain, inſiſted upon their fitting down by 
him; and holding their hands, which he kiſſed as 
he united them, he beſought them to love each 
other when he was gone, and to conſider each 
other as more than ſiſters! He told Monimia, it 
was in cover of his letters to Selina he propoſed to 


write to her, and not by the means of the under 


game-keeper, as he had once propoſed ; and he 
enquired if he could not appoint ſome one day in the 
week when they might meet in that ſame ſpot: 
4 ſhall then be preſent with you,” ſaid he, mourn- 
fully, “ at leaſt in imagination—yes, however diſ- 
tant my perſon may be, my foul will be here! I 
ſhall, in fancy at leaſt, enjoy the delight of ſeeing 
together the two beings whom I moſt fondly love, 
and of knowing they are o&cupied with the thoughts 
of their p8or Orlando ! There is a ſtory in one of 
the popular periodical publications, I believe in 
the Spectator, of two lovers, who agreed at a 
certain hour to xetire, each from their reſpective 
engagements, to look at the moon; the romantic 
ſatisfaction they enjoyed in knowing that the eyes 
of the a nay, . were, at the moment _ 
were gazing on it, fed on the ſame planet, will, 
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boat- y this means be doubled to me; for I ſhall know 
home hat at ſuch an hour on ſuch a morning my Moni- 
« 2nd nia and my Selina will be juſt in this place; I ſhall 
. my ee them—1 ſhall ſee the eagerneſs with which Mo- 
t this mia will aſk for news of me—the pleaſure with 
many rhich Selina will give it.——Every object round this 
e rell pot will be preſent to me; and wherever 1 may be, 
bowever occupied in my duty, my ſoul will at that 
o Se. moment be particularly here. 
would Selina, not leſs anxious to gratify him in this 
xcept ¶ romantic fancy than Monimia herſelf, now named 
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then, Monday, as the morning when this innocent aſſig- 
is in. nation ſhould be made; and gave as her reaſon for 
ve of it, that on that day her mother was leſs likely to miſs 
un by ber, from her being then particularly engaged in 
ed as ſettling her domeſtic concerns; and that as they did 

each not always certainly receive letters from the neigh- 


each bouring town, except on Sundays, the morning 
a” of the following day of the week would be that in 


104 Ws which it would be moſt likely ſhe ſhould have thoſe 
under that were to be ſent to her for Monimia. | 
1d he Poor Monimia, with a deep ſigh, reflected, tha 


if all this was neceſſary to ſoften a ſeparation of on- 
y three weeks (for Orlando had again aſſured her 
ourn- it would not be more), a longer would be quite in- 
r dif. ſupportable to them both. Ihe deep ſound of the 
re | 1 ereat clock at the Hall tolling fix, ſullenly conveyed 
ſeeing towards them by the water, rouſed her from her mo- 
love. mentary dread of future ſorrow to a perfect ſenſe of 
m ghts chat which was immediately before her. It was ne- 
»ne of eeſſary to haſten this dreadful parting ; there was 
. not a moment to loſe; for at a quarter paſt ſix ſhe 
was to be in the parlour to make the tea for Mrs. 
WW Rayland and her aunt, and the neareſt way was near 
a wmile to the houſe, —Faltering ſhe ſpoke to Orlan- 
Jo of the danger of her ſtay—he heard her, but he 
could not anſwer.—-Selina, who was almoſt as 
ſearful of being miſſed as ſhe was, repeated it. 
"1 « Come 
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& Come then,” cried Orlando, dejectedly, © ſince ; | 
it muſt be ſo, let us go.” —He took one under each 


arm, and was moving towards Rayland Hall, when 
Selina cried, « Dear brother ! you will not go to 


turn.“ We muſt be very quick then,” ſaid Se- 


lina,—< As quick as you can walk, my ſiſter ;” 
anſwered he, ſtill in extreme agitation : © for I care 
pain I endure at this moment is 


not how ſoon the 


at an end-] ſuffer the tortures of the damned! 
The poor girls, terrified at the vehemence with 
which he ſpoke, and the wild way in which he hur-l 
ried on, made no reply, and only exerted themſelves} 
to keep up with him. In filence they aſcended an 
par k; 
and in filence aſcended the hill which aroſe behind 
the north front of the houſe —Monimia then de- 
fired him to ſtop—«< We are now, ſaid ſhe ff 
within fight of the houſe, and there can be noi 

danger for me. —“ Within ſight !”” faid Orlando: 


high ſtile,” which in one place ſeparated the 


« How is that, my Monimia, when it is ſo dark that 


we are hardly within the ſight of each other? — 
« No,” replied ſhe; “ but what I mean is, that 
there is nothing to fear in my croſſing the park 

ens ” ſaid Or- 


alone. ?*—< I ſhall go with you, 
lando, © to the old thorn in the dell below. —“ At 


the hazard, ſaid Monimia, trembling, & of our be- 
ing met by ſome of the ſervants of the Hall, or peo- 


ple going home from their Sunday's viſits to them?” 
At the hazard,” added Selina, & of terrifying 


and diſpleaſing my father and mother? —“ At the 
replied Orlando, with 2 
degree of impetuoſity which neither of them had 


hazard of every thing !” 


courage farther to oppoſe. They again became 
ſilent; and as they continued to walk very faſt, or 


rather to run, they preſently reached the place 


which 


1 
the Hall ? “ No,” anſwered he; “ but I will no: 
ſuffer Monimia to go fo far alone; therefore weW 
will ſee her ſafe in ſight of the houſe, and then re- 
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nich Orlando had himſelf named for their parting; 


(c {1nco 
by pn here Monimia again ſtopped, and diſengaging her 
when m from him before he could prevent her, ſhe ſaid, 
ky intly,“ And now, Orlando, God bleſs you! | 
fi no ear, dear Selina!“ She was quite unable to finiſh 
ore we he ſentence; but, turning, would have left them, 
den re. hen Orlando, throwing his arms round her, wildly 
Preſſed her to his boſom.—“ Be not fo much con- 


aid 8e. erned,” ſaid ſhe, trying gently to diſengage herſelf; 


iſter;” 3 Fa 


care remember you have told me we ſhall meet foon-— 
nent i WP cry ſoon again: Orlando] if you really love me 
wo — you pity me, do not, I implore you, detain me 
f c ow.“ I will not,” faid he: © God forbid that 
5 * = ſhould injure, deareſt, lovelieſt— !“ She was 
— 1 one !—he ſtood a moment like a ſtatue, while her 
ded 4 hitte cloaths made her diſtinguiſhable through 
: . the gloom.— Selina then entreated him to haſten 
bhi 49 Wome—< No!” he faid, dejectedly; „No, I muſt 

en de here till I hear the door, by which I know fhe 
1. * will enter the houſe, ſhut after her; and then E 
a ball be fure ſhe is fafe.” Selina could not oppoſe 


be 10 this; it could indeed take up but a moment 
rlando: Bi Huſh!” cried Orlando, & do not ſpeak; let us 
rk tien —ba! the door ſhuts 1—Well, Selina, I will 
7 ow go back with you; and a thoufand and a thou- 
„ that and times I thank you, my beft Selina, for your 
e park indulgence to me.“ 

"ON They then hurried back the way they came, and 
— At wich as much hafte as the darkneſs of the night 


Dur be- 9 ould permit: it was above three miles by the 
or peo, neareſt path; and Orlando, occupied ſolely by the 


hem?“ 


em 1 anguiſh of having parted with Monimia, uttered not 
rifying e ſyllable; while Selina, exceffively alarmed left her 
At the mother ſhould have miſſed her, felt her heart beat 
with f % much with apprehenſion, that it was with the 
_— Wutmoſt difficulty ſhe could keep pace with him. 
faſt, ot | 
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Ox their arrival, however, at the houſe, Selina oh 
was agreeably ſurpriſed to find, from little Emma, 
who was reading in the room they ſhared above 


fairs, that ſhe had never been enquired for; that 
the General had arrived juſt before to tea, which 
was, on his account, ordered later than uſual; and 
that Iſabella, who had been below ever ſince dinner, 
with her father and mother, was now, ſhe believed, 


.alone with the General, to whom ſhe was to give 


her anſwer. 

The palpitating heart of Selina then became 
quieter: ſhe took off her hat and cloak, adjuſted her 
Hair, and prepared for the ſummons ſhe expected to 
have to make the tea. Orlando a moment after- 
wards glided up to them: he ſaid there had been no 
enquiries for Selina, and all was right. —< I went,” 
ſaid he, © as is my general cuſtom when I come 
home, into my father's ſtudy, but I found nobody; 
and, from what I can gather from the ſervants, this 
important anſwer has been given, and our old bro- 
ther is with his papa and mamma, and with his fu- 
ture bride; they are all ſettling the ceremony to- 
gether,” 

« How can you laugh, Orlando, ſaid Selina, 
4 at any thing fo ſerious ? ” 

. « Nay,” replied he, aſſuming a levity he was far 
from feeling, © you would not have me cry, Selina ! 


If Iabella is happy in this match, ſurely her fami- 


ly have reaſon to be glad of it; but one cannot he'p 


thinking of January and May!” Selina had read 


nor 


but little, and knew not to what he alluded; 
had 
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ae time to reply, for at that moment Mrs. So- | 
Derive looked in upon them; ſhe ſmiled, as It 1 
4 emed, through tears. —* Orlando,“ faid ſhe, 1 b 


* 


1 
n glad you are returned Why did you leave us 4 


F 5 p abruptly aſter dinner? But come, my children, y 
Mee wait for you below.” —“ And are we to find 9 
deere a new relation, Madam?“ ſaid Orlando. «Ts 4 


Selina de General to compoſe hereafter a part of our fa- 
mma, iy?“ —“ Your ſiſter has decided that it ſhall be 
above . replied Mrs. Somerive, ſtifling a ſigh; “ and 


; that ou, Orlando, will be pleaſed to ſee how much plea- 
which | 4 re this alliance (notwithſtanding there is certainly 
; and too great diſparity of years) gives to your dear 
nner, gather. The difference of age is indeed the only 
eved, pjection: in every other reſpect General Tracy is 
give match infinitely * to what * my daugh- 
ers could have pretenſions to.“ rs. Somerive 
came hen led the way down ſtairs, and her children fol- 
d her Wowed her. 
ed to During ſupper the General aſſumed, as well as 
after- he could, the triumphant air of a young ſucceſsful 


n no Nover. Ifabella was filent, and affected reſignation 
to the will of her parents; while her father looked 
Wat her with eyes in which doubt and concern were 
mingled with hope and ſatisfaction. It ſeemed as if 
be at once rejoiced in having his daughter ſo well 
Weſtabliſhed, and yet feared that to the dazzling ad- 
WE vantages of rank and fortune ſhe might ſacrifice her 
Whappineſs. None of the party ſeemed much dif- 
poſed for converſation; and as the General and Or- 
lando were to depart early the next morning, they 
ſeparated ſooner than uſual: Mrs. Somerive in bet- 
ter ſpirits than ſhe would have been, if the General 
bad not aſſured her that he would himſelf bring 
Orlando down with him, when he returned to claim 
che happineſs of becoming allied to her, and might 
call himſelf the moſt fortunate of men, 
- D 2 Calmed 


* 


Calmed by theſe promiſes, of which ſhe ſau 
nothing that ſhould impede the execution, ſhe 
beheld her ſon depart on the following morning, 
without any of thoſe paroxyſms of grief which 
Orlando had ſo much dreaded, and which he was 
ſo ill able to bear. Before the travellers got into, 
the chaiſe, in which they were to go poſt to Lon- 
don, the General demanded an audience of his fu- 
ture bride; and Orlando was at the fame time 
' Cloſeted by his father, who enjoined him to preſerve 
his morals, to attend to the cultivation of that good, 
opinion with which the General honored him (points 
which a little experience proved to be incompatible), | 
and laſtly, to make enquiry after his brother, and, 
if he could find him, to endeavour by every poſſible 
means to perſuade him to return home. 3 
Orlando promiſed to obey all theſe injunctions, if 
to the utmoſt of his power; and glad to eſcape 
hearing any other charges, which he might have 
found it impoſſible to obey, he received the ſummons 
now ſent him to attend the General with pleaſure; 
for nothing is more painful than the ſenſations which i 
ariſe at the moment of ſeparation from ſuch friends, 
even though the abſence be but tranſient. The 
General had paid his compliments all round, and 
Orlando now embraced all his family with tears in 
his eyes. His father wrung his hand, and once 
more gave him his bleſſing.— His mother could not 
utter the laſt adieu] but went back into the parlor i 
with her daughters; while Orlando, ſeated by his 
military patron, left his paternal manſion as faſt as 
four poſt-horſes could carry him. | 
He was not diſpoſed to talk; but as the diſtance 
encreaſed between him and Monimia between him 
and his. family, all he held dear in the world! the 
depreſſion of his ſpirits encreaſed alſo; while his 
companion, as he approached the ſcene of bis for- 
mer habits, and thought ef the raillery he ſhould 
encounter 


4 


(00-2 

ning, counter upon his new ſyſtem of reformation, be- 
which me more ſilent and contemplative: the clamours 
le waz his miſtreſſes, of whom he had now three upon 
Ws hands, and the ridicule of his friends, aroſe to 
, Lon. Xs imagination in a very formidable light; but then 


his fu- de beauty, youth, and vivacity of Iſabella Somerive 
time] emed excuſes for a much greater folly than he was 
reſervel out to commit. He recollected many of his ac- 
eaintance, whom he was willing to ſuppoſe muck- 
(points der than himſelf, who had married young women 
atible), Without half her attractions. He fancied, that he 
r, and, as weary of the diſſipated life he had hitherto led, 
poſſible Pat as he would foon be no longer a young man, 
tt be declining towards middle age, it was time to 
tions, e fomebody who ſhould be truly attached to 
eſcape Im; white his being married did not at all pre- 


Nude him from gallantries; which he ſaw every 
y elſe purſue whether they were married or not. 


mmons . 8 | t 
eaſure; be greateſt inconvenience he foreſa w, was what 
- which oſe from the precipitate affection he had ſhewn 
friends, Pads his nephew, Captain Warwick, the orphan 
Then of his ſiſter, whom he had taught to conſider 
id, and mſelf as heir to his fortune, who would be much 
tears in ortified at the diſappointment. However, he re- 


d once nciled himſelf to this objection, by reflecting that 
uld nat would be very Hard indeed if his kindneſs to his. 
parlor Iepheu ſhould prevent bis gratifying himſelf; and 


.. a reſolving to make young Warwick an immediate 
eſent of a thouſand pounds, and to ſettle a very 
ndſome income upon him after his death, that he 
Night not be thrown quite out of thoſe expectations 
WP which he had. been brought up, when the Gene- 
ſhould have a family of his wm. 48 
Nothing was farther from the General's intenti- 
chan to marry Iſabella Somerive, even when he 
xd firſt changed his battery, and pretended: to her 
onorable love; but he found ſo little proſpect of- 
ccceding with her, even if all was to happen in her 
: > MI family: 


. 


6 


family as he had foreſeen, and he felt it ſo impoſſible 
to live without her, that what he had begun with 
the moſt inſidious deſigns, concluded at laſt in an 
honeſt, though abſurd one: and having once taken 
the reſolution of committing matrimony, he endea- 
voured to reaſon himſelf out of every objection that 
pride, libertiniſm, or the fear of ridicule, continually 
raiſed againſt it. Iſabella, whoſe heart was perfect- 
ly free from every impreſſion in favor of any other 
man, had ſo behaved as to make the enamoured 
General believe, that only her charming reſerve, 
owing to her ruſtic education, prevented her avow- 
ing her attachment to his perſon; though, on a 
thouſand occaſions previous to his ſerious declara- 
tion, ſhe had placed his vanity and affeQation of 
youth in the moſt ridiculous point of view, and had 

ſhewn him that ſhe did not care a ſtraw for him. 
But ſuch power has vanity in obſcuring the beſt 
underſtandings, that her ancient lover really ſup- 
poſed he could inſpire her with real affection for 
him. Still, however, he felt an awkward kind of 
ſenſation, when he thought of the numberleſs gay 
_ men with whom his blooming Iſabella would 
e ſurrounded when ſhe was his wife. Above all, 
he reflected with diſquiet on his nephew, who was 
reckoned one of the handſomeſt men of the times 
he was three-and-twenty; and the General felt 
no ſatisfaction in being called uncle—Uncle ! it 
ſounded ſo antique. Warwick, indeed, was never 
admitted to live with him; and he now repented 
that he had procured leave for him to come home 
from America, in conſequence of a wound he re- 
_ ceived there, and heartily wiſhed him back again; 
but his return thither was not, according to the 
General's own account, very likely to happen. If 
the preſence of Warwick at his own houſe in 
Groſvenor Place was not agreeable to him, that of 
Orlando was as little ſo; and, though not for quite 
| N 
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the ſame reaſon, for another _ ſimilar. Beſore 4 A 
the laſt conqueſt made by Ifabella Somerive over "a0 


the ſuſceptible heart of General Tracy, at leaſt a ! 1 
third of it had been poſſeſſed by a young woman, 408 


whom he had purchaſed of her mother, and whoſe Du”, 
aſſumed virtue and great attractions had induced him 1 
to admit her into his houſe, where ſhe had reigned FA 
ever ſince very deſpotically. As he had not yet ſet- 1 
tled whether he ſhould part with her or not, or ac- - +), 'N 
quired courage to tell her his intentions, ſhe muſt WINS - 


till he could make up his mind on this point, remain 
where ſhe was; and, whatever might be his future 
reſolution, he did not greatly like that the handſome 
young Orlando ſhould be introduced to her acquain- 
tanee.. As he could not give this reaſon to Mr. 
Somerive for not aſking Orlando to take up his 
abode in his houſe, he had ſedulouſſy avoided men- 
tioning it at all. Orlando had never thought about 
it; but, occupied ſolely by what he had left, he 
= conſidered not a matter ſo inconſequential as whi-- 
cher he was to go when he got to town. Tracy 
= had once or twice led the converſation to topics 
which he thought would engage Orlando to fa 
what he intended in this reſpe&t ; but Orlando too 
no notice of it, till, at length, juſt as they croſſed 
Fulham Bridge, Tracy ſaid, “ Mr. Somerive, . ſhall 
my chaiſe and horſes put you down in London ?—- 
You know I ſtop on this ſe the turnpike, at Hyde- 
Park Corner; but the chaiſe will go with you 
wherever you pleaſe.” 

« I am much obliged to you, Sir,” anſwered Or- 
lando, who never till that moment recollected that 
the General had not invited him to his houſe 
« but there is no ſort of oecaſion to take your car- 
riage.—I ſhall go,” added he, © this evening to 
Mr. Woodfords. N | 

That was a plan that the General did not quite 
anprove of: he knew that, if his intended marriage 
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was once known at that houſe, it would be inftantly 


fpread among his friends by means of the eommuni- a alli 


cation Woodford had with many of their families, Wl 
which was a circumſtance he was not yet prepared 
for. The ambition of Woodford himſelf, and the 
malice and difappointment of the two young ladies, 
would buſy them all in circulating the report; and 
the General, in love as he was, and determined to 
marry, had not yet prepared himſelf to ſtand the 


ironical congratulations of his male or female friends, 
but particularly the latter, on his reſolution of uni- 


ting himſelf in holy matrimony to the niece of his i 


wine-merchant. Theſe thoughts made Orlando's 
intentions of going to Woodford's, which however 


he might eaſily have foreſeen, very unpleaſing to 9 


him; and he remained ſilent for ſome time, conſi- 
dering how he might guard againſt the inconveni- 
encies he apprehended. 

His reafons for not giving him an apartment in 
his own houſe kept their ground; but he would 
very fain have prevented his going to Weodfora's, 
at leaſt till he had himſelf taken ſome means to pre- 
vent the circulation of the news of his intended 
marriage, by requeſting Orlando not to ſpeak of it; 
for he had often remarked that he was quick-ſpirited, 
not without a confiderable ſhare of pride, and affec- 
tionate ſolicitude for the honor of his ſiſters: to 
affect, therefore, making a ſecret in London of what 
he had fo openly avowed in the country, could hard. 
ee of awakening the high-fpirited Orlando to 

degree of reſentment, if not of doubt in regard 
to the reality of his intentions. Afﬀter a long debate 


on the ſubjeR, the General at laſt recollected that 


it was impoſſible to ſuppofe Somerive himſelf would 
not write to a brother-in-law, whom he was fo much 
accuſtomed to conſult, on a ſubject ſo intereſting and 
important; and that, therefore, any preeautions he 


might take in regard to Orlando would be uſeleſs. 
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It is true that his being by bis intended marriage 


ied to his own wine-merchant, had before given. 


bim many ſevere qualms, which a glance from the 


arch and bright eyes of Iſabella had at once diſſipat- 
ed: but now, as he approached his town-houſe, and 
aw thoſe bright eyes no longer, theſe fits of half 
W repentance, originating in pride and prejudice, re- 
WT curred with more force; and when he arrived at his 
= own door, he ſtarted from one of the reveries thus 
brought on, and again ſaid to Orlando, «'Shall my 


ſervants get you an hackney coach? 


There was ſomething in the abrupt manner of 
aſking this, which ſuddenly convinced Orlando that 
the General had no inclination to aſk him into his 
Piqued by this obſervation, . he anſwered 
coldly, that there was no occaſion to trouble his 
fervants, for that he fhould walk to the houſe of his 
uncle, and would fend a porter for the ſmall port- 
manteau he had in the chaife By this time the 
General's valet de chambre had opened the chaiſe- 
door, and Orlando, who was on that ſide, got out. 
He ſtopped; and the General, as he followed him, 
aſked, in a low voice, ſome queſtion of one of the 
footmen who had been left in town, and who came 
to the chaiſe-door alfo: to which queſtion the man 
anſwered aloud, “ No, Sir! ſhe is gone out.“ The 
General, turning to Orlando, who was coolly wiſh- 
ing him a good evening, faid—* You will certainly 
do me the favor to walk in?? 

Orlando by this time comprehending: that there 
was ſome lady ufually reſident with him who was 
not to be ſeen, and that he was only aſked in becauſe 
ſhe was at this time abſent, anſwered that.he would 
not then ' intrude upon him :—but- as I ſhall want 


* on many things of which I am totally ignorant, 

{hall be obliged to you to tell me where I am to. 

receive your orders. : | 
D's There 


the advantage of your inſtructions, Sir,“ ſaid be 
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There was a coldneſs, and indeed a haughtineſs, WW 
in the manner of, Orlando's ſaying this, that con- 
vinced the General he ſaw and was offended by the 
evident deſign he had himſelf formed of evading 
to give him an invitation. More diſconcerted than 
he had almoſt ever felt in his life, he again preſſed 
him to go into the houſe, which Orlando again 
refuſed; and then ſaying he hoped to hear from 
him at Mr. Woodford's, when and where he might Wl 
attend him for the purpoſe of receiving thoſe in- 
ſtructions relative to his future proceedings which 
he had promiſed his father to give him, he again Wi 
wiſhed him a good evening, and walked away. 118 

Orlando had never been in London but once 

when he was about ſixteen, and had then only at- 
tended his mother on a viſit for about a week in 
the ſpring, which ſhe had paſſed with her brother. 
He remembered that he never was ſo happy as 
when they left it, and, on a fine evening of May, 
returned from the ſmoke of the Strand, in one of * 
the ſtreets of which Mr. Woodford lived, to his Wil © 


dear native country, where only there ſeemed to tg 
be any happineſs for him. Since that time he in 
had never felt a wiſh to reviſit London; and in a 
melancholy mood he now proceeded along its g 
ſtreets, recollecting little more than his way from ee 
Piccadilly to the Strand. Every object now wore MW = 
a very different appearance from what they did re 
when he ſaw them before. It was now a 5 W | 


foggy evening in December, and juſt at the hour 


when the inhabitants of the part of the town he b 
was in were at their deſſerts, ſo that hardly any * 
carriages but a few ſtraggling hackney-coaches and - 
drays were rumbling over the pavement. As he ' 
approached Charing-Croſs the buſtle became more; ˖ 
and the further he advanced, the throng of coaches 
coming out of the city, and going towards the 
play-houſes from other parts of the town, deafened ; 
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Ehim with noiſe: but it was a mournful reflection, 
that, among all the human beings he faw around 


him, there was not one intereſted for him. While 
the dirt through which he waded, and the thickneſs 
of the air, filled him with diſguſt, and his mind 
went back to the dear group at home: he ſaw 
them all aſſembled round the fire in the little par- 
lour—his father trying to diſſipate with a book the 


various anxieties that aſſailed him for his children, 


now and then communicated ſome remarkable oc- 
currence to his wife as ſhe fat at her work-table : 
—he ſaw Iſabella employed in making ſome ſmart 
articles of dreſs, and fancying how well ſhe ſhould 
look in it—and Selina,. while ſhe and Emma were 
aſſiſting his mother in completing fome linen for 


him, more attentive to her father's reading, often 


aſking queſtions, and ſoliciting information. 


But when he had finiſhed this picture, his fancy, 


with more pain and more pleaſure, fled to the 


lovely figure of his Monimia in her ſolitary turret, - 


ſighing over the tender recollection. of thoſe hours 
which would never perhaps return, ſometimes wiſh- 
ing ſhe had never known them, but oftener regret- 
ting that they were now at an end.—He ſaw her 
ſtepping cautiouſly into the library,. whenever ſhe 
could 


read over the well-known paſſages he had particu- 
larly pointed out. to her—ſhe dwelt on the pages 
where he had with a pencil marked ſome peculiar 
beauty in the poetry, He fancied he faw her take 
out the lock of his hair which he had given her in 


a little cryſtal locket, preſs it to her lips, and then, . 


imagining ſhe heard the footſteps of her aunt, re- 
turn it haſtily into her boſom, and place it near 
her heart. A thouſand tender images crowded on 


and was rouſed from his abſent ſtate of mind only 
9 


nd it open, to take or replace ſome book 
which they had read together ſhe ſhed tears as ſne 


his mind; he quite forgot whither he was goings 
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3 Foe, 
by finding himſelf at Temple-Bar. Recalled then 
from the indulgence of his viſionary happineſs to 
the realities around him, he recollected that he had 
paſſed the ſtreet where his uncle lived: with fome Wl 
enquiries, however, he found his way back; and, 
on arriving at the houſe, he heard that Mr. Wood- Wi 
ford was out, having dined in the city; and that 
his wife and her daughters were gone to the play ./ 
N with a party of friends who were to ſup with them. d 
He was told, however, by the maid-ſervant who ti 
] let him in, that he was expected, and that a bed I 
had been prepared for him by direction of her e 


maſter, who had received notice of his intended + 
arrival by a letter from the country the day before. h 
; Orlando could not help remarking to himſelf, that d 
| he was likely to have but a cool reception in an © 

houſe, the inhabitants of which could not one of them 


{tay at home to receive him; but he was new 
to the world, and his heart open to all the gene- 
rous ſympathies of humanity. He thought that 
relations loved one another as. well in London as 
in the country; but he ſoon ſaw enough of theſe 
to make him reign, with perfect compoſure, a 
too ſtrict adherence to old-faſhioned claims of 
kindred. 
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CHAP. VL 


A Moment's reflection recalled the confuſed and 
diſſipated thoughts of Orlando back to the tranſac- 
tions of the day. He had never liked General 


Tracy much; and he now liked him leſs than 


ever, and regretted that Iſabella was to be his wife. 
He almoſt doubted whether he ever meant to make 
her ſo; and the idea of any deception raifed his in- 
dignation. But he had nobody to whom he could 
communicate his thoughts: and it was perhaps 
fortunate for him that he had not; for his open, 
unguarded temper, incapable of diſſimulation, and 
deſpiſing it wherever it appeared, was very likely to 
have betrayed him into confidences with his uncle 
which would have hurt his father. 

The moment, however, he faw Woodford, he 
ſhrunk into himſelf; and, inſtead of remembering 
that he had not been at heme to receive him, felt 


only co cern that he was come home at all. 


Warm from a city dinner, the boiſterous manner 
of his uncle appeared particularly diſguſting to Or- 
lando, who had lately been accuſtomed to affociate 
only with women, or with his father and the Ge- 
neral ; the converſation of the former of whom was 
penſively mild, and that of the latter fo extremely 
courtly, . that he ſeemed always 
the drawing-room. Orlando, therefore, was al- 


moſt ſtunned with the halloo of his uncle on re- 


ceiving him: he ſhook him, however, heartily by 
the hand, erying “ Well, my 
ke thee: though devilifhly thou art bit, my little 
hero, to find that all that old Tabby's fine promiſes 


end 


to fancy. himfelf in 


boy! I'm glad to | 
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end in fending thee to carry a rag upon a pole, 


and get ſhot through the gizzard by the Yankies. Wl 
—Aha! I was right, you ſce.— Take my word 


another time. I know the world, and never ſaw 


that waiting for ſuch chances anſwered—A young : "6 


fellow may wait till he is grey on one of thoſe 
hags, and the devil a bit find himſelf the forwarder 
at laſt.— They never die; for o' my conſcience I 
believe they have each of them as many lives as a 
cat: and when at laſt they have the conſcience to 
turn the corner, it's ten to one but they bilk you 
after all.—No, no; take my advice another time 
never depend upon them; *tis better to ſhift for 
one's felt.” 

« Well, Sir, ſaid Orlando, whom this harangue 
equally tired and diſguſted, « you ſee that I have 
followed your advice, by embracing a profeſ- 
flon——” 

« A profeſſion !”” cried Woodford with a con- 
temptuous look; “ and what a profeſſion To be 
ſhot at for about five-and-thirty pounds a year 
Hey? or how much is it? thereabouts, I believe. 
A rare profeſſion, when a man ties himſelf down to 
be at the command of about a dozen others! - n 
this manner he ran on, nothing doubting the 
ſhrewdneſs of his remarks, and not meaning to be 
rude and brutal. in making them ; yet Orlando felt 
that he was both; nor was he much relieved by 
the change in the converſation that brought the 
General's intended match into diſcuſſion. Wood- 
ford was at once flattered by ſuch an alliance, and 


mortified that his own daughters had miſled it. 


He felt proud that he ſhould boaſt of having the 
Honourable Lieutenant General Tracy his ne- 
phew, but was vexed that he had not had any ſhare 
in bringing it about; and this contrariety of ſen- 
ſations found vent in the coarſe raillery he utter- 
ed to Orlando, who was once or twice on the 

point 
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point of loſing his temper, before the entrance of 
the ladies and their party from the play put an end 
to a dialogue fo very diſagreeable to him. 

Young Woodford, who, having quitted trade to 
ſtudy the law, was now a motley compoſition be- 
tween a city buck and a pert Templar, accompa- 
nied his mother and ſiſters; which he took care 
to ſignify was a great favour, and not owing to his 
wiſh to oblige them—but to ſee how he liked a 
young woman they had with them from the city, 
and who was the only daughter of a rich broker of 
the tribe of Iſrael, who had, however, married a 
Chriſtian, and was indifferent enough about his 
own religion to let his daughter be called a Chriſ- 
tian alſo, Her fortune was ſuppoſed to be at leaſt 
ſeventy thouſand pounds; and Mr. Woodford had 
long been ſcheming to procure a match between 
her and his Jemmy :—to which Jemmy declared he 
would condeſcend, if he could but bring himſelf to 
like the girl. But he “ thought her confounded 
ugly, and had no notion of ſacrificing himſelf to 
money. The girl herſelf, juſt come from a board- 
ing-ſchool, her head full of accompliſhments and 
romance, was in great haſte for a lover. Mr. 
James Woodford was reckoned, by ſome of his 
young acquaintance, a very ſmart, fall. 
and Miſs Caſſado needed very little perſuaſion to 
fancy herſelf in love with him. 

The intended huſband of Maria Woodford, and 
a young man who ſeemed to have pretenſions to 
the other ſiſter, were the reſt of the party; who, 
preceded by Mrs. Woodford, now appeared. The 
ladies of the family ſpoke with cool civility to Or- 
lando—the younger Woodford with the air that 
he karat a man of faſhion would aſſume for 
the reception of his country couſin: but under this 
apparent contempt he concealed the mortiſication he 


felt from the obſervation that Orlando, Who was 


always 


ionable man; 
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664 
always admired by the women, was much improv- 
ed in his perſon ſince he laſt faw him. 

With his two female couſins Orlando had never 
been a favourite, notwithitanding his acknowledg- 
ed beauty; and that for no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe he had never paid to their charms the tribute 
of admiration they expected from every body. Eliza 
particularly diſliked him, becauſe he had refuſed a 
fort of a propoſal made by her father to give him 


her hand and a ihare the buſineſs. But the 


ung ſeweſs, who conſulted only her eyes, im- 
1 difcovered, by their SoCal — this 
ſtranger was the ſweeteſt, handſomeſt, moſt en- 
chanting man in the world; and that James Wood- 
ford was nothing to him. She had her imagina- 
tion filled with heroes of novels, and the figure 
and face of Orlande exactly correſponded with the 


ideas of perfection the had gathered from them; 


while the natural good-breeding which accompa- 
nied whatever he ſaid, and that fort of penſive re- 
ferve he maintained in ſuch a company, which 
gave to his manner peculiar ſoftneſs, placed him 
at once amongſt the dear intereſting creatures with 
which her head was always full; and ſhe either fo 
little knew, or ſo little withed to conceal, the im- 
preſſton he had made, that James Woodford and 
his mother perceived it, both with an acceſſion of 
ill humour which did not ſweeten their manners 
towards Orlando. | 

At ſupper every body talked together; though 
their eagerneſs to be heard could not be juſtified 5 
the importance of what they had to ſay, which was 
chiefly remarks on the players, criticiſm on their 
acting, or anecdotes of their lives, of which the 
younger Mr. Woodford had apparently a great fund. 
Orlando, who knew none of them, and for whoſe 
converſation there was no vacancy if he had been 
diſpoſed to converſe, fat a ſibent auditor of this edi- 


tying 
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ing diſcourſe; now wondering at the importance 
Eixcd to people and events which appeared to him 
'H of fo little conſequence—now comparing the noify 
eroup in which he fat, with the dear circle at home, 
165 and his delicious t#te-4-t#tes with his ſoft and ſenſible 
Monimia—and not r looking with ſome 
egree of wonder on the roſy cheeks, disfigured 
Worms, and diſproportioned heads of the ladies —but 
"8 eſpecially on that of Mrs. Woodford, whoſe cheeks 
WE were as red, and whoſe plumage waved as formida- 
bly as that of any of the mifles. He ſoon deter- 
WE mined, that till he could finiſh his buſineſs about his 
commiſſion, and prepare for his duty, he would take 
ga lodging, and not remain where he was likely to 
find FA little ſociety to his taſte, and where his re- 
ception was hardly civil. 
Having taken this reſolution for the morrow, he 
felt no other with but that the diſagreeable night 
Wy would end; and totally neglected by every body but 
MMiſs Caſſado, who now and then addrefled herſelf 
to him in a ſweet ſentimental tone, he had diſen- 
gaged his mind from the ſcene around him, and was 
picturing in his imagination the turret of his Mo- 
nimia. He ſaw her fleeping: and her innocent 
dreams were of him ! Every piece of furniture in 
the room, the books, and the work that lay ſcatter- 
ed about it, were preſent to him. It was the image 
only of Orlando that fat at the table of Mr. Wood- 
ford ; the ſoul that animated that image was at Ray- 
land-Hall. | 
But from this illuſion he was ſtartled by Wood- 
ford; who, giving him a ſmart blow on the ſhoul- 
der with his open hand, cried, « Why, Captain! 
you are in the clouds! Hey-day ! what pretty 
plump dairy-maid at the Hall is the ſubject of this 
brown ſtudy? Never mind, my lad-—a ſoldier finds 
a miftreſs wherever he goes; and though I dare 


token 


{wear thou haſt broken a ſixpence with her as a 
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Confuſion to the Vankies, and that there may ſoon 1 


in ſilence; and Woodford, engaged in ſome of that 


tre (for their ſupper was now concluded), and every 


ready ſwallowed more than was ſufficient to elevate 
his robuſt ſpirits, ſtood up with his back to the fire 


in terms ſo very improper, that Orlando, to whom it 


and poſitively refuſed not only to drink it, but to ſtay 


( 66 ) £ 
token of true love—ſhe will not break her heart, 
I warrant her, while there's a ſturdy young carter 
in the county of Suſſex—Come, moſt magnanimous il 
Captain, cheer up! We are going to drink, in a 
bumper of ſuch claret as thou haft not often taſted, i 


be not a drop of American blood in their rebellious 
hearts As though art going to fight againſt them, 
thou wilt help us drink againſt them Come; your 
glaſs, Sir; your glaſs ! and when that toaſt has paſſes, 
] have another.” : 2 

Orlando, who was more ſhocked and diſguſted 
by every word his uncle ſpoke, now took his glaſs 


converſation which he called roaſting, with another 
of the young men, let him drink the wine without 
inſiſting on his repeating words, from which, al- 
moſt ignorant as he was of the nature of the conteſt 
with America, his reaſon and humanity alike recoil- 
ed. : 

But he did not fo eſcape from the future toaſt with 
which his inſupportable uncle had threatened him. 
When the whole company had drawn round the 
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glaſs was again by the order of Mr. Woodford 
charged —he, who in dining out, and in the liberal 
potations he had taken ſince he came home, had al- 


in the middle of his family and his gueſts, and there 
gave a toaſt which had a very direſt reference to 
General Tracy's marriage with his niece Iſabella, 


was particularly addreſſed, felt every principle of 
perſonal honour or -general propriety inſulted by it, 


in the room while it was drank. Being once rouſed 


and feeling himſelf right, the vulgar ridicule of his 


uncle 


„ 
uncle had as little effect as the more ſerious and an- 


gry remonſtrance of his coxcomb couſin, who aſſur- 
ed him, that only his little knowledge of the world, 


ſcrious reſentment. A ſevere pang touched the 
ſenſible heart of Orlando, as he recollected that his 
beloved mother would be vexed at this difference 
between her brother and her ſon : but, when he re- 
lated the cauſe, he was ſure ſhe would not blame, 
but commend him; and conſcious of all the dignity 
of an unadulterated mind, ſcorning to ſtoop to even 
an unworthy expreſſion becauſe it was authoriſed by 
cuſtom, or inſiſted upon by a relation, he took his 
hat, and, wiſhing the ladies good night with- great 
politeneſs, was leaving the houſe, when Woodford 
himſelf overtook him at the door, and apologiſed for 
his unguarded propoſal, by which, however, he 
proteſted he meant not to oftend him. On this apo- 
logy, and on an aſſurance that he ſhould hear no 
more of ſuch offenſive converſation, Orlando re- 
turned to the room, though fully determined to leave 
the houſe the next day. 

The licentious and vulgar mirth, however, which 
Mr. Woodford choſe to call conviviality, was at an 
end after this incident. James Woodtord, already 
deteſting Orlando, could hardly be civil to him: 
the lady of the houſe beheld him with a mixture of 
envy, contempt and terror: the miſſes, his couſins, 


Jeſſica, gone already an age in lovey admired his 
ſpirit, and adored his beauty; and when her father's 
chariot, with an old Hilpah who acted as a fort of 
duenna in it, came to fetch her home, ſhe made a 
tolerably confident advance to engage the & brave 


. 


Pty: creature” to eſcort her home, Orlando, 


> Orlando, which the lady was at no pains 
to conceal, ſuffered her to depart alone. i 


and ruſtic education, could cover him from the moſt 


felt only reſentment and contempt: but the little 


owever, either did not or would not underſtand 
her; and James Woodford, piqued at the preference 
given to 
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The reſt of the party immediately ſeparated: the Mee 
young barriſter retired to his chambers, hardly n 
deigning to with his, country couſin good night 
Orlando, whoſe trouble no kindneſs from this family g 
had power to allay, as their neglect had no power efo 
to increaſe it, went to his room little diſpoſed to ſleep; 
fatigue of body and mind gave him up to a few 


hours of forgetſulneſs. At dawn of morning he 5 
awoke, and, as he knew it would be long before any 


of the ſervants roſe in an houſe where night was con- * a 
verted into day, he dreſſed himſelf; and as the day Wl 


was to be dedicated to buſineſs, and he wiſhed to Wl 


loſe as little time as poſſible, he went to breakfaſt at 
a coffee-houſe, and left a note for his uncle, ſaying, 

in civil but cold terms, that, as he had ſo many 1a 
affairs to tranſact in a very ſhort time, he muſt keep B 
very irregular hours, and therefore ſhould be a an 
troubleſome inmate in a family; for which reaſon e 
he ſhould take a lodging near the part of the town WI® pl 
where his engagements lay, and ſhould only occaſi- er 
onally treſpaſs upon him for a dinner. 480 cl: 

From the coffee-houſe where he breakfaſted he us | 
wrote to General Tracy, requeſting his directions, ett] 
as he determined not to call at his houſe. To this “ 
letter, however, he did not expect an anſwer till after 
one O'Clock, as the General was feldom vifible 
ſooner: and he employed the long interval in writing 
to his family a ſhort account of his fafe arrival in 
London, par | in pouring out his whole heart to Mo- 
nimia in a letter, which he incloſed in one to. his 
ſiſter Selina. 

General Tracy was in the mean time ſuffering, 
on one fide, all the apprehenſions of what would 
be thought and faid,, when his intended marriage 
ſhould be known, by thofe whoſe intereſt it was to { 
keep him ſingle; and on the other, from his fears if 
of loſing Iſabella, his paſſion for whom abſence did W''* 
not promiſe to do much towards curing. we ws 
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aa been returned from his recruiting party above a 
ek, and had been ſeveral times in Groſvenor Place 
MEEnquiring for his uncle; and the behaviour of the 
ay of the houſe towards her ancient lover was ſuch 


gave him great reaſon to ſuppoſe that his intended 
eform was ſuſpected, if not known. Of this, how- 
er, he had no longer any doubt, when, going late 
Wn the evening after his arrival in town to the houſe 
e uſually frequented in St. James's-ſtreet, he was 
cracked upon this tender ſubject by all his old 
eends, and rallied without mercy. As he could 
ot deny an affair of which they ſeemed ſo well ac- 
uainted with the particulars, he took at once the 
eſolution to avow it; their ridicule then ceaſed, 
ud Tracy returned home, glad that this firſt burſt 
f laughter was over. 

But much was yet to come of a more ſerious 
ature, againſt which he armed himſelf as well as 
Wc could, by reflecting that he had a very good right 
o pleaſe himſelf, and that neither Captain Warwick, 
or any of thoſe other perſons to whom he had given 
claim over him, had any other dependance than on 


n A A An. » 


Wcttlements, he knew he muſt pay them; but what- 
er he had done for Warwick was entirely volun- 
ry; and as his nephew had no other dependence, 
e would hardly, for his own fake, ſo behave as to 
Het himfelf off from a ſhare of his future fortune 
ecauſe he could not have it all, 

Armed with theſe reflections, he determined to 
nd this difagreeable ſtate at once, by telling War- 
ick what he intended for himſelf, and 2 him. 
nd when his nephew, appriſed of his being returu- 
Wd to London, waited on him the next morning at 


. RR. 


Wnounted a breach, plunged at once into the ſubject— 
W ntormed Captain Warwick of his intention to 


ture. proviſion he intended for him, | 
Warwick, 


is bounty. To the women on whom he had made 


reakfaſt, Tracy, though he wauld rather have 


narry, and of the immediate preſent, as well as fu- 


to equip himſelf for the ſervice, and to join that 


1 


Warwick, who had always feared his uncle's 
very youthful propenſities would, as he advanced in 
life, betray him into the very folly he was now 
about to commit, received this intelligence with 
more concern than ſurpriſe. He was himſelf of the 
gayeſt and moſt inconſiderate diſpoſition. In the 
height of health, youth, and ſpirits, the admiration Wl 
of every Woman he ſaw, and the life of every 
company he went into, his vanity did not allow him 
to ſuppoſe that he owed any part of that admiration Wl 
to the proſpect he had of being heir to General 
Tracy's wealth; and, imputing it all to his own Wi 
merit, he fancied himſelf ſuperior to the malice of 
fortune. There were many poſſibilities which, on 
a moment's reflection, weakened the blow which 
this intelligence ſeemed at firſt to give to his faireſt 
hopes—His uncle might change his mind a day be- 
fore it was executed—the young woman might jilt 
him—or, even if the marriage took place, he would 
probably have no children; and then he ſhould 
himſelf be ſo little injured by this match, that it was 
not worth thinking about with any degree of con- 
cern.— The thouſand pounds too, which his uncle 
promiſed him, was a douceur that conſiderably 
abated the bitterneſs of ſuch intelligence; and 
Warwick, rather through the — — of his 
nature than from motives of prudence or policy, 
received this intelligence ſo much more calmly than 
Tracy expected, that his uncle appeared to be in a 
better humour with him than ever. This uneaſy 
ſubje& once diſcuſſed, Tracy proceeded to inform 
him, that the brother of his intended bride, for 
whom he had procured an Enſign's commiſlion in 
his (Warwick's) regiment, though not in the fame 
company, had accompanied him to London, in order 


part of- the corps that were in England. hile he e 
was thus ſpeaking, Orlando's note was brought 2 


a on Tracy hinting that ſuch were his wiſhes, 
 EEptain Warwick immediately offered to go him- 
if to the young ſoldier, and = him every aſſiſ- 
| Ence and information that could be uſeful to him. 

WS Inſtead, therefore, of a written anſwer to his 
te, Orlando heard a gentleman enquiring for 
n in the coffee-room; and on his appearing, 
WE 2ptain Warwick, whoſe figure and addreſs imme- 
ately prejudiced every body in his favour, intro- 
ced himſelf as the nephew of General Tracy. 

If Orlando inſtantly conceived a favourable opi- 
on of Warwick, he was yet more {truck with his 


few acquaintance. From his uncle's account, and 
nom what his own imagination added to it, he 
h ME ppoſed that he was to be a temporary bear-leader 
t a tall ſtraight-haired cub juſt come from ſchool, 


ho wanted a drill ſerjeant rather than a faſhion- 


It le acquaintance : but when he ſaw, and only for 
d moment had converſed with Orlando, he perceived 
d iat he was one of thoſe beings for whom educa- 
15 on can do little, and whom nature has fo highly 


Wvourcd that nothing can be added by aq Ihe 
o young men, thus highly pleaſe 


le with each 
ly cher, ſoon entered into converſation, with that 
1d nguarded familiarity which accompanies generous 
is WE mpers in the candid days of youth. Orlando 
„oke his mind very freely on the abſurdity of the 
an Watch meditated by the venerable General; and 


WV arwick as freely ridiculed it, while he could not 
ep exprefling ſome curioſity as to Iſabella, whoſe 
Harms had thus brought about what ſo many art- 
| women of all deſcriptions had been trying at for 
De laſt thirty years at leaſt, Orlando deſcribed 
Wis ſiſter as he really thought her—a very hand- 
me girl, full of ſpirit and vivacity, with a great 
eal of good humour—a good ſhare of underſtand- 
g, which did not, however, exempt her. from 
Peing very vain, and ſomewhat of a coquette. It 
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. 
was on enquiries relative to her perſon, which he 
ſaid muſt be extraordinary, that Warwick dwelt Wi 


the moſt—< Really,” faid Orlando, © I have ſeen be. 


many women who are as handſome, ſome hand- 9 


ſomer. For example, I think Selina, my third 3 
faſter, infinitely more beautiful, though I own toi 


you ſhe is not generally reckoned fo.” —« Upon 
my ſoul,” replied Warwick, “ your family, Some- Wl 
rive, muſt be a very dangerous one I ſuppoſ 
though, I am pretty ſecure; for my good old uncle 
ur young uncle— cry him mercy !—will not let mn: 
have a peep, for the world, at this future aunt «Mi 
mine!“ Orlando was glad to ſee that Warwick 
received with fo much gazete de: cœur, an even 
which would have raiſed in the minds of moſt other 

perſons, ſo ſituated, inveterate enmity againft hi 

whole family. Warwick engaged him to dine at AW 
tavern in Pall-Mall; and they then went out togc-Wil 
ther, that Orlando might know where to find the 
tradeſmen for whom he had occaſion. 4 
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oe OR a young man of the temper and diſpoſition {0 
cle of Orlando, there could not be a more dangerous +14 
me companion than Captain Warwick. Indulged from ** 
his — by his uncle, in every thing that did 9 
not interfere with his own pleaſures, and having 10 

vo parents to reſtrain him, Warwick never dream- ne 


Ned of checking himſelf in whatever gratified his 17 
paſſions or flattered his imagination. His ſpirit ol 
and vivacity recommended him to ſocieties of men, 1 
= where he learned to be an agreeable debaucke, to 1 
drink without loſing his reaſon, but not always to 5 
play without loſing his money. His very fine per- 
ſon, and the ſoftneſs of manners he could occa- b 
ſionally aſſume, endeared him to the women, among Pt 
whom he was called the handſome Warwick, and 's 
with them loſt his time—but hitherto without lo- il bi 
ſing his heart. With all his acquired imperfec- "+8 
tions, he retained many inherent good qualities— 1 2 
He was humane, generous, and candid: his ſoldiers 1 
adored him; and his friends, amid all that faſhion- „ 
able diſſipation in which moſt of them lived, were 
more attached to Warwick than faſhionable men 
uſually are to any body. Orlando, in the ſimpli- 
city of his heart, thought him the man in the world 
moſt calculated to be his friend. Warwick was 
recruiting at Barnet; but, however, had obtained 
leave to be in London : and Orlando, who, after 
paſſing a few days with him, could leſs than ever 
endure the fort of ſociety he found at Mr. Wood- 
ford's, took a lodging near Warwick's, and the 
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became almoſt inſeparable. The General, embar- 
raſſed between his love for Iſabella Somerive, which 
he could not conquer, and his preſent connections, 
which he knew not how to break, paſſed in a ftate 
of mind by no means enviable the firſt week after 
his return to London; but. the greateſt torments 
he was to experience had not yet overtaken him, 
for the ſocieties of faſhionable women, among 
which he had been the oracle, were nat yet aſſem- 


bled: for the winter. He dreaded, when. he. met 
them, not only the loſs: of his, conſequence, but 


the ſeorn and ridicule he ſhould be expoſed to. 


He wiſhed to be once married, when common 
civility would repreſs thoſe ſarcaſms to which he 


knew he ſhould- be otherwiſe. expoſed; yet, as the 
eparations neceſſary for this. important event, 


PF 

which he aſſured Mr. Somerive- he would haſten, 
were to be begun, his reſolution failed: he-wiſhed 
he had not gone ſo far, but had adbered to his for- 


mer cruel plan, of — till the death of her 
iſpe 


father, and the diſtreſs: and rſion of her family, 


which- that event threatened, Fad throum her. into 
a ſituation in which it was likely. ſhe. might be 


tempted to accept. leſs honourable. propoſals. 
wa e the mind of - the ancient. lover thus. fluc- 


tuated between the fear of loſing her. quite, and 


the reluctance he felt to reſign his liberty to ob- 


tain her, Iſabella diſcovered no impatience- for. his- 


return; but. waited for her promiſed dignities with 
tranquillity, which her father was far from-ſhar- 


ing. The painful idea of ſacrificing. this daughter 


to mereenary conſiderations, was not more ſup- 


portable than that of leaving her deſtitute, toge- 
ther with the reſt of her family, of a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence; but, above all, the cruel deſertion of 


his eldeſt * of whom hs had now heard nothing 
for many weeks, corroded his heart with uneeaſing 
ments; 1 and thoſe — were increaſed - by 
the 


- brother, he ſhould loſe himſelf. 
and an heart almoſt infenſible of all pleaſures: but 


6 I. 1 
the neceſſity he impoſed upon Hinfelf, of conceals 
ing them as much as poffible from his wife. 


The letters he received from Orlando were 
his only conſolation; yet even theſe: were embit- 
tered by hearing; in every one of them, that all 
his enquiries after his brother had hitherto been 
fruitteſss Warwicky. who found great pleaſure in 


his company, had, very early in their aequairt- 


ance, learned the ſource of that amciety whiety 
often clouded the open countenance of his fflend; 
and, in hopes of meeting Philip Somerive;- they 
had gone together; not only to public places, and 
to all parts of them which it was likely he might 
frequent, but to gaming houſes and taverns of the 
ſecond claſs, where, from Orlando's deſeription of 
his brother's. ſtyle of converſation, Warwiek 
thought it moſt likely he would be found: but 
they gained no intetfigence” of him; and the very 
reſearch vans not made with- impunity by War- 
wick; who” could ſeldomr help engaging in any: 
thing that was going forward. But Orlando's af- 
fection for his family, and for Moenitmia, ſecured 
him effectually from the infection of ſueh ſocieties 
—he had ſtrength of mind enough to confider' 


how much he owed to them and to himſelf, and to 


reflect how unpardonable- his conduct muſt appear 
to his father, if, in undertaking 
Theſe refſections, 
what were derived from the hope of paſſing the 
ſummer of his life with Monimia, were antidotes 
even to the influence of Warwiek's example, vo 
often gaily rallied his country prejudices, but never 
ſeriouſly attempted to pervert” his principles—and* 
ſometimes, in their more ſerious converſations, was 
candid enough to on that he- ſhould himſelf be a 
happier man if he did not rather than incur thay 
ridicule» of thoſe for whoſe opinion he felt o 
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cofitempt, plunge into vices for which he had no 
taſte, and call purſuits pleaſurable, which, in fact, 
had no power to beſtow pleaſure. | 9 

Orlando had now been three weeks in London; 
for the plan of returning to paſs his Chriſtmas at 
Wolverton, which had been once propoſed, had 
been given up. The General, contented with il 
having introduced him to Captain Warwick, had 
ſeen no more of him ſince than common civility 
required, and was now gone to paſs that ſpace of 
time between the end of the old and beginning of 
the new year, when it is very faſhionable to be in 
London, at the houſe of his brother, Lord Bar- 
haven, who uſually remained at his northern reſi- 
dence till the end of January. The General had WW 
originally propoſed to return to Somerive's houſe 
at this time; but not having yet recovered the 
coubting qualms which he had ſince felt, he thought 
a fortnight at his brother's, where he hoped and 
believed no idea of his intentions could yet have 
been heard, would give his arguments on- both 
Jides fair play, which now were ſo equally balanc- W 
ed: he ſhould be alike removed from the faſcinat- 
ing charms of the blooming Iſabella, and from 
thoſe rivals who, in London, had many eſtabliſhed 
claims on his heart and his pocket.—He ſhould 
not, on one hand, be delighted with the ſpectacle 
of mou happineſs and domeſtic comfort, which 
the- circle at Somerive's houſe often offered him ; 
nor, on the other, dread the ridiculous light which 
the wit of his London friends threw on his in- 
tended marriage with a beautiful . ruſtic, almoſt 
young enough to be his grand-daughter, In theſe 
reaſons he wrote to Somerive, lamenting the ne- 
ceflity he was under to change his plan; and al- 
ledging that it was family engagements alone that 
unpelled him to do fo, but that as ſoon as they were 
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; fulfilled he ſhould haſten on the wings of rapture to 


Weſt Wolverton, he ſet out for the North. | 
Orlando continued another month in town with- 


out hearing of his return, or wiſhing to hear it for 
any other reaſon than becaufe it would, he thought, 


de the ſignal of their going down together to the 


houſe of his father. —At = end of that time he 
became impatient— he had now been above fix 
weeks abſent, and the letters he had from his fa- 
mily, but ſtill more thoſe he leſs frequently receiv- 
ed from Monimia, irritated his impatience. - The 
anguiſh of mind that every week increafed, while 
Mr. Somerive had no news of his eldeſt ſon, was 
by his letters forcibly exprefſed to Orlando, while 
his mother and his ſiſters gave him mournful ac- 
counts of his father's health. Mrs. Rayland's let- 
ters were, though very rare, the greateſt allevia- 


tions to his uneaſineſs that Orlando received; for 


they were as expreſſive of kindneſs, and of increa- 
ſing attachment to him, as the reſerve of her man- 
ner, and the formality of her ſtyle, would permit 
them to be; and it was a great and very unuſual 
degree of favour towards any one, that alone could 
urge her to write at all, The two letters he re- 
ceived from her, therefore, were conſidered by 
Orlando as being more unequivocal proofs of her 
ſettled affection for him, than any ſhe had yet 
given. | 

Still the time when he ſhould be permitted to 
return to the dear paternal ſpot, around which were 
aſſembled all the future hopes of his life, ſeemed 
inſupportably long.— He was now in Hertfordſhire 
with his men; and only oecaſionally obtained a 


don. In the tedious days he paſſed almoſt alone in 
a little country town, his reſource was in books, 
and to ſuch as he could attain he applied himſelf 
with more' avidity _ he had ever done at the 

3 


few os to paſs with his friend Warwick in Lon- 


Hall. 
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leaving a letter, in which ſhe turned him, and all 


ridicule. She took with her all the preſents he 


Hall. Thus aſſed the month of February, and 
part of March. Mr. Somerive then believing, Wl 
with great appearance of reaſon, that Tracy was 
trifling with his. daughter, wrote to the General in 
ſuch a way as muſt bring on a deciſion. In con- 
Aaquence of this, the General, {till wavering, re- 
turned to London, from whence, and from his duty 
in Parliament, he had abſented himſelf ſince the 
beginnigg of the ſeſſion on ,pretence of ill health. t 
On his arrival in town a circumſtance awaited Wl 
him, which called him back to his -honeſt reſolu- 
tions; for the young woman, on whom he had * 
ꝓrofuſely laviſhed great ſums of money, who was 
ſtabliſned in his houſe, and whoſe ſattlement he 
had lately increaſed in conſequence of his propoſed Wi 
marriage, had quitted his houſe the evening before 
that on which ſhe knew he was to return to it, Wl 


her former profeſſions of attachment to him, into 


Had made her, to a very conſiderable amount 
gave him the name af a perſon whom ſhe had au- 
thoriſed to receive the annual ſum he was to pay 
her —informed him ſhe was gone to Italy with a 
young man of faſhion, whom ſhe named to him, 
and was his moſt abedient humble ſervant. 

As the exceſſive vanity of the General had 
blinded him fo far, as to make him believe he was 
extremely .helovai by this young woman, who had 
always laughed at and impoſed upon him, he was 


*hunderftruck by an incident fo anexpacted, and 


cruelly -aartified to find, that while he wes modi- 
tating how to ſaften to her the pain of parting, ſhe 
was thinking only of flying from him with 2 
gounger flover. His reſalutions an favour of ma- 
trimony, which pride and the dread of ridicule had 
at leaft ſuſpended, now returned in all their force. 
Me immediately wrote to Symenive, exculing, 25 
. 8 plauſibly 
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kuftbly as he could, his late apparent backward- 
ness, and acquainted him that he only waited for 


the drafts of the ſettlements, which, as particular 
citeumſtances in his affairs rendered much atten- 
tion to them neceſfary, his ſolicitor hadi ptomiſed to 


Rave drawn up, and laid before two of the moſt 


eminent contiſel—all which he was affured would 


not take up above forthight, at the end ef which 
dame he mould ky himſelf and his fortune at the 
feet of his adorable Iſabella. 


The General, however, though he was 'now 
really in atteſt, could not prevail on the men of 
law to make a forced march in his favour; and 
the fortnigkt elapſed in queries and queſtions, by 
which there ſeemed no other end to be obtained 
than that of incteuſing the fees of the gentlemen 


of che long robe, and the bill of attendance to the 


attorney. Sotnerivde again thought himſelf trifled 
with; and the General, in order to convince him 
he wes not, went down on a Tudden to Welt 
Wolverton, where the charms of Iſabella regained 
at once all their power ; and after ſtaying ten days, 
and reiewinig, in the moſt ſolemin manner, his en- 
gagements with Somerwe, he returned to London, 
to make tlie laſt preparation for his marriage, which 


was fixed to Be Within three weeks. s it had 
long been ſettled that Orlando was to return home 


to be preſent at the celebration of theſe nuptiale, 
ye Heird that all was at length ſettled, with a mix- 
ture of pleafttre ænd ꝓain. Phe delight that He felt 


at the idea 6f returning to finds fo Gdefir to hf 


above all, öf Reine is Monimia, was embfttered 


by reflecting on the ffertſice his fifter was about 


to mee in this thieqtia marriage; nor could he re- 


fte&t without regret on the injury it Would do "to 
the intereſts of Tis friend Warwick, who, however, 
poke of it himiſelf With Philoſophic galety. 

WV Tt 
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It was near the end of April before the General, 
who now remained ſteady to his engagements, Ml 
could prevail upon the tardy ſpecial pleader, the 
puzzling counſel, and the — ſoli- 
citor, to complete their parts in this intended con- 
tract. At laſt however the General, attended by hi 
two of them, ſet out for Weſt Wolverton, and in in 
a few days was followed by Orlando. =_ 

The day after his arrival was occupied till it be 
was almoſt dark, with the ceremony of hearing br 
theſe endleſs ſettlements read; and, as he was a hi 

to them all, it was impoſſible to eſcape, even 
on pretence of the indiſputably neceſſary viſit to ad 
Mrs. Rayland; but the inſtant they were ſigned he Wi of 
ew eagerly to the Hall. 4 

The foht of the many well-known objects on i ©* 
his way—?very tree, every ſhrub, recalled to his Mi ** 
mind a thouſand pleaſing ideas; and as he paſſed A ” 
haſtily through the fir wood, where in a dreary Wl 
night of December he had laſt parted from Mo- 
nimia, or at leaſt paſſed a few agitated moments 
previous to their parting, he compared his preſent 
enfations with what he had at that time felt, and 
laughed at the ſuperſtitious impreſſion given him 
then, and on ſome former occaſions, by the gloom 
of the winter ſky—when he fancied that, in the 
hollow murmur of the breeze, he heard, © Orlando 

will reviſit theſe ſcenes no more!“ 

Every object, then wrapped in real and imagi- 
nary horrors, was now gay and joyous. It was a 

lovely glowing evening, towards the end of April. 
he ſun was ſet, but his beams ſtil] tinged with 
0 vivid colours the weſtern clouds, and their reflec- 
tion gave the water of the lake that warm and ro- 
ſeate hue which painting cannot reach.— The ten- 
der green of ſpring formed to this a lovely con- 
traſt; and, where the wood of ancient pines ceaſed, 
his path lay through a coppice of low — 
| an 
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ed young ſelf-planted firs the ground under them 


thickly ſtrewn with primroſes and the earlieſt wild 


fowers of the year. 


Hope and pleaſure ſeemed to breathe around 
him Hope and pleaſure filled the heart and flaſhed. 
in the eyes of Orlando; and perhaps the moment 
when he reached the door of the old Hall, though 
he was forced to ſtop a moment to recover his 
breath and recollection, was one of the happieſt in: 


his life. 


It had been the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, from his firſt. 
admiflion to the Hall, never to enter the apartment. 
of Mrs. Rayland but on permiſſion ; but now, as 
he had informed her from London that he intended. 
to be at the Hall in a few days, and had received an 
anſwer moſt cordially inviting him, his impatience. 
would not permit him to wait for this ceremony; 
and he hardly. felt the ground beneath him, as he 
ſprang up the ſtairs that led to her uſual ſitting. 


parlour, and opening the door, ſaw, by the faint 
light which the old gothic caſements afforded at 
that hour of the evening, Monimia fitting on the 
He flew towards her, . 
forgetting at that moment, that the world contain-- 
ed any other being. Surpriſe and pleaſure deprived: 


oppoſite window ſeat alone. 


her as much of her recollection as they had done 
her lover; but it returned ſooner, and ſhe entreat- 
ed him to forbear thoſe frantic expreſſions of ten- 


derneſs which were ſo dangerous in ſuch a place.—- 


« Where are the old Ladies then?” cried he.— 


« They are only walking in the gallery,” replied . 


Monimia, „as Mrs. Ryland was not well 2 


to go out to-day— they will be back again immedi- g 
diately.—“ That cannot be,“ cried Orlando im- 


patiently, & for you know how ſlow their progreſs; 


is; but let us not loſe, a moment in talking of 


them.— Tell me, Monimia, can I ſee you at night 


as I uſed to do? Are you ſtill in your turret, with 
the 


5 


7 1 1 
the ** means of leaving it — Tell me, Moni- Wl 
mia, I muſt not cannot be refuſed,” = 

„ Ah, Orlando!” anſwered the faltering Moni- Wl 

mia, © deareſt Orlando] how often have I re- 
—_ of thoſe dangerous, thoſe improper meet- Wl 
ings; With how mach di y we eſcaped, end Wl 
how impoſſible it would have for any other 
circumitance than your abſence to have quieted the 
ſuſpicions of my aunt — And ought we now to 

nl renew this hazardous correſpondence—ought we i 

| to incur again fuch danger? — Orlando interrupt- Wl 

" ed her: Ought we. !” exclaimed he. Is that 

4 a queſtion Monimia would have made after fo long 

an abſence, if Monimia was not changed? — 

Changed, Orlando ! can you think me chang- Wi 

ed? Prove then that you are not,” {aid he, again Wl 

impaticntly interrupting her: © let me ſee you to- 
night; my leave of abſence is only for a few days, 
till any ſiſter is married, and I mutt not—I will not 
be rift with, — Oh, huſh ! bufh !” whiſper- Bl 

ed ſhe, © there is a noiſe l they are coming from 
the gallery had better not be found here with 

Ty you.” — “ Promiſe then, Monimia—promiſe me, 

H and you ſhall go.—I will hazard every thing, 

even an immediate diſcovery, if you. refuſe me.” 

Monimia, trembling at his vehemence, then figh- 

ed her confent—and hardly knowing what the 

was about, gathered up fon: wean the hed | 

— Bi, '20vd; eedy left the room, white Wl 

Orlando walked to the other end of it, aſſum- 

ing, us Well as he was able, an air of unconcern ; 

bet before he had made a fecond turn Mrs. Ray- 
yy — land entered—and ſtarted at the ſight of him, 

#8 though the had . him eicher that day ar 

the next. 

le approached her with all that afe&tion which: 
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is ber hand; the exprefled her pleaſure at ſeeing him 
 rcturned.. He then paid his compliments to Mrs. 
u- I Ionnard, whoſe eyes he ſavy were thrown round the = 
room for Monimia; the returned his civilities, how- 
eeer, with great good humour. Candles were or- 
re and Mrs. Rayland invited him to ſupper, and 
be take up his reſidence at the Hall—favors which, 
Jvich unfeigned pleaſure, he accepted. The old 
Lady, who had now long been accuſtomed to con- 

e Orlando as a creature of her own forming, 
was pleaſed to fancy him improved, both in his per- 
ſon, and in his manners, during his ſhort abſence. 
He had acquired a military air—he was more eaſy, 
ut not lefs reſpectful; and The fancied he referhbled 
7- her grandfather's picture more than he uſed to do; 
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n but the expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe not to ſee him in 

uniform, which the ſaid, in her time, all gentlemen 
„ of the army appeared in ufuallyp. | 

t Orlando promifed to conform to what The thought 


night in that refpect=—not however without foie 

n apprehenſions, that as he advanced in life ſhe would 
h propoſe to him, in order that he might be ſtill mere 
„ like Sir Orlando Rayland, whoſt portrait the wiſhed: 
55 him to reſemble, to purchaſe a tie wig, and brandiſh 
a ſword of which the guard fhould be loft in un 
No immenſe letve.. | HAD 
e As Mrs. Raytand was not very well, having lately 

n had un attack of the gout, to which fire was in the 
e 


} ant | | y | 
[| a. conidemntd as wrong, and rendunced us dahfe 
. bat wen Monfmia could prevail upen him de 
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leſs of his preſent happineſs, and to be more reaſon- nr” 


able, ſhe related to him all that had paſſed during 
his abſence. Her life had, however, afforded very 


little variety, but was rather amended in regard to 
Mrs. Lennard's treatment of her, who employed her 


more than uſual in attendance upon Mrs. Rayland, 


in order to fave herſelf trouble, gave her more liber- W 


ty, and was rather leſs harſh towards her than-for- 
merly,—She related, that ſhe was now often ſuffered 
to go to church, which had afforded her the oppor- 
tunities ſhe had ſnatched to meet Selina and correſ- 
pond with him. Her aunt had apparently forgotten 
her ſuſpicions and anger when he was no longer 
near the Hall; and the diſappearance of Betty Rich- 
| ards, who was ſaid to have gone off (according to 
her own aſſertions) to Philip Somerive, and was 


reported to be ſupported by him in London, had' i | 


been the means of eradicating entirely from the 
mind of Mrs. Rayland all thoſe ſuſpicions which the 
goſſip of the country, collected and repeated by the 
jealouſy of the old butler, had made on her mind; 


and now ſhe thought better of Orlando than if theſe 
doubts had never been raiſed. 


Orlando, in collecting this from Monimia, ſaw 
too clearly the reaſon why his brother had ſo care- 


fully avoided him; and amid all the delight of which 
his heart was ſenſible in this conference, it felt a 


ſharp pang, when he reflected how great an acceſ- 


ſion of pain this intelligence, which did not ſeem to 
have reached him yet, would give to the already 
woaundled heart of his father. * 8548 
Day unwelcomely appeared, and it was dangerous 
for Monimia to ſtay a moment longer. Orlando 


|  . conducted: her ſafely back, extorting from her a pro- 
Wl muſe chat they dhould meet every night during the 
WA ſhort time he was to ſtay. When he left her his 
Wl - "fpirits would not allow him to ſleep —The morning 
W was delicious, and a thouſand birds from the woods, 
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1- BF on every fide the park, ſeemed to hail his arrival. 
- Again all the enchanting viſions with which youth 
and hope had formerly ſoothed his mind re- appeared 


—never did they ſeem to him fo likely to be realized. 
His ſanguine imagination, no longer repreſſed by 
doubts of Mrs. Rayland's intentions towards him, 


3 


1 


'- WS which were now every thing but actually declared, 
= 12 repreſented to him the moſt bewitching ſcenes of 
d future happineſs. The only alloy was his brother's 
—indiſcretions and his father's ill health; but he be- 
{- lieved he ſhould be able to obviate the inconveni- 


encies of the one, and to reſtore the other, when he 
ſhould poſſeſs, what the courſe of nature rendered 
likely to be at no great diſtance, the property of 
Mrs. Rayland, which he meant to reſign to his 
father for his life. 

Happy pliability of the human ſpirit!” Happy 
that period, when youth, and health, and hope, unite 
to paint in brilliant colours' the uncertain future— 
when no fad experience, no corroſive diſappoint- 
ment, throws dark hues over the animating land- 

ſkip; or, if they do, are ſoftened into thoſe ſhades 
that only add to its beauty] Orlando would not diſ- 
tinguiſh, in that his fancy was buſted in drawing, 
any but agreeable objects Monimia infinitely more 
lovely, and, if poſſible, more beloved than ever, was 
the principal figure. He ſaw her the adored miſtreſs 

| of that houſe, where ſhe had been brought up in 
) indigence, in obſcurity, almoſt in ſervitude; this 
gem, which he alone had found, was fet where na- 
ture certainly intended it to have been placed—it 

was to him, not only its diſcovery, but its luſtre 
| was owing—he ſaw it ſparkle with genuine beauty, 


I 


. 
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and illuminate his future days; and he repreſſed 


every thought which ſeemed to intimate the uncer- 


tainty of all he thus fondly anticipated, and even of 
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The cool tranquility of morning, the freſhneſs Wl 
of the air, the beauty of the country whitherſoever Wl 
he turned his eyes, had not ſufficient power to ſooth Wl 
and tranquilize his fpirits—he believed a book 
which ſhould for a moment carry him out of him- Wl 
ſelf would do it more effectually; and returning to 
the library, he took from the {helves two or three Wil 
ſmall volumes of poetry he had himſelf purchaſed, 
and retiring to an elevated {pot in the park, which 
commanded a view of Monimia's turret, he attempt- 
ed in vain to read; but the ſenſations he felt were 
fo much under the influence of fancy, that they ſud- 
_ allumed a poetical form in the following 
veries : 


HYMN to LOVE and HOPE. 


TWIN fears of light ! whoſe blended rays 
Alumi nate the darkeſt road | 
Where fortune s roving exile ſtrays, : 
When doubt and care the wanderer load, 
An drive him far from joy's abode. 


Propitious Love and ſmiling Hope ! 
Be you my guides, and guardian power s, 

if, doom'd with adverſe fate to cope, 

1 quit in Henor's rigid tours 

Theſe dear, thefe bliſs-devoted towers, 


Yet here, O fill, moft ruuiant here 
{Hittend this prayer of fond concern,) 
To beauty's boſom life endear, 
 Preſaging as ye brightly burn 

The rapture of my bigſt return. 
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i Th REE days, three happy days to Orlando, 
now paſſed rapidly away. Divided between his 
father's houſe and the Hall, and appearing to con- 
ſtitute the comfort of both, he was himſelf gay and 
chearful, in the certainty that at night he ſhould ſee 
Monimia. The charms of the ſeaſon; the __ 
of the country, to which he was attached as we. 

from taſte as habit; the tender affection of Monj- 
mia, which, though more guarded, was more lively 
than on their early acquaintance; the delight of 
knowing that his father's ſorrows were ſoothed and 
ſuſpended by his preſence ; and that his mother loak- 
ed upon his attention to her as overpaying her for 
every other anxiety; all conſpired to give value to 
his exiſtence, and to blunt the aſperity of thoſe re- 


flections in regard to his brother, which now and 


then would interpoſe and give him momentary diſc 
quiet. He was not quite content about Iſabella, 
who, through the air of gaiety ſhe aſſumed, did not 
ſeem to be really fo well pleaſed as ſhe affected to 
appear. The fulſome fondneſs of her ancient mili- 
tary lover ſometimes raiſed her ridicule, but oftener 
diſguſt, which Orlando fav with concern. But on 
theſe occalons he reflefted that nothing in this 
world is without its alloy; and that ſo many advan« 


tages would accrue to his family by the marriage of 
Iſabella, that as ſhe did not ſeem herſelf averſe to it, 


it was folly in him to think of it with concern, 
On the morning of the fourth day after his ar- 
rival, he had juſt walked over from the Hall, where 
Mrs. Rayland had detained him to breakfaſt,” and 
was engaged in converſation in the parlour with his 
father and the General, when a dark-coloured cha- 
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riot, drawn by four ſleek dock tailed horſes that 
might have matched the ſet at Rayland Hall, was 


vants in purple liveries. 

Mr. Somerive expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at this, as 
he had not the leaſt recollection: of the equipage: 
their enquiry, however, who it could be, was im- 
mediately anſwered by the appearance of Doctor 
Hollybourn ; who, waddling out, enquired for Mr. 
Somerive, and was ſhewn into the room where he 
was fitting. | 

Mr. Somerive was ſo little accuſtomed to receive 
viſits of civility from Doctor Hollybourn, or indeed 
any viſits at all, that he was as much ſurpriſed at 
this as he could be at a matter of fo little conſequence, 
The very great condeſcenſion of the good Doctor, 
who bowed as low as his prominent ſtomach would 
let him, and whoſe ſpeeches were interlarded by all 
kinds of flattery, Mr. Somerive accounted for by re- 
collecting that the Doctor was extremely fond of the 
company of perſons of title, and never ſo happy as 
when he could introduce ſome anecdote which re- 
lated to his “brother the Biſhop, or to ſome 
Right Honorable or Right Reverend Friend. He 
| — on their occaſion of meeting at Rayland Hall 

the preceding November, paid his court moſt aſſidu- 
ouſly to the General; and enlarged upon the beau- 
ty of his brother the Lord Barhaven's ſeats; all of 
which, he ſaid, he had viſited. Somerive now 
therefore concluded that it was to the report of his 
honorable gueſt, and of his intended alliance with 
the family, that he owed this very obliging viſit; 
which, however, he began to think very tedious, 


gt the good Doctor, after a pompous preface, 
fai 


begged to treſpaſs alone for ten minutes. 


ſeen to approach the houſe, followed by three ſer- wb 


and dreaded its laſting till the evening: when, at 


that he had an affair of ſome conſequence to 
communicate to Mr. Somerive, on whoſe time he 


Somerivez 
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Somerive, who could not imagine what a man 
ith whom he had ſo flight an acquaintance could 
ave to ſay to him, immediately applied this unex- 
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mind. He fancied ſome ill had befallen his eldeſt 


8 


WW tidings; and then to pour into his wounded mind 
me conſolation his profeſſion enabled him to be- 
= tow. 
n an agony not to be deſcribed, therefore, Some- 
rive led the way into his ſtudy; where the Doctor, 
WT after another flouriſhing preface, which Somerive in 

© the confuſion of his mind took for a preparatory dif- 
= courſe, offered to him for Orlando his daughter, the 
fair and accompliſhed heireſs, to whom he declared 


he would give twenty thouſand pounds down, with 
an engagement that at his death that ſum ſhould be 
trebled. Ry , 
'8 Though the propoſal gave no great pleaſure to 


= Somerive, becauſe he diſliked Doctor Hollybourn, 
ö and was almoſt ſure Orlando diſliked his daughter; 
yet this converſation, ſo different from what he ex- 
pected to hear, gave, while it relieved him from the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions, the appearance of joy 
to his countenance: he thanked the conſequential 
Doctor for the honor he did his family, promiſed to 
communicate to Orlando the purport of their con- 


rence, and to wait upon them with an anſwer, or 


ſend Orlando on the following day. They then re- 
turned to the General and Orlando the converſa- 


tion turned upon common topics; and the Doctor, 


though aſked to ſtay dinner, withdrew with his uſual 
dignity. | 
Ihe General was now conſidered as part of the 
family; and before him Somerive, who had hardly 
Vet recovered from his ſurpriſe, related to Orlando, 
as ſoon as he was gone; the purport of his viſit. 


Mr. 
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to hear of them; while the General, by no meas i 


_ u6commodated itſeif to think with approbation of 


' Mr. Somerive feemed at (firſt but little diſpoſed tg ERA 5 
liſten to propoſals of ſuch a nature from a man WW 
he had always rather diſliked, and who now ſeemed 4 
to have made them, only'becauſe it was :peherally i 
Uunderſtodd that Orlando was acknowledged as the 
— * heir to the great eſtates of the Rayland ] 
amily. | 
Orlando very plainly declared bis difinclinatin 


accuſtomed to conſider pecuniary advantages as mat. 
ters to be ſlightly thought of, br haſtily rejeRted IN 
aſked ſuch «queſtions as led Somerive to-explain'the 
particulars of Miſs Hollybourn's fortune and expec. 
tations; ufter which he tried to turn the converſa- 
tion to indifferent matters for a few moments, and 
then walked away with Somerive, whom he very 


—— oe net to teconſider the matter before he . 
ſufforod Orlando to chrow from him this opportunity Ia 
of becoming a man of fortune and independence. It 1 
The Doctor's propofal, however flattering it | 


would have been to many young men, even though Wl '7 
they declined accepting it, guve to Orlando no other to 
pleaſure than what for = moment aroſe in reflecting, 
That, in thus refuſing an affluent fortune, he gave to 
Monimia an additional proof of his affection.—HHis op 
facher, however, after his late converſation with the 


General, und ſome reflection alone, began to ſoe this WY l. 


offer in n more fevourable light than it had at firſt 


u ppeatell to him; and wenne, the lice ri. 
> 4telindtion-he felt for the fatnily of Hoff 


hourn, he m 
wits w of un age and under circanfiainces which 
give to fuch a fortune as Orlundo was nom offered ſc 
ﬆ#s full value in his opinion. His mind, already q 
accuſtomed to contemplate the marriage of General 
Pracy with Ifabella us a defirable event, more eaſily A 


another match equally duzzling, when oppoſed 0 
the prefent uncertain ſituation of Orlando. * 3 
* ing 


So 


= 


Pnſwer to give, imagined it impoſf 


ur 
This goed I 


. 


8 Y 


ing, therefore, ſome turns in his ſtudy alone, he 


t for his ſon, and entreated him to forbear giving 
he Doctor an anſwer at leaſt for two or three 
Jays. 

3883 who had never heſitated himſelf what 
| ible to give it too 
oon.—“ 8 OR > ſaid he, “ as I cannot accept 

r's very obliging propoſals, it will 
be uſeleſs and uncivil to delay a moment ſaying ſo, 
which 0 will ſay in a letter in the leaſt diſpleaſing 

anner I can; but which, however, I muſt beg 


Wcave to do this evening. 


„beg then that you will not, ſaid Somerive in 
a more peremptory tone than he was acouſtomed to 
uſe “ In ſuch an- affair I will not act without con 
ſulting Mrs. Rayland. | 2 

« Mrs. Rayland, Sir, anſwered Orlando, «© will, 


BI 2m very ſure, either not interfere, dr, if ſhe does, 


it will not be to recommend Miſs -Hollybourn. 
„We will enquire that,” replied his fathor-cold- 
ly; & in the mean time you have my directions not 
to write to Doctor Hollybourn. EY] 
* Till when, Sir??? es? 
« At leaſt not till after J know Mrs. Rayland's 
opinion.“ . de 2 | 
All the epinions upon earth, Sit, cried Or- 
lands, “ will not male une change myaeſelutios. 
J thank you, however, Orlando, ſaid Some- 
rive, “ for avewing how little doferenoe you pay te 


mine.“ | 
© Dear Sir, it was only half an heur ſince you 
ſcemed as little diſpoſed to liſten 40 this wncxpetted 
overture as I am.” | | 
6 I had not then thought- of it properly. You 
are JOuegs and raſh enough to determine on the 
mo 


Dr. Hollybourn this afternoon. | 
- | Orlando, 


important matters in ten minutes] am not; 
and therefore I again deſine you will not write to 


r 
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Orlando, a good deal hurt at this change in h 
father's ſentiments, and dreading importunity on a 
affair of fuch a nature, then enquired if he might 
wait upon Mrs. Rayland ?—Somerive anſwered 
« You may, if you will at the fame time deliver : 
letter from me in explanation, and ſay nothing your. WM 
ſelf till that letter ſhall be read.” | 

This Orlando promiſed, being pretty certain that _ 
Mrs. Rayland would be much leſs anxious for this i 
connection than Mr. Somerive ſuppoſed, who now he 
deſired him to ſend his mother into the Study.—He ble 
obeyed; and left them to conſult together on this its 


unexpected offer, and to write to Mrs. Rayland, WW -/ 
with whom he propoſed dining, and had engaged to it. 
return to his father with her anſwer early in the Mr 
evening. —_ 


Orlando now faw only perſecution and trouble or 
preparing for him at home during his ſhort ſtay, Wi 
for the tears and tenderneſs of his mother were « 
infinitely more formidable to him than any other Wihi 
mode of interference.—-To Selina, whom he called 
out to walk with him in the ſhrubbery, while this 
conference was holding, and this letter writing, he 
communicated all he felt. She had- only tears to 
give him; for, to reſiſt her father's commands, or co 
even his wiſhes, feemed to her impoſſible. She he 
trembled at the idea of Orlando's withſtanding thoſe Ho 
withes, yet knew enough of his invincible attach- no! 
ment to Monimia to be aſſured that he could never 
yield to them. 2 | 

A fervant at length brought to Orlando the letter pre 
to Mrs. Rayland for which he had waited, and he the 
took his way to the Hall. 1 

As he had promifed his father not to ſpeak upon, an 
it before Mrs. Rayland read the contents, he ſent it tic 
up by one of the oben, with a meſſage importing ba 
that he waited her commands. v4 bo 


Fry nn 
— 


1 
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08 In this uneaſy interval he dared not to go in 
arch of Monimia, nor cguld he detach his thoughts 
noment from the ſügject of a propoſal which 
vreatened to empoiſon the few = of delight 
nich he had promiſed:Wimſelf. Reſtleſs and anxi- 
ss, he walked backwards and forwards in the Stu- 
—_= with uncertain ſteps now liſtening to every noiſe 


t hopes of receiving a ſummons to attend Mrs. 
; WMayland ; and now believing from the _— that 
, he ſaw the propoſal of Dr. Hollybourn in a favour- 
e ble light, and was writing to his father to enforce 
is acceptance. 

At length he was deſired to walk up ſtairs; and, 
0 With a fluttering heart, he entered the apartment of 
e Ars. Rayland, who began by ſaying—“ You know, 


ſuppoſe, the contents of the letter my kinſman Mr. 


c omerive has taken the trouble to ſend me ? ?? 

7 RS Orlando anſwered that he certainly did. 

c „And pray, Sir, have ye any wiſh to accept 
r this offer? An offer — The world methinks is 
d {Witrangely changed !—For a man to er his daugh- 


is er--is ſuch an indecorum— In my time ſuch a pro- 
e ceeding was unheard of— But however we live and 
0 earn !—1 have heard that the way of theſe days is 
Ir to ſend young women to market like cattle: but 
e here is ſomething perfectly ſhocking in it to me.— 
ſe However, I ſuppoſe, to people of the world it is 
|= nothing new or extraordinary, —Pray, Sir, what are 
7 our intentions? | 


Orlando immediately ſaw, and ſaw with inex- 

r preſſible pleaſure, that Mrs. Rayland was averſe to 
e the alliance with Dr. Hollybourn. He anſwered 
if herefore “ My intentions, Madam, are to decline 

n. an offer which certainly lays me under great obliga- 
t tions to Dr. Hollybourn, but which the profeſſion I 
5 A fave choſen, and my inability to offer Miſs Holly- 


bourn an heart ſuch as her fortune and merit give 
her a fight to expect, render it impoſſible for me to 


accept,” 


C 


Mrs, 


" op 


(C=) {oY 
Mrs. Rayland, pleaſed to ſee. that Orlando had N 
no _— —. independent- of her, or to force 
Pac to a poſitive — her future intentions * 
22 ta him, which ſhe- fancied: his father WR 
to do by engaging: -herita giveher-ſeatiments 
— this propoſal, now ſmiled: very graciouſly upon 
er « ]. think you: right,. n Or- 
lando.— Dr. Hollybourn is to be ſure a very worthy i 
Ko A FT they ſay, is a 2 
well. brought up; and the fortune is: very large 
which firit and laſt he can give her, . befides-what he a 
—_ telling me he is to expect from his brother 
iſnop But, you are yet a ve man, 
couſin; ad. in; trathe it ſeems. to. e te h tim 
enough to think. of marrying-— The: fortune of this 
young woman is. certainly very conſiderable: but, 
perhaps, not greater than at ſome: time or other 
(ſhe. heſitated. as: if. afraid of ſaying: too 
much) -I ſay, by the time your ſettling: in life-is 
adviſable, perhaps 8 may not: have occaſion to 
make. fortune an object in marrying; ſo: much as: 2 
good family. Dr. 1 talks of his indeed, 
which is not well judged; for there are people wh 
recollect both the Doctor and his brother, the bi- 
ſhop, in very humble: ſtations compared to what 
2 are now. Gd forbid, thoughꝭ that L ſhould 
deſpiſe tham therefore not- at all; thatꝭ is not my; | 
ud to be ſure your family, my couſin; 
has not of itſelf much pretenſions to mateh with 
ancient bl (and again ſhe hefrtated as fearing 
to batray her intentions too far) ſay, if ever you; 
ate in a ſituation to marry, I would: adviſe that -youl 
think of a woman of: a good family at leaſt,” 
Orlando waited with impatience for the conch 
ſiom of this ſpeechi; and then falteringly and eagech 
aſked of Mes Repland, if ſne would have the good. 
neſs to put into Writing her opinion on this at 4 
: ; - 1 — 
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N This, however, ſhe refuſed,. ag ſhe ſaid would 
cc appear to. interfere in ĩt upon any account. 
Will you then, Madam, take the traubleto ſee my. 


, ther? — Will you allow. him to wait upon you ?—. 
. Sr hc-is. ſo.anziaus- fer me, and, I believe, thinks. 
| Sis affair likely te be ſo agreeable: to ou, that he- 
ill hardly be eaſy unleſs he hears your ſentiments.“ 
Mrs. Rayland, drawing herſelf up, as was her 
, jay, faid-—*.I ſhall: be glad; to ſee Mr. Samerive: 
1 2 any. matter that relates to you, couſin, thaugh: 
b a. this accaſton. I on it ſeems very. needleſs. —-. 
N owever, you-have my leave to ſay, that I ſhall be 
5 ady to talk over this: buſineſs. with: my kinſman, 
2 ovided, as. I: ſaid before,. I am not ſuppoſed by 
5 r. Hollybourn or: his family to interfere. 


. Orlando, impatient-to have this affair concluded | 
: ance and for ever, now: aſked if his father might 


5 fait upon her that aſternoon? . Mhen he pleaſed,” 
8 as the anſwer and Orlando, fearing: that if ſhe» 
as leſt long to conſider of it ſſie might change her 


J und as. his father. had done before, naw ran to 
4 Veſt Wolverton with the. utmoſt ſpeed, quite for- 
„ing that he was to have dined; with. Mrs. Ray-. 

. nd, or that dining at all was neceſſary. 
re When he. arrived there, he. haſtened to relate to 
10 s father and his mother, whom he found together, 
purport of his conference with. Mrs. Rayland; 
Bb whom Mr. Somerive agreed to go immediately 
Fi ter. dinner, though he. ſeemed viſibly diſappointed ; - 
chile Mrs. Somerive, who had fer- a moment in- 


7 ead of continuing in dependence on the caprice of 
„and, and of being. ſeparated feen har by, 


hazardous profeſſion, might be placed at once in 
reatailuence, and in the immediate neighbourhood, 
linquiſhed thoſe hopes with a deep ſigh, but ſaid 


5 utelels, 


Mr. 


othing to her ſon on a point where it would now 


Orlando, on their arrival at the 
might be at — but Orlando, whole impatience 


ſtrict. enquiry into. the hour, that it was not ye: 
time, and that he was ſure they might go to the 
- parlour where Ba uſually fat, as ſhe had ſo poſitive- 
Did they might come at any time. 
: M 1 a ey 5 zolt as Gage” for the conference a 
Bis though from very different motives, eed 
then to proceed. Ocando would haye Tat fo 2 
+ ſervant, had he met one; but none hap pened to 2p. 
Spear, and he walked before his father 15 the ſtairs 
3 opening the door of Mrs. Rayland's ſitting 
xoom,. he E her at table, with Mis. Lennard on 
| - 2006 pF of it, and Monimia an the . He 
*. would have b ge was * late. He wa 
already in the rom. is fath c al ready At the table 
apologiſing ta Mrs. Rayland 22 his unfeaſonable in- 
* truſion. She received him With civility, but without 
any degree of kindneſs or warmth—dghred he wig 
dente a chair and ſit down, and $5 fald to Mopimis 
foi no te 0 


Ve | and trembling, "2114 not daring 
Mary, you. 0 W T have 


cSaivti\k; beg hos not. Wa af, bod Fe" Mc 
; Wards fd and 

aprehen ing fee 1 deg 

to retire ff is > rag «No, 

Riad; < fiat Ye glad to 

5, your. du N now and. > 3 will 2 f 

F 2571 — vt te, Ft eh, 


ciel 5 oF 5 *, as 
$1 $87 * 5 3 


6 

es — * 2 AY 96 J. N 

BY Ne a lady it, was} Fobable i 
He-wouldiniot- return till ha 1 8 + uf, de- 5 
-. termined to liaſten to Mrs. {hefore dinner, 1 


re attended by i 
Han all REC expreſled toi 
- His fon ſome apprehenſions that the lac 7 "of the hou iſ 


—_— brook. no delay, declared, without a veryffi 
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ſtrongly than ſhe had done to 


( 28 U 
Mr. Sotnerive again lookeſ at Monimia as ſhe left 


$27 the room, and he ſaw that Orlando was loft, if his 
being ſo depended upon his attachment; for the ex- 
eme beauty, ſweetneſs and grace of Monimia, io 


unlike the cherry-cheeked coarſe ruſtic which his 
121 had repreſented her, amazed and grie ved him. 


He felt at once, that a young man whoſe heart was 


devoted to her, could never think of Miſs Holly- 
bourn, and that he himſelf could not blame an at- 
tachment to an object fo lovely, however impru- 
dent, or however ruinous. | 
Mrs. Lennard now offered to withdraw; but her 
lady bade her finiſh her dinner, while poor Orlando 
caſt a melancholy look after Monimia, and then on 
the ſeat ſhe had left, which Mrs. Rayland deſired 
him to take. The dinner was ſoon removed; and 
then Mr. Somerive, in a few words, repeated the 
purport of his letter. Mrs. . even more 
rlando, expreſſed 
her wiſh that the offer of Dr. Hollybourn might be 
politely declined; and though ſhe evaded giving her 


reaſons for it, Somerive thought he ſaw them une- x 
2 ocally, and that, though ſhe ſtudiouſly avoided 


aring it, ſhe had determined to put Orlando inta 


a ſituation in which it would be not at all neceſſary 
that he ſhould marry, for money, a woman to whom. 


he was indifferent. 

Mrs. Rayland had very little art; yet ſhe fancied 
herſelf a profound politician, and never conſidered 
that, while ſhe forbore poſitively or even remotely 
to give Orlando aſſurances of poſſeſſing her eftate, 


whenever he marry, a woman of family, was 


her inſiſting pon the propriety. of his marrying, 
in effect declaring that ſhe meant he ſhould be the 


perſon, who was to perpetuate hers, on which ſhe 
put ſo high a value, and thus to efface, in the illuſ- 


ARS oak of his poſteriey, that alloy Willy thy 
_ rIOrt e ives had . ed 1 
of the Ron _ —— mingled with that 


'Vou, III. F | Some erive, 


) 2 
Jocherive, convinced of this even from the-pains 
ſhe tagk;tq,conceal. it, yielded at once to her wiſnes, 
and aſſured her he would permit Orlando vrith great 
politeneſs to decline Dr. Hollybourn's propoſal; 
yet as he continued to liſten to her harangues upon 
Family, he could not help looking ſignificantly at 
Orlando — looks which his ſon perteAly ood 
to ſay, How will this accord with your attachment 
to the young perſon who was this moment tifmifled 
by Mrs. Rayland, as one of «her people? | 
The old Lady, however, was hardly ever in fo 
good humour with her relations as ſhe became after 
this affair was diſcuiled ; and Mr. Somerive never 
left the houſe ſo full of hopes that his family would 
be its poſſeſſors as he did after this interview ; 
when he returned home in good ſpirits, though en- 
tirely relinquiſhing the idea of Orlando's. becoming 
the nephew of a biſhop. Orlando himſelf, though 
impatient to write and diſpatch the letter to Dr. 
Hollybourn, yet ſtaid at the Hall to drink tea, by 
the deſire of Ms. Rayland, who gentiy chid him 
for deſerting her at dinner. It was with more pain 
than pleaſure that he heard Monimia ſent for to 
make the tea, which had hardly happened twice 
within the laſt three years when he was in the 
Houſe. Mrs. Lennard caſt a look at him when her 
Lady ordered her niece to be called: but ſhe could 
make. no objection without raiſing thoſe ſuſpicions 
Which The ever appeared ſo ſolicitous to prevent. 
Moönimia then attended. Orlando treated her as a 
ſtranger, whom he was lightly acquaigteti with; 
and Mrs. Rayland did not appear to Nve che re- 
mateſt ſuſpicion that he had any particular vrgard 
for her: fo friendly to him, as it happened; had 
been the miftakes and interpretations which the jea- 
louſy of Pattenſon had put upon thoſe circumiſtances 
that had fo frequently threatened to betray him 
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WH te #44 {ered with Monimia, dhe preceding 
night, to ſtay ſupper with his father, and-rotiyn gl 
cbeir aſual rendezvous ; and their ſtolen 
ning the half hour that they were f. 
ee ef the two did Lales 0 


is a. 


; ning. Our, -@ddzndp tore Met 
„ of Mis. Rayland, — back to the due, of 
nis tather, whoſe uneommon good ſpirits hail diffuſer 


more than uſual gaigty armneng his family. Mrs. 
Somerive and Selina . particularly cheerſul 


the mother; — 22 
ment happy, forgetting t e concern he continu- 
ally felt about Philip, in looking forward to the pro- 
| perity af his brother—while Salina, Who bal 


for Otlando, was delighted to find that her father 
would forbear to urge him on ſuch a ſubiect, a hal 
acquired new. confidence an the future ene, 
K VETS: 
to take place, and ho hat juſt received from Len- 
don ſome of thoſe elegant clathes which. her father 
had ordered for her, :as well as fome t 
preſents from the General, was the leaſt gay ef «he 
pare: amid ther <iexrours 69 per to periuade henkdf 
that ſhe was happ e te, and: —— 
ſince — — afſten en 


ſow happineſs. She had tried on her diamond ear- 
rings, aud a valoable-pearl.neck-lace ,; but he aguld 
not diſcov er: chat ſhe Iooei at all bandmer .in when 
than when ſhe wore: but a 
The General's valet de 


hair z but ſhe thanght the mode iinbammmiog to her 
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been foannch adatived, was no langer aiſtinguiſu- 
** As for her intended huſband, he was ſo far 


— xz — 


J in tie | 


trembled for the teaſing perſecution ſhe apprehended 


ond near anita 


of herſelf — day gone aa 
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face, :andthe beautiful dark auburn hue, Which bad 
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who lived he him; 7 ee pad I 
heard from her tnaid, and the age he Hſtened to, 
or thought of the anecdotes as! ogy "the | 


greater: er her repugnance; and yet 
not how te retract, and was not a Nate merk chat ſhe 


withed it. * ys voy As 
Her SEP was eafily ebe korg 28 . 


approached that was to divide her from ker 

and ſhe was. ſuffered, after fome gentle "x: 

be ſilent and penſive amidſt the cheerful zoriverfatic 
of the reſt.” | 11 241 O idr 28 2811418 
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Y nance. gat ect the Ge ow. no 4 nete 4 any” one 
1 — have with\me..that ſhould give him that trouble, 
; Pray, enquire his name, or ſend my ſervants to {ic 


gquire,' 0 7 5 
<1 in ge myſelf; General,” faid Orlando, 4 1 
thank — # % Tracy, affecting great uncqncern; 3 


5 « but. dare ay it is nothing worth Mur Ao ng 


& > o out for.“ 00 
do, however, went out, and inffat re- 
aged bringing with him, Captain Warwick. 
Surprize was viſible on the faces of- a 2 
i of Ge ior hy Tracy, expreſſed Wy) 
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are going thither, and are to fail from Portfmouth 
next week. The moment I was ſure of this, 
which was not till late laſt night, I thought it beſt 
to come down myſelf ; becauſe the time is fo ſhort 
that my friend here, the young ancient *, had better 
proceed immediately from hence to Portſmouth.” 

Never was a greater, a more ſudden change, than 
theſe few words made in the diſpoſitions of all pre- 


ſent—exeept Fracy, whoſe: only diſtreſs was the 


appearanee of Warwick, where he ſo' little 'wifhed 
to-fee Rim. Mrs. Somerive, ſtruck to the heart by 


the cruel idea of loſing Orlando, retired in ſilent 
tears; and her daughters, little leſs affected, fol- 
lowed her. Somerive bore this painful intelligence 
with more apparent fortitude; but he ſelt it with 
even greater feverity, and with ſomething like a 
prepoſteffion that he ſhould never ſee Orlando again 
I he Kft England. He ſtifled, however, kis emo- 
tions, and endeavonred to do the honours of his 
houſe to his unexpected viſitor; but the effort was 
too painful to be long ſupported, and in a few mo- 
merits he left the room, foring te Orlando, that as 
A 


the Genera? and Captain Warwick might perhaps 
Have: ſore: bufineſs; they would Fave chert toge- 
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| Ms. Somerive threw himſelf into a chair, and, 


clalping his hands eagerly together, exclaimed, 
« 


God I what is to be done now?“ 
Nothing, my dear Sir, replied, Orlando, © can 
or ought to. be but for me to obey the orders 
I have received; and, I beſeech you, do not. ſuffer 
a matter ſo much in courſe, or which might have 
been ſo eaſily foreſeen, to make you unhappy !” _ 

«What will become of me,” cried Somerive 
wildly, uthen you, Orlando, are gone?—And 
your brother, your unhappy brother! is a miſery 
rather than a protection to your ſiſters, to your mo- 


. 


„ They will want no protector, Sir, faid Or- 


lando, much affected by his father's diſtreſs, while 
vou live and — A 4 3 | 

That will be but a very little while, my fon.! 
the cruelty of your brother has broken my heart 
While you were all that could make me amends, 


the wound, however incurable, was not immedi- 


ately mortal; but now E 
He put his hands on his heart, as if he really 


felt there the incurable wound he deſcribed bleed 
afreſh, Orlando, concealing his own concern. as 
well as he could, endeavoured to ſooth his father, 
by repreſenting to him that this was always likely 
to happen, and that probably a few months would 
reſtore him to his family. Somerive liſtened to no- 


thing but his own overwhelming apprehenſions, 


and caſt his thoughts around to every remedy that 
might be applied to ſo great an evil. The aſſurance 
General Tracy had given him that there was no 


likelihood 
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his father not Five to his mother 2 L 
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Somerive retired with Fall hear 125 

Orlando entreated u e I Uk arwick 0 w k with him 11 

A the way . He... 17255 he mult. 
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we: You you many anſwered. 


depreſs. half the young fellows in EE [274 
* F 5. 8 chance > IS 


e 
chance of fing ſuek a fortune as the General's 
marria e ma deprive you EEE 
"6 ON.” hang it T“ replied Warwick; tis not 
thi forte 1 ind, for I Reppofe 1 Hal have fone 
of it at laſt, unleſs ſome little couſins ſhould: have 
the HT nature to appear againſt me; but I hate 
that fuch' z lovely girt as this Ifabella of yours 
ſhould be facrificed to my poor old uncle, whorn, 
if you could ” im in the! morning, before he 
is, like eby, wound up | = 
would vote to be 2 — For — 
good old narſe, than for a huſband to a girl of 
nineteen—and fuch a girl! upon my foul, the is a 
little divinity !”? | | 
—« hor ha ſo intereſting in my mind ſaid Or- 
lindo, © as the ſoft, ſenſible Selma. 
© © Yor are no judge of your ſiſters Selina, 
that is I 1292 the cond is x beautiful Ma- 
dona; but Thbella, my moſt reſpectable aunt, is a 
Thalia, an Euphroſyne.— have a great notion, So- 
merive, that ſhe would: prefer the nephew to the 
uncle—F have half. a mind to try.” 
There is hardly time for the experiment, I 
fear, anfwered Orlando; who made an effort to 
be as unconcerned as his friend. 
Not time cried Warwick. „ Yes, there 


is time enough for a ſoldier aceuftomed to carry 
every 


an „ ia fap 1 ſhould be too much limited. 


point by a coup de main own, indeed, for 


Endo; ffralf F try my military fel} ? have 
T your -kave?—Or ſhould your obje&t exchange 
the intended grave Governor for the Soldier of 
r 


1 


Not 1, inderd,” anfwered Orlando; * you 
=_ "have my permiſſion, Warwick—and ſo now 1 will 
4 with you good night; for, if I rake you any farther, 


you wilt not find your way back. 
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u Truſt that, to me, Orlando,” anſwered his 
friend; «I am uſed to. reconhoitre in all lights, 
from the golden rays of Phcebus to the accom - 
dating beams of 7 lantern of an apple- woman 
at the corner of a ſtreet in a country town. But 
whither art going, my friend? for that | is a queſtion. 
which I ſet forth without. aſking. ”? 

« To the Hall,” replied Orlando. 

« To the Hall |--and'to the turret of that Hall 


—Oh!' you happy dog! 


. 2 a ugel III nas nat ting 
To have me like _— here alu! 


« Hah, my Gl has your ſweet nymph of the 
enchanted tower no paranymph that you could in- 
troduce me ta? It Wil be bort ribly flat for me to go 
back, to go to my ſolitary couch, and envy you 

and my proſperous uncle there—L ſhall hang myſelf 
before morning, ” 

Orlando, hurt at this light way of. gaming Moni. 
mia, anſwered very coldly,.* Your fpirits are really 
enviable, Warwick. but do not let chem hurry you 
into a perſuaſion chat I am happy enough now ta be 
3 4 5 with them, pleaſant as they are! 

« Why, what ho devil 's the ED with vou? 1 
anſwered Warwick; “ you are not going to turn 

parſon, I trow ? But really ſo delerqus a tane is fit 
onl for the pulpit of a methodiſt. —Why, what 
es you. unhappy, when ſuch a girl as you deſtribe 
Monimia 
Orlando interrupted * warmly Ven ate 


determined to miſtake me, Ciptain Warwick! 4 


Whatever confidence I have. repaſed in 
gard to Monimia, ſurely I have never ſaid ny thing 
that ſhould aytherifs to ſpeak thus F chtly o 
hert It is true that I U r paitanatuly,: that bes 


heart is mine; but 1 you ſuppoſe 
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n nh ba fappde, antbing—Priythbe do 
nathe fargraverabaut your little herd - my dear; Le- 
—— a 1 

{4 mn ein n — 
ſive, my friend; 1 much to diſguiſe my 
own heavineſs as to divert yours, for I have le 
people with whom I ſhould much tather have re- 
mained a little longer, and that without having time 
to attempt conſoling the gentle heart that is break- 
ing for me.” He then communicated to Orlando 
an intrigue in which he had engaged after he had 
lofe him Orlando repreſented to him all the cru: 
—_— folly of chi — Oh vers, cried 

uber; © all that you ſay is very-wiſe and r 
9 — thak: . 


Ny oo wee within e — Sas — - 


raſtakembts tliat grent 
— aft db, ſybil — 1 — 
value caves of bee ena fair - 
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* cried Qrlando, c youiafe — 
e will not ſtan bo hear — 21 d bs 
— me gu with - „to the ment riſe, 2 

amel Warwick 3. G, only hew me the 1 

fromthe curret, and I will. be) content. 202 os 
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And then 1 — o back like 2 miſerable wretch a9 
De ey nx een of hay? £96 Ode, 
try nut to l. 5 
« ypbmury:honor, Warwicks this giirt dt chu of - 
yours iqxgtabiats pace? my/envy and; my fear. II ins 
« Oh! a ſoldier, and afraid |—What, de yen 
tinhkd hall I releaſe the General's fair priſoner, and, 
like an undutiful neph nephew, eſcape from the garriſon 
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No; no- Warwick, Phave no fuck appeeketi- 
ſons ;7 but,“ e, Bur what?) 'Egadgdany-frignd, ber: 
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Give me aimomcnt's time,” added W wick paul 
ſing . bara moment, and I will make [for you 
—— cut 10% 1811 IIS N Xarwes VI 
Nas hart; © intolerable, Warwick/t.oried@rlant 

7 will endure you no longer 

42 fal- . longer, faid — let ma 
dy Te! you 1 am in — 


you be calf enough cheok u un bels 
iſten, I am going on — detto 


-« Nays but this is ſad trifling 


and what i is worſe, you will rec 
houſe, which — be u 
Beſides, upon my honor, — nar — 
acroſs the — is: unſaſe; for, when the.old butler | 
has no reaſons of his own to have them kept up, 
there a three\fierce: ds* let\iloofs. to 
range over it all night, and they would not fail to 
ſeizo"any'ſtranger,”* 8 An $286 69 Li 1 n20? ba 
« D—n your blood-hounds —— Ow |. 
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D not-daubt. your, proweſs,” replied Or- 
| landog but heres. as how is n. reward, why 
hauld-you-exert.it 77. | 
1 17 3 —— tanir en haleing, vnn 

ami, et pour payer ke tams-—Buts however, if it is 
eriouſly inconvenient to you, I will go. — Come, 
now, to he ſerious at time to-morrow. ſhall 
you be at your father's?” ?? 
“Long before you are awake probably, for you 
know u are never very alext in a morning. 
ot when I have nothing to do; but, pray, 


aur family early riſers? At what hour may 
by anticipation, the eee blooming 


— 
That you mut diſcover, for it s very uncer- 
— we nao, "Warwicks ance: mote A good 


en? , 7217 
God nigba O. oſt e l 
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_ » Quando. then gave his light-hearted friend di- 
rections to find his way. back, and when be. left 
hin, advanced flowly; towards the houſe, from 
whick-be:wes nat. above three hundred. yards 
cujtang.. . Fi KOT: 1:37 

His mind, Abich bad been at firk diſtracted by 
the düfte of his father, and ſinca barafled by the 
M-timed raillery ol his. friend, now returned td 
thok batter reflections Which aroſe from the _cer- 
tainty af his being immediately to take a long leave 
of Monimia, 7 the cruel neceffhity of tell 
hr ſo. But a few baurs ſince he looked forwar 
tothe pleaſure of meeting Monimia with only tid- 
;ngh ee nd:hopes pow, ha was to meet 
haz, only to tall nm ener 
never perhaps to meet againn 
He now entered his Study (for one of the ſer- 
vants fat up to let him in), and endeavoured to 
e e eee what he had 


+ 10. 


Em) | 
to ſay to / Monimity,” without too much ſhocking 17 if 


her. But when he thought that their next meet» - 1: ol 
ing might be the laſt they fhould ever have; his 4 
own courage forſook him, and he dreaded leſt he BY! 
ſhould be quite unable to ſuſtain hers,” 2 1 


Fhe hour foon came when he know ſhe arpebl- 
ed him; and he trembled as he led her down the N 


ſtairs. At length, ſince it was impoſſible to di- 
guiſe: from her thoſe emotions Which agitated. his 1 
mind, he related to her all the occurrences of the ON 
eventful day, and the neceſſity there was for his l the 
preparing himſelf the next day, and taking leave 1 | 
of this pant of the country the day following. 0 
Monimia could not ſhed tears; her heart ſeemed mu 
petrified by the greatneſs and ſuddenneſs of the 7 


00 
blow, which fell with more force, becauſe their Fl. f 
laſt interview had been ſo little embittered by [fears * 
or broken by alarms. When, however, 1 
explained to her, that his honour would be irre- 3 4h 
parably injured if he even expreſſed any teluctance i; 
to y_ on 5 parts of the profeſſion he had ; 

en in, that to attempt diſengaging him - + 
felt now would be a blemiſh on his character from 
vrhich he could never recover, her good fenfe, and 
her true tenderneſs for him, gave her ſome 
of compoſure, and even of reſolution. M he de 
clared that he felt nothing ſo feverely as leaving 
her — leaving her unprotected, and almoſt alone in 
the world; ſhe nobly ſtruggled to conceal her 
own: anguiſh, that ſhe might not aggravate his; 
and, ſmer his going wras inevitable, endeavoured 
not to depreſs,” by her fears, that ſpirit with whueh 
it was neceſſary for him to go. 
Orlando, as much charmed by her ſenſe as bor 
aſfection, became aſhamed of betraying leis tender 
reſolution than a timid uninformed girl} She taught 
ans how to repreſs his concern; and this interview, 
inſtead of increaſing his regretsfortified — 
1 agal 
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Mrs. Rayldgd purted "from Nm in 
hn; Aired he would See n time 
as he cd: thꝭ next th Shot Res We Eat 
rather thar? from West Wolverton hen Ne - went 
to Portfmouth;"all which Orlando readily protiniſed; 
and then, with 4 heavy heart, went to the houſe of 
his futter. 0 é— . 3 ALF id uni 
That capricious fate which ſeemetd to be weary 
of de Roch th had long been accumulating” on 
the head of General Tracy, a now deter 
mined to Mſeard Him, as ſhe is Often ſald to- do her 
ancient fivourftes. - A more malieidus — 
chat me? ow Tneditated, Fe un —— 


e ef e 4 f bs iel 1 Kid — 
Mow himſelf be Eppel, fable; but whether-it 
was the — of the preceding evening thi 
tumult of his [ irits on his approaching 


or che ſadden Tight of his nephew, that ocealiei 

an un ott, certain it iS Wart e the — 
de bf che "night, de was awakened” | 
mexorable diſeaſe peremptorily telling h 


sppreſſive by Having been fo long delayed. Hi 
_ de chende de — — 
80 as, however dangerous, had-ſometimes 
Aale e Ne but it 1 
mifortunate General would have rifked his: lite to 

prefetvs His activity; "the morring found Binz 
cripple, Caapehed 0 yi d, with Whatever reluct 
tach od remedi of. patience and fhinnek 


eireumſtanes, ſo very mal-Apropos, appeared 
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e mere terrible td the —— When! he reflected 
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three days / to havg attended on his gueſt. ought | it 
more — to fend. fo a phyſician. 
Traey, however, eonſidered of nothing. ſo. car- 
neſtly as getting Warwick away—lt was, true, in- 
deed, that he was to go the next day, ox at fartheſt 
the day after that, Which depended upon tha letters 
he received from Portſmouth ; but, that he ſhould 
be almoſt four- and- twenty hours longer under the 
„ 
Man ' FejEClegy 
the General at lait determined. that he would make 
fome pretence to ſend Warwick to Landon which 
he could not evade, and n.. n ke. Ru 
then be able to by. 


446-47 Being gone—/ am myſelf again: 4 


Forthis 8 he ordered his nephery: to be called 
to-his- bed-fide ;, and when Orlando arrived at the 
Rauf, they were in cloſe conference. 
The three girls. were at work: in che narloux 
5 their brother entered in. He obſerved ſome- 
very: umißlal in the manner of Iſahella, whe 
— while all his queſtions wete anfwered 
u one of, his youngeſt fiſters. He enquired for 
Waäarwick, and, in a moment, heard kam — * 
down ſtairs. Hle went to him in the hall, and 
Warwiek taftity aid 4“ Orlando, will you dom 
out with m? L have- ſomething to ſay te vou. 
They went —— r into the avenue: Warwiek 
walked faſt, but appeared loſt in thou gbt; and 
Orlanda, — with bis om ſorrows, bade 
in inatiomm to ſpeak ſirſt. 5180. 
Kt length Warwick, 26 if he bad found the ex- 
pedient': he wanted, - exclaimed; ſuddenly - B 
Heaven it will do it muſt do—it fhall do!: 
2 penal faid Qrlanda;, « * 
4 


4 
— md 


6 
„Tell me, my friend,” | cried Warwiek with 
vehement warmth-— tell me if you love Monimia 
—if it is not death to part with her? 
„ Toe what purpoſe is ſuch a queſtion? You 
know I exiſt but for her- you know F ſhould pre- 
fer death to this ſeparation, becauſe my mind will 
be torn to pieces' by anxiety for what may befall 
her in 9 2 12 | 2 
you would do for that friend who ſhould not only 
23 parting with her, but give you. your 
onimia for' ever! an! 

« Do not trifle with me, Warwick,” ſaid Or- 
lando mournfully, .I cannot bear iti? 

« By alf that is ſacred!” replied Warwick, « 1 
never was more in earneſt. in my life, and, it yon 
do not trifle with yourſelf, Monimia may be your's 
immediately, and it will be beyond the power of 
fortune to divide you Þ'” tin 203 

« Explain yourfelf then but it is impoſſiblez 
and your wild imagination only —? — 


* Say rather,“ retorted Warwick, that your 


cold prudence will deftroy what my imagination 
would realize.—I tell you, it is in your own. power 
to be happy; but before I reveal howʒ ſwear to me, 
upon the Honour of & ſsldier and a gentleman; trat 
if — do not app my plan you will not be» 
tray it.“ NN e n“ A ft 
« Surely there is Ittte need,“ ſaid Orlando; more 
and more amazed, © of my giving you an oath: that 
J will not betra my friend, pee ly when he mit 
ditates how to ſerve me? on Ob 
Pardon me,” cried Warwick; © I deſire, On 
lande, to ſerve yon; but I am not quite foi fire 


reſted as not to think a little of mytelf, at th. n 
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leaſt doubt of doing, make the beſt of my way ta 
London, execute the imaginary buſineſs Which my 
moſt -profoundly palttic uncle has given me, and 
then . | 

« do not yet underſtand you, ſaid Orlando; 

« how is my lifter to be of this party, or how . . .” 
Nothing ſo eaſy, anſwered Warwick; I 
thought, my friend, you were enough in love your- 
ſeif to: ſuppoſe every thing poſſible, and not to 
heſitate between quitting your miſtreſs, perhaps 
for ever, and taking her with you as your wife. 
I go from London to Pertſmouth—ls there any 
difficulty im meetmg me-there with my Habella 
and your Monimia? You know there is not; and 
whatever ſcruples your ſiſter may have, or as you 
perhaps think ought to have, to taking ſuch la jour- 
ney to me on the acquaintance of the day, will be 
obviated by your. going with her, and by her having 
a female companion.—My purſe is yours, and its 
preſent condition will enable us to do well enough 
till ſomething or other happens in our favor am 
determined, if 3 1 ; * am now 
ing to try; and fo I leave you, Orlando, to con- 
fer of = propoſal: you maſt however, reſolve 
quickly ; far ſhalt ſet out almoſt as ſoon as dinner 

is over fur London, as I have promiſed my uncle.“ 
Warwick chen walked away towards the houſe, 
leaving Orlando in a ſtate of mind difficult to be 


— 
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intolerable bondage, drive the lovely orphan alone 
and friendleſs into a cruel world; other means of 
ſaving her he had none, and neither the laws of 
God or man were againſt thoſe which were now 
ſo unexpectedly offered him. | 

But his father, already broken-hearted by the 
deſertion of one of his children, would be hurried 
to the grave .by being thus deceivet by two others, 
His mother would be rendered wretched, and he 
ſhould perhaps accuſe himſelf as being acceſſary to 
the death of both his parents: the thought was 
not to be borne. He determined for a momertt 
to renounce every happineſs which muſt be pur- 
chaſed by their miſery, and not only to fly himſelf 
from this almoſt irreſiſtible temptation, but to 
prevent Iſabella from yielding to it. But this re- 
ſolution was hardly formed, before the image of 
Monimia weepin in ſolitude her deſolate fate, com- 
plaining to him who was too far off to hear —ill- 
treated or abandoned by her aunt —expaſed to the 
inſults of the profligate, and the contempt of the 
fortunate — came with all its pathetic intereſt to 
win him from his duty; and then, the happineſs 
of calling her his—of knowing that only death 
could divide them] the «conteſt was 'Yreadful ; and 
he knew that when he faw Monimia it would be 
worſe. Once or twice he determined to put an 
end to it, by telling his father; but to this deſ- 


perate expedient was oppoſet the honor he had 


given to Warwick not to betray, if he would nat 
participate, the intended flight of his ſiſter; nor 
did he imagine that her going off with Warwick 
would be a very diftreffing circumſtance to his 


father. However enraged the General might at 


H:ft. be, his pride would not ſuffer him finally to 
abandon his nephew. In every point; but that of 
preſent fortune, Warwick muſt have the preference; 
and Orlando thought that he had often 

re e: 18 
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his father's countenance as he looked. at Iſabella, 
that he regretted the facrifice he was induced b 

circumſtances to promote. But wit 
quite otherwiſe; and the raſh ſte 
was y tempted to take, would bl 
once all theſe his father now ſo fondly 
cheriſhed in regard to the Rayland eftate (for it 
was certain Mrs. Rayland would never forgive 
him); and, by acceding to Warwick's propoſal, 
he muſt deeply aggravate every pang of that ſe- 
paration which his father ſeemed already unable 

to endure. ö | 
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and languid ſtep, ſoon after joined them: he bade 570 
the two girls po to their mother, and then taking ml 
Orlango'S Arm, they walked wether" to a greater mt 
diſtance from the hoyfe. ooo THT : Fang: 1 101 
Vob go chen to- morrow, Orlando ? “ ſaid So- £40 
merive: © there” are; no hopes of any favourable "ny 
reverſe to this eruel ſentence? Mrs. Rayland, I 1 


find, —he heſitated does not wiſh to interfere, 
Sir,” replied Orlando. On the contrary, "ſhe 
ſeems to think that a young man of my age and 
profeſſion cannot be ſo well employed as in the 
actual ſervice of his country. <4 3 
 Somerive only anſwered with a deep ſigh; and 
after a ſhort pauſe Orlando went on : | 
I befeech you, my* deareſt Sir, not to make 
yourſelf thus unhappy. Conſider that, notwith- 
ſtanding this temporary parting, my proſpects are 
infinitely — — — right to expect, 
„ They might, however, have been better, Taid 
his father in his turn interrupting him & at 
they might have been more permanently aſſured, 
if you had liſtened" to the propofals we heard yeſ- 
terday: inſtead of quitting your family, you might. 
then have been ſettled near it in affluence. 
"IS Let us not, my dear father, anſwered Or- 
lando, « diſcuſs that any more; I would not marry 


a 2 if ſhe could give me a»king- 
Web ? — as 


Nor give up your boyiſh-faney for that girl 
at the Hall to Nr uy fog — 4 
Per I . i {4m we ee 22 oo Kenna, 
Orlando ſtarted as if he had trod ona ſerpent : 
this way. a ſtrings that/jarred too much, it threat- 
ene ta dleſtroy all the virtuous reſolutiouns wwbich 
he had been laboring to adopt; for lit ſeemail to 
be bees injuſtice: in his futher to reproach 
| "Bs and; conſciqus of the ſacrifice he: hoped to 
Vo. III. G have 


( + 382 }) 
have fortitude enough to make, it appeared too 
hard that he was at that moment blamed: for not 
making more. 0 I 
No, Sir,“ ſaid he, “I will not give up my 
fancy for the girl at the Hall, as you are pleaſed 
to term her; but I ſee not how my affection for 
her can injure my family, nor how my reſigning 
her could ſave them For God's fake do not em- 
bitter the few hours we are to paſs together, either 
by reproaches which indeed I do not deſerve, or by 
concern which the occaſion does not demand. Be- 
lieve me, your ſon ſuffers enough, without the ad- 
ditional miſery of ſeeing you either diſpleaſed with 
him or grieving for him.“ | 
Orlando, then fearful that any farther conyerſa- 
tion with his father, in the humour he ſeemed to 
be in, would ſerve: only to give pain to them both, 
and wiſhing to be alone for a few minutes before he 
again ſaw Warwick, went another way ; and on his 
return to the houſe he ſound an official letter direct- 
ing him to repair immediately for Portſmouth, where 
the captain of his company was aſſembling his men 
in order to embark immediately for America. 
Thus certain that he muſt ſet out the next day, 
and that he had only a few moments before he muſt 
meet Warwick and give his anſwer, he hid himſelf 
in the leaſt frequented part of the ſhrubbery that 
adjoined to the houſe, and again conſidered of the 
tempting affer that was made him. Faſcinating 
as it was, and though his exceffive affection for 
Mionimia was often on the point of overbalancing 
every other conſideration whatever; his pride and 
nis duty, his affection for his father, and his reſpect 
for himſelf, united at length to conquer his inclina- 
tion. How could he bear to plunge a dagger into 
'the heart of his father, who had little other hope on 
earth but in him? or, if he could determine on that, 
and fortify himſelf againſt the reproaches = con- 
cience 


( 123 ) 

ſcience might make him, how could he ſubmit to be 
obliged for his ſupport, for the ſupport of Monimia, 
to Warwick? There was ſomething repugnant to 
the generous feelings of Orlando, in Warwick's 
uſing the very money his uncle had given him, as 
the means of diſappointing his benefactor. - But, 
whatever apology Warwick might make to himſelf 
for this, Orlando thought there could be none for 
him if he were to participate in money thus 'ac- 
quired. He knew that, accuſtomed to expence 
and to indulgencies as his friend was, a thouſand 
pounds would be no very permanent reſource when 
Iſabella was to ſhare it: and he could not bear that 
he ſhould be ſuppoſed to connive at her flight, only 
to become with Monimia a burthen to her and 
Warwick, On the ſlender pay of an enſign it were 
madneſs to think he chuld ſupport a wife, however 
humble might be her wiſhes; and his marriage 
would cut him aff for ever from all hopes of that 
aſſiſtance from Mrs. Rayland, which his father, even 
though he ſhould forgive, had not the power to 
afford him. Could he then endure to expoſe his 
beloved Monimia to the inconveniencies of follow- 
ing a camp, without having the means of procuring 
her ſuch alleviations as it allowed? He might die 
in the field, and leave her expoſed to hazards infi- 
nitely greater than thoſe which could befal her in 
England. This laſt conſideration determined him 
It decided his wavering virtue, and he reſolved to 
give Warwick a poſitive refuſal immediately before 
he ſhould relapſe, and to conceal the almoſt invinci- 
ble temptation he had been under from his Moni- 
mia, left, her weaker, ſofter heart yielding to it, he 
ſhould again find himſelf unable to refift it. 

' He now haftened to find Warwick; and fortu- 
nately met him at the entrance of the houſe, whi- 
ther they were now ſummoned to dinner. Warwick 
enquired with great 1 on what he had re- 
e 2 ſolved 


(6 
lolved. © To be miſerable,” anſwered: Orlando. 
in abſtaining from what is wrong. I ſhould 
be miſerable if I agreed, Warwick, to your propo- 
ſal; and I have determined, ſince either way I muſt 
be unhappy, to be ſo with integrity rather than ſelf- 
reproach, *' - 

« What the devil!“ ſaid Warwick, “ you won't 

go then my way? 7 
„ No, I will not.” 

« But you will not, I hope Sir,” cried Warwick 
half angry“ ann will not think it neceſſary to 
prevent your ſiſter? 

Orlando, who did not greatly reliſh the peremp- 
tory manner in which this was ſaid, anſwered coldly 
—* You have my honor, Captain Warwick, and 
any other queſtion is an affront.” | 

Forgive me, my friend,” replied Warwick, 
reſuming his uſual good-humour—< forgive me 
for doubting you. I cannot live without Ifabella, 
nor do I intend to try at it—I have prevailed upon 
her, not without difficulty I aſſure you, to conſent 
to meet me at Portſmouth, —Y ou know how much 
happineſs your going with Monimia would have 
given to us all But I have not a moment to ar- 
gue the matter with you.—Y ou ſay you are deter- 
mined So am I; and all I aſk of you is, that you 
will not rob me of my happineſs, upon the ſame falſe, 
cold ſort of reaſoning ſyſtem to which you are 
facrificing your own. | | 

A ſervant now coming out to ſay that dinner 
waited, they went into the houſe, A melancholy 
and ſilent meal-was ſoon concluded. The General's 
horſe was brought to the door, on which Warwick 
was to go to the next poſt town: and he roſe to 
take leave of the family, which he did with a com- 
poſure that amazed Orlando, who had no idea how 
a man could fo conceal the feelings which muſt on 

\ ſuch an occaſion naturally ariſe, Iſabella * 
| from 


* 
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from appearing ſo tranquil ; but all the reſt were 
too much engaged with their own ſenſations to 
remark thoſe which her countenance betrayed, 
though to Orlando her confuſton was evident. 

Warwick went up to receive the laft orders of 
his uncle, and then prepared to mount his horſe ; 
when Orlando took his arm, and begged he would 
fend the ſervant on with the horſes, and give him a 
few moments attention as they walked en after 
them. 

Warwick readily agreed, in hopes that he had 
changed his mind; but Orlando ſoon put an end to 
fuch expectations by aſking him in what way Iſabel- 
la was to meet him.—“ I have given you my ho- 
nour, Warwick,” ſaid he, “ not to betray you: but 
I muſt have yours in return that my ſiſter ſhall be 
expoſed to no improper adventures. How is ſhe 
who never was from home in her life, but for a few 
days with her mother in London, to find her way 
to Portſmouth ?? | 

« Ridiculous !” exclaimed Warwick, & to find her 
way to Portſmouth ! One would really think ſhe 
was to take a flight to the extreme parts of the 
earth, inſtead of hardly five-and-thirty miles. = 


poor friend, thou haſt not been uſed, I ſee, to theſe 


little adventures—l have an aid de camp, who, in 
the abſence of his commander, can ſecure a little 
deſerter for him.—Iſabella is determined to truſt 
me; and it may ſuffice you to know that I love her- 


too well not to take every poffible precaution for 
her ſafety.” 


No,“ ſaid Orlando, & it may not ſuffice— Though 


I have promiſed not to interfere, it is only on con- 
dition that I am ſure my ſiſter will not fuer either 
in her perſon or her reputation, Give me therefore 
the particulars.” | | 

Warwick then related, that his ſervant, on whom 
he could depend, was on the evening they ſhould 


appoint 
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appoint to be ready with a poſt-chaiſe and four at 
ſome place they could fix upon; where after ſupper 
Ifabella, inſtead of retiring to her room, ſhould 
meet it“ Nothing is more eaſy, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
Warwick, © or leſs dangerous, than for your ſiſter 
to do this; and, when ſhe is once off in the chaiſe, 
relays of horfes being ordered at the two ſtages be- 
tween this and Portſmouth, my ſervant, following 
on horfeback, will efcort her thither in leſs than 
four hours: there I ſhall have a veſſel ready to car- 
ry us to Jerſey - Money, my dear boy! Money, 
_ dear boy ! Money, contrivance and courage are 
all that are neceſſary.—I have found the two firſt, 
and have given the laſt to the only perſon that 
wanted it. I have convinced Ifabella that, if ſhe 
follows my directions, ſhe may be at Portſmouth 
before ſhe is miſſed, and married before any one can 
gueſs where to look for her. — Well, Orlando, you 
now have my whole plan; and I truſt to your ho- 
nour not to render it abortive.” | 
And 1,“ replied Orlando, « truſt my ſiſter to 
yours, not without reluctance and remorſe—We 
ſhall probably meet at Portſniouth?” 
Probably, anſwered Warwick; for the two 

Yapanies are to embark at the ſame time; and I 
only truſt to ſome private intereſt, which I have 
prevailed upon my uncle to make for me, to procure 
1zave to embark in whatever veſſel is moſt conve- 
nient.— The captain of one of the frigates is my 
particular friend, and I ſhall probably get a birth 
with him inſtead of Feige in a tranſport. Orlan- 
do, to whom the whole ſcheme appeared eaſily prac- 
ticable, now again felt all the diſpoſition to join in 
it which he had before combated: but again his 
reaſon came to his aid, and he ſaw Warwiek depart 
without betraying any ſymptoms of that ſtruggle 
Which ſtill tore his heart. _— 
1 nee 


t 


Once more, however, he ſubdued it ; and recalb- 
ed his reſolution to go through the trying ſcene 
which was to await him on his return to the houſe, 
where he was early in the evening to bid adieu to 
all his family, in order to ſup with Mrs. Rayland as 
ſhe had „A and then! the laſt cruel parting 


with Monimia, more dreadful than any of his for- 


mer ſufferings, was to embitter his laſt moments at 
Rayland-Hall. 3 
The laſt adieu between a father ſo affectionate 
and unhappy and a ſon fo beloved, need not to be deſ- 
cribed—it would indeed be difficult to do it juſtice. 
As his mother and his ſiſters hung weeping about 
him, he could not help addreſſing, ſome words to Iſa- 
bella, however unfavourable the time, which ſhe 
ſeemed perfectly to underſtand—though ſhe ſhrunk 


from them, and had carefully avoided giving him 


any opportunity of ſpeaking to her alone. At length 
Orlando tore himſelf away ; and not daring to look 


behind him, yet hardly feeling the ground beneath 
him, he hurried to the Hall. 


Mrs. Rayland received him with as much calm- 
neſs as if he only came on a uſual viſit, Of the vi- 
olent emotions which agitated him ſhe had no idea. 
Time and uninterrupted proſperity had ſo blunted the 


little ſenſibility nature had given her, that ſhe was 


utterly incapable of prcgnnng or comprehending 
the acute feelings of her young favouzite : yet in her 
way-ſhe was extremely kind to him; and, after 


giving him another courſe of excellent advice, which 


laſted near two hours, ſhe told him, that as his firſt 
equipment might have taken a good part of her 
former preſent, ſhe had another note of fifty pounds 


at his ſervice. | 
This preſent was extremely acceptable to Orlando, 


who had not above ſixty left of her preceding bounty. 


Mrs. Rayland, detaining Orlando an hour longer 


than he expected, at length diſmiſſed him with her 
; | dleſfing ; 
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bleffing; and Orlando ſhed tears of gratitude on 
her hand, which he kiſſed, and, without being able 
to ſpeak, left her. 

He then took leave of the ſervants; but gave to 
Mrs. Lennard, with whom he deſired to ſpeak in 
her own room, more time than to the reſt; and de- 
ſirous of doing what he could to ſoften the ſituation 
of his Monimia, he determined to ſpeak to her aunt 
on her behalf. | 
„ You know, Madam,” faid he, “ that on my laſt 
departure you ſpoke to me of your niece : let me 
now ſpeak to you of her. My abſence may ſatisfy 
you as to thoſe ſuſpicions, that I know not why 
| = entertained of me—but let me entreat to 

e kind to my lovely young friend, for whom I 
ſeruple not to avow to you a very great regard.” 

« Whar!” cried Mrs. Lennard, “ has ſhe ever 
then been ſuch an ungrateful girl as to fay I was 
unkind to her? 

„ Never,” ſaid Orlando: — “ in the converſa- 
tions We have accidentally had, your niece has al- 
ways ſpoken of you with gratitude and reſpect; 
buy, after what you once ſaid to me about her, I 
ſhould be remiſs were I to quit the houſe without 
trying to obviate any little lurking prejudice which 
may at ſome future time be remembered to her 
diſadvantage : allow me therefore to intercede with 
you, not only to forget any of theſe circumſtances 
which may prejudice your mind againſt her, but to 
increaſe that tenderneſs for her, which does ſo much 
honour to your heart.” | 

« Thank you, Sir,“ faid Mrs. Lennard, “ bu 
I hope I do not want your advice, nor any body's, 
ma my duty to the girl, ſince ſhe is left upon my 
hands.“ | | 
© Orlando never felt fo an inclination as at 
that moment, to take Monimia off her hands; 

and, as he found little was to be hoped a 
is 
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his ſolicitations in her favour, he took leave of WAY 
Mrs. Lennard, and endeavoured, when alone, to "ml 
collect all his reſolution for this final adieu with 4.3 þ 
Monimia; to drive from his recollection the offer "M4 
of Warwick, which ſtill recurred to tantalize 72 20 } 
and torment him; to conceal from her that it ever | 55 94 
had been made, and to fortify her mind for their DYE 
long ſeparation while he felt his own ſinking un- "if 
der it. 1 1 
| Among other things it occurred to him, that if my 
i death or caprice deprived Monimia of the cold and 10 
reluctant protection her aunt now afforded her, ſhe to j 1 
| might be not only deſolate but pennyleſs. He de- 14 
| termined,. therefore, to leave with her one of the 141 
banker's notes he had juſt received, of five-and- Ka 
twenty pounds, and to paſs theſe laſt moments in i 1 
| arming her againſt every poſſible contingency 1 
which might happen during his abſence, and, as + 
| far as he could, inſtructing her how to act if they 


occurred. | e 

Monimia, with ſwollen eyes, from which the 
tears ſlowly fell notwithſtanding her endeavours 
to reſtrain them, liſtened in ſilence, as with a 
faltering tone, ard in disjointed ſentenees, he went 
through this mournful taſk.. She promiſed-in a 
voice hardly articulate to attend to all he deſired, 
and to. keep a journal of her life; “though what 
will it be,” ſaid ſhe, “ but a journal of ſufferings 
and of ſorrow ?? SL 

But when that forrow, thoſe ſufferings” are 
over, my Monimia,” cried Orlando, 1 to 
ſpeak cheerfully, with what tranſport: all we 
look back on this journal, and compare our paſt 
amtieties with our actual happineſs !-—Let. that 
idea encourage you amidſt. the heavy days that 
are to intervene before we meet again. What-- 
ever you fafter, remember that your Orlando will 
return to dry your tears! And take care of your 
3 | G 5 precious 
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po health, my Monimia, preſerve it for 
im.” 5 Agi. $1 | 
She could only anſwer by a deep drawn ſigh ; 
while Orlando, cruel as the ſcene was, could not 
determine to put an end to it. Day already dawn- 
ed; and as he did not mean to go to bed, but had 
ordered the under-keeper to attend him with the 
horſes as ſoon as it was light, he knew that he 
ſhould ſoon be called by Jacob ; yet could he not 
determine to lead Monimia bee her turret 
till he heard the man at the door, who, tap- 
ing at it, informed him the horſes were ready, and 
— War paſſed at which he ordered himfelf to be 
Monimia then arofe and faid— Farewell then, 
Orlando!“ He had no power to anſwer her; but 
led her filently through the chapel, round the 
court, and to her turret. The moment that tore 
him from her could not be delayed; he took the 
laſt embrace, and haſtily bade her fhut the door, 
left he ſhould fall into fach a paroxyſm of anguiſh, 
as might render him unable tq leave her at all. 
Monimia, who could not have ſupported the pain 
ſhe endured much longer, with feeble and 
trembling hands obeyed him; but, as flowly he 
deſcended the ſtairs, he heard her loud ſobs, and 
was on the point of returning again to ſnatch her 
to his boſom, and declare it impoſſible to part 
with her. FFF 
The loud noiſe of a whip, which Jacob impa- 
tient of his long delay now ſounded around the 
houſe, rouſed him once more. He ſtarted from 
the dangerous reflection he was indulging, that it 
was yet in his own power to take Monimia'with 
him, or at to leaſt ſecure her following him with his 
' ſiſter; and again recovering his courage, he de- 
ſcended the ſtairs, left for the laſt time the beloved 
turret, and in a few moments mounted his _ 
| | an 
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and rode almoſt at full ſpeed through the park. 
He was ſoon on the high-road to the firſt poſt- 
town towards Portſmouth; and having aſcended 
an high down that afforded him the laſt view he 
could have of Rayland Hall, he ſtopped on the 
top of it, and, turning his horſe's head, fixed his 
eyes on the ſeat of all his paſt happineſs, of al 


his future hopes, and thought how much he 


probably had to ſuffer before he ſhould reviſit it 
again, how probable it was that he ſhould never 
ſee it more! . 
Jacob, who had but little notion of all this 
yet ſuppoſed the captain, as he was now called at 
the Hall, was ſorry to leave all his friends and 
Miſs Monimmy, and hunting and ſhooting, and 
ſuch like, to go to the wars, now thought it might 
be kind to conſole him: but Orlando- heeded not 
the very eloquent harangue, which had laſted near 


a quarter of an hour, but ſuddenly turned his horſe, 


and ſet out as ſpeedily as before. 

He took a roft-horſe at the town, and put his 
portmanteau into a Portſmouth diligence that was 
paſſing; then diſmiſſing his favourite horfe, which 
he would take no farther, and recommending him 


particularly to Jacob, who promiſed to attend to 


him while he fed at liberty in the park, he made 
the ſervant a handſome preſent, and on the hack 


which was ready he proceeded as if he was purſu-: 


ed; for the ſpeed with which he rode ſeemed to 


give him ſomething like relief. A very ſhort time 


brought him to Portſmouth; where he found his 
baggage. from London juſt arrived; and learned 
that ſome of: the ſoldiers were already embarked, 
that the wind was fair, and that new orders for 


the. greateſt expedition. were arrived that day 
to the commander of the reinforcement going to 


America. 
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CHAP. G 


Exnaus TED by fatigue of body and mind, 
Orlando would now probably have loſt the painful 
recollection of what had paſſed within the laſt 
eight-and-forty hours by tranſient forgetfulneſs; 
but even 'this was not permitted him : the orders 
for immediate embarkation were ſo ſtrict, and the 
commander of the ſquadron which was to convey 
the tranſports ſo impatient to execute the directions 
of Government, that every thing was hurry and 
confuſion ; and Orlando, far from being allowed 
time to think of what he had left, found the care 
of the company devolve almoſt entirely upon him: 
the men were for the moft part raw 'recruits; the 
captain, the younger ſon of an illuſtrious houſe, 
already raiſed to that rank (though not fo old as 
Orlando), was not come down; and the lieutenant, 
a man near fifty, was almoſt incapacitated from at- 
tending his duty by the agonies of his wife and 
a family of ſeveral children, who, as they had been 
in lodgings in a neighbouring town ever ſince his 
return from America the preceding year, now aſ- 
ſembled around him to bid to their only protector 
and ſupport a laſt farewell. 
_ The ſhort notice he had received of his departure 
had prevented his ſettling many things for them 
which were now indiſpenſable; the moment there- 
fore Orlando arrived, this officer (whom he had 
not before ſeen) related to him his fituation ; and 
Orlando, in generouſly endeavouring to —_ 
| is 
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( 133 ) 
his troubles, by taking as much buſineſs from him 
as he could, found his additional fatigue well re- 
paid by the neceſſity it laid him under to detach his 
mind from his own regret and anxiety. At the 
firſt dawn of day he was at the Point —embarking 
the men and baggage; and the ſcene of diſtracting 
hurry that now preſented itſelf, the quarrels and 
blaſphemy with which the beech refounded, the 
confuſion . the ſoldiers and ſailors, the rage 
of the commanders and the murmurs of the com- 


manded, the 1 impatience of thoſe who had 


articles to buy for their voyage, and the unfeeling 
avarice of others who had them to fell, formed 
altogether a ſcene as extraordinary as it was new 
to Orlando, who had never been from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hall except for a few weeks, 
which were either paſſed in pleaſure in London, 
or in a quiet country town: he heard therefore, 
with a mixture of wonder and diſguſt, the hu- 
man tempeſt roar in which he was now enpaged, and 
for the firſt time enquired of himſelf what all this 
was for? 3 

This was not a place or hour when ſuch a queſ- 
tion, however naturally it occurred, could be an- 
ſwered — He was to act, not to fpeculate; and 
hardly had he a moment to reflect that, hurried 
as he was to be, he ſhould not have the fatisfac- 


tion (if ſatisfaction it 9 called) of ſeeing 
and Warwick before he went himſelf on 


Iſabel 
board; after which it would be impoſſible to know 


what became of them, at leaſt not till his arrival 
in America. Amid the tumult that ſurrounded 


him, this gave him infinite diſquiet. A thouſand 
fears for his ſiſter crowded on his mind; he appre- 
hended ſhe might by ſome accident be prevented in 
ſuch a place meeting Warwick; he trembled leſt, 
if ſhe did, his conduct towards her, when ſhe was 
entirely in his power, might be 1 
uc 
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. 
Such were the diſtreſſing reflections of Orlando 
in every., momentary auſe the confuſion of the 
ſcene allowed; him. But whatever uneaſineſs he 
felt, the time permitted him to have no mitigation; 
and, in the evening of the day after his arrival at 
Portſmouth, he found himſelf on board a tranſport 
with the greater part of that company to which he 
belonged, and x ana an equal 1 8 of dra- 
goons with their horſes. The wind, though vio- 
lent, blew down. the channel ; and at nightfall, all 
previous orders being given, they obeyed the ſignal 
for getting to ſca. 1. was not till they were many 
miles at ſea that Orlando had time to conſider his 
ſituation: m7 the tumult having 2 little ſub- 
ſided, he ſaw himſelf in a little * veſſel, 
where nothing could equal the inconvenience to 
which his ſoldiers were ſubjedted, but that which 
the miſerable negroes endure in their palſage to 
ſlavery *. Indifferent to this, ſo far as it merely 
related to himſelf, he could not ſce the ſufferings 
to, which the men were likely to be expoſed with- 
out concern. All of them were young and new 
to the ſervice; and the captain was too attentive 
to his own. dclicacy. to have time to give the 
fellows all the alleviation their condition allowed 
them; and, on the ſecond day of their voyage, he 
found his on ſituation ſo unpleaſant, that he went 
in a boat on board one of the frigates, the com- 
mander of which was diſtantly related to him, 
and obtained of him, for the reſt of the voyage, a 
birth more ſuitable to a man of faſhion than a 
crowded tranſport could afford him. 
Orlando, 44 lieutenant (who was half broken- 


hearted), and a cornet of horſe were left in charge 
of 


* Tt has lately been alledged in defence of the Slave Trade, 
that Negroes on board Guineamen are allowed wr pgs as much roon 


as a Soldier in a Tranſport, Excellent reafoning ! 
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of the men; and it was perhaps fortunate for the nal 
former, that he was fo inceſſantly called upon to RY 
attend to his duty that he had hardly a moment to 
command but for repoſe, and, occupied about others, WT 
could think but little of himfelf. ö 4 

They had now been fo long at ſea, that the mel 
freſh-water ſailors had conquered the firſt uneaſy 19 1 
ſenſations given by that element, except the young 4 
cornet, who was the only ſon of a very opulent mel 

family, and heir to an immenſe fortune: during a 
very long minority his mother had ſo humoured 1920 
him, that even his requeſt to enter the army, though 1910 
extremely oppoſite to her withes, could neither be 919 
evaded nor denied. The ſmart uniform of a light 

horſeman appeared to him extremely deſirable; and 18 
the poſſibility of danger in ſuch a — never oec- W's 
curred to him, nor would he liſten to it when it 
was repreſented by others. He had hardly put on 
this ſeducing attire, and provided himſelf with a 6 
very beautiful horſe, before he was ordered abroad; 1 ; 
and now ſick and deſponding, this unhappy child of 
fooliſh affluence wanted a nurſe wuch more than a 129 


broad ſword—No puling girl juſt out of the nurſery 15 
was ever more helpleſs; and Orlando at once deſpiſed 141 
and pitied him; but found that, having been friend- 30 ; 
ly enough to offer him his aſſiſtance, his new ac- kay 0 
quaintance ſoon leaned entirely upon him; and that 
having been uſed to have every one around him 110 4 
at his command, he received every friendly atten- At K ; 
tion which compaſſion extorted from others, as 5 Jn : 
matters of courſe. | . 17 
The fleet had now paſſed Madeira, without 1 1 
however touching at it, and were launched into U 


the great Atlantic Ocean. Hitherto their voyage 0 

had been proſperous and quick; and a ſhort time "Wh 

promiſed to terminate it : but the heat of the we- 
ther, operating on the crowds of men and of horſes I 

ſtowed in ſuch a veſſel, now began to be ny - Wn 

elt. 7 
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felt. A fever of the malignant kind broke out ; 
and within a week five men ſickened of it, of 
whom three died; and the other two, more like 
ſpectres than living creatures, ſeemed by their par- 
tial recovery only to be reſerved for more lingering 
ſufferings. 

Nor was that the worſt; for the diſeaſe, after a 
ceſſation of a few days, broke out afreſh, and 
Orlando ſaw his men depreſſed and difpirited, ſink- 
ing around him its eaſy victims. Contrary winds, 
or ſullen calms which allowed them to make very 
little way, added to the hopeleſſneſs of their ſitu- 
ation, and the other tranſports could afford. them 
little affiſtance; for in ſome the ſame cruel diſ- 
temper had begun its ravages, and thoſe who were 
yet free from it dreaded the infection. It was now 
that Orlando felt the juſtice of that pathetic de- 
ſcription, given by Thomſon, of the mortality at 
fea before Carthagena, where he addreſſes the ad- 
miral, as witneſſing 


« The deeply racking pang, the ghaſtly form, 
« The lip pale quivering, and the beamleſs eye 
« No more with ardour bright— 
— the 84s 


« Of agonizing ſhips 5 
and as having then heard 


Mghtiy plunged amid the ſullen waves; 
« The frequent corſe. 


From ſuch a ſcene, whenever the diſtrefſes of 


his men (whom in deſpite of the danger of infec- 
tion he attended with paternal kindneſs) or the ter- 


rors of the little effeminate cornet would allow him 
a moment's reſpite, he eſcaped as much as he could 


by paſſing the evenings on deck; for the heat below 
N Was 
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1 
was more dreadful to him than even the want of ſleep 
or any other inconvenience. He frequently took 
the night watch; and at other times wrapped himſelf 
in a great coat, and = down where he might at 
leaſt have air. On theſe occaſions ſleep would not 
always befriend him; and then all he had left, his 
Monimia, his family, the Hall, the rural happineſs 
he had enjoyed in his native country, forcibly pre- 
ſented themſelves in contraſt to the wretchedneſs 
around him; and when he donſidered a number of 
men thus packed together in a little veſſel, periſhing 
by diſeaſe ; ſuch of them as ſurvived going to another 
hemiſphere to avenge on a branch of their own na- 
tion a quarrel, of the juſtice of which they knew lit- 
tle, and were never ſuffered to enquire ; he felt 


diſpoſed to wonder at the folly of mankind, and to 


enquire again what all this was for? 

He ſometimes, however, endeavoured to perſuade 
himſelf that it was for glory : he had been taught to 
love glory—What ſo ſacred as the glory of his 
country? To purchaſe it no exertion could be too 
great—to revenge any inſult on it, no facrifice 
{ſhould be regretted. if for a moment, his good 
ſenſe aroſe in defpite of this prejudice, and induced 
him to enquire if it was not from a miſtaken point 
of hunour, from the wickedneſs of governments, or 
the ſanguinary ambition or revenge of monarchs, 
that ſo much miſery was owing as wars of every 
defcription muſt neceſſarily occaſion; he quieted 
theſe doubts by recurring to hiſtory—our Henries 
and our Edwards, heroes whoſe names children are 
taught to liſp with delight, as they are bid to exe- 
crate the cruel Uncle* and the bloody Queen Mary; 
and he tried to believe that what theſe Engliſh Kings 
had fo gloriouſly done, was in their nts 
equally glorious, becauſe it went to ſupport. the 

N honour 


Richard the Third. 
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1 
honour of the Britiſh name. — Then Alexander, 
Cæſar, and all the crowned murderers of antiquity 
— they were heroes too whom his ſchool-itudics had 
taught him to admire, and whom his maturer re- 
flection had not yet enabled him to fee diveſted of 
the meteor glare which ſurrounded them. There 
was ſomething great in their perſonal valour, in 
their contempt of death; and he did not recollect 
that their being themſelves fo indifferent to life was 
no reaſon why, to ſatisfy their own vanity, they 
ſhould deluge the world with human. blood. There 
were, indeed, times when the modern directors of 
war appeared to him in a leſs favourable light—who 
incurred no perſonal danger, nor gave themſelves 
any other trouble than to raiſe money from one part 
of their ſubjects, in order to enable them to deſtroy 
another, or the ſubjects of ſome neighbouring po- 
tentate. Nor had he, after a while, great reaſon 
to admire the integrity of the ſubordinate depart- 
ments, to whom the care of providing for troops 


thus ſent out to ſupport the glory of their maſter 


was entruſted. The proviſions on board were uni- 
verſally bad; and the ſickneſs of the ſoldiers was as 
much owing to that cauſe as to the heat of climate. 
Muſty oatmeal, half-dried peaſe and meat half ſpoiled. 
before it had been ſalted down, would in any ſitua- 
tion have occaſioned diſcaſes; and when to ſuch 
defective food, their being fo cloſely ſtowed and fo 
long on board was added, thoſe diſeaſes increaſed 
rapidly, and generally ended fatally. But it was 
all for glory. And that the miniſtry ſhould, in 
. thus. purchaſing glory, put a little more than was 
requiſite into the pockets of contractors, and deſtroy 
as many men by fickneſs as by the ſword, made but 
little difference in an object E inne, important; 
eſpecially. when it was known (which, however, 
Orlando did not know) that meſfieurs the contrac- 
3954 15w "2 "he 3 ; tors: 
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tors were for the moſt part members of parliament, i 
who under other names enjoyed the profits of a war, 1 
which, diſregarding the voices of the people in wa 28 
general, or even of their own conſtituents, they 1 | 
voted for purſuing. Merciful God! can it be thy N 
will that mankind ſhould thus tear each other to 
pieces with more ferocity than the beaſts of the 
wildernefs? Can it be thy diſpenſation that kings | 
are entruſted with power only to deform thy works 48 
—and in learning politics to forget humanity ? 199 

Orlando, embarked in a _ of which he had wo 
hardly ever thought till he was called upon to main- 
tain it, was inenſibly viſited by reflections like 
thele ; but whenever they recurred he drove them 
from him as much as he could, and endeavoured to 
cheriſh the fond hope that all might yet be well; 
that Iſabella about whom he was hau::ted with a 
thouſand fears, was in ſome of the veſſels which 
were now all aſſembled in one fleet—for the 

ſlo wneſs of their progrefs had enabled thofe ſhips 
which laſt failed to overtake them; and that on his 
landing he ſhould meet Warwick and his ſiſter, and 
anticipate with them the fortunate hour of his return 
to England. | . 

As the perilous ſituation of Iſabella occupied his 
thoughts, whenever he could a moment detach 
them from the ſcene before him, he made ſeveral 
efforts to learn, if ſhe was in any of the veſſels 
near Which he often found himſelf ; but in none of 
them, could he gain information of an officer of the 
name of Warwick. He then contrived to ſend a 
meſſage to the captain of the frigate, one of the con- 
voy with whom Warwick had told him he was ac- 
quainted ; but this officer, to the infinite diſappoint- 
ment of Orlando, told him inanſwer to his letter, that 
it was true; his friend Warwick had ſent ſome of his 

| baggage on board, and a negro ſervant; but that, 
after waiting for him till the laſt moment, it became 
| abſolutely 


55 
abſolutely neceſſary for him to ſail without him. 
This account only ſerved, therefore, to increafe the 
uneaſineſs of Orlando, who now feared that, inſtead 
of being able on his landing in America to write 
inſtantly to his father with an account both of him- 
felf and his ſiſter, he ſhould only add to the diſquiet 
which he believed her flight muſt have occaſioned 
to her family: nor was he at all ſatisfied that War- 
wick's diſhonourable conduct towards her was not 
the cauſe of their not being in the fleet, which he 


was now almoſt perſuaded they were not. 


If at any time he had obtained a ſhort interval of 


repoſe, theſe cruel images haunted him; but, as the 


voyage was prolonged, and the diſcomforts of his 
condition became more ſevere, he found abundant 


.reaſon to rejoice that he had reſiſted the alluring 
temptation offered to him by Warwick, and had not 
expoſed his Monimia to difficulties and diſtreſſes, 


under which many around him had ſunk : and in 


this ſelf-congratulation he found the firft reward of 
virtue; a ſenſation which ſoothed all his forrows, 


and enabled bim to ſupport the accumulated evils 

which now preſſed upon him. | 
The fleet was now Within four days fail o 

New-York ; or at leaſt the failors, though it was a 


dead calm, declared that they had no doubt but be- 


fore the end of that time they ſhould get in thither. 
The ſick men revived a little with the intelligence; 
and the reſt bore with leſs dejection the funeral of 
the dead (for two days had not for ſome time paſſed 


without a funeral) and the loſs of the horſes, of 


Which a third had already periſned. Orlando, to 

pe the intolerable ſmells below, now always paſſ- 
ed the night on deck, and was ſleeping on it when 
the noiſe occaſioned by a ſudden change of the 


weather awakened him : he got up, as well to be 
out of the way as to aſſiſt the ſailors, who were ſoon 
all buſily employed; for in a few moments it blew 

a hurricane. 


64) 

a hurricane. The darkneſs of the night and the 
violence of the ſtorm were horrors greatly increaſed 
by the apprehenſion the ſeamen expreſſed, 
they ſhould be driven againſt ſome of the other 
veſſels and ſunk: and this appeared extremely pro- 
bable; for, by the flaſhes of lightning, the tranſ- 
ports in company were ſeen driven about, ſometimes 
within a few yards of each other—guns of diſtreſs 
were heard, but none were in a condition to affiſt 
the reſt ; nor was it poſſible for a boat to live in a 
ſea that ran mountains high, and threatened to 
overwhelm even the men of war which formed the 
convoy. 

59 EM to whom as a novice in maritime ad- 
ventures the danger ſeemed even greater than it 
was, imagined that death was inevitable, becauſe it 
had never appeared to him ſo near before. He 
thought, however, not ſo much of the event, as of 
the effect the intelligence of it would have on thoſe 
infinitely dearer to him than himſel He heard the 
agonizing ſhrieks of his mother, the more ſilent 
but more deſtructive anguiſh of his father, the 
tears of his ſiſters, unable to ſuppreſs their own 
grief while they attempted to adminiſter comfort to 
their parents, and above all the ſufferings of his 
gentle Monimia, ſufferings more acute becauſe ſhe 
dared not complain. Yet, when the veſſel ſtrained 
ſo much that the ſeamen declared they every mo- 
ment expected the timbers to part, Orlando again 
thanked God that Monimia was not with him. 
The deſpair of the lieutenant was folemn and filent: 
—he believed that the hour was come when he was 
to leave his family deſtitute in a world where, with 
all his exertions, his want of intereſt had not afford- 
ed him the means of ſupporting them by that pe- 
rilous profeſſion to which he had dedicated his life. 
But he bore this certainty (for there ſeemed not the 
leaſt hope of eſcape) like a ſoldier and a man: he 
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alſiſted the failors ; he encouraged the ſoldiers; and 
endeavoured, with a calmneſs of mind. which gave 
Orlando an exalted opinion of him, to inſpire others 
with that hope he did not himſelf feel. To Orlan- 
do only he declared his opinion that they muſt pe- 
riſh; and he ſpoke in approbation of the fortitude 
with which fo young a man, and one fo unaccuſ- 
tomed to look on danger and death, bore this intel- 
ligence: but 'with the little cornet he could not 
keep his temper, who, half dead with terror, la- 
mented himſelf aloud in terms unmanly and ridicu- 
lous; and who, though he declared himſelf too much 
affected by the violent heaving of the ſhip to keep 
the deck a moment, ran up continually to aſk puerile 
queſtions of the ſeamen, and to diſtract their atten- 
tion by his complaints and clamours. 

Morning at length appeared, but the wind rather 
encreaſed than abated; and the light of the day 
ſerved only to ſhew the horrors of their ſituation, 
and of ſome of their companions in diſtreſs, who were 
ſtill in fight, for the men of war were' no longer 
viſible; and of the three tranſports who were near 
them, one was difmaſted, and another without her 
rudder was driven about a wreck upon the waves, 
under bare poles. From this veſſel, which the firſt 
dawn of day diſcovered cloſe to them, they heard 
repeated ſignals of diſtreſs. Whenever the moun- 
tainous waves afforded them a view of her, they 
ſaw the people, among whom were two or three 
women, appearing on her deck, apparently in all the 
agonies of deſpair. Orlando was ſuddenly ſtruck 
with the idea that this veſſel might contain his 
ſiſter; and with dreadful ſolicitude he watched it, 
till, in the confuſion of his thoughts, he fancied 


WT really diſcerned her — All care for his own 


ſafety was then at an end; and he entreated 
the commander of the ſhip he was in to allow him 
to attempt in a boat to go on board, in the hopes of 
8 adminiſtering 


1 
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adminiſtering ſome help; but this the man poſitive- 6 
ly refuſed, giving very loud and ſhort reaſons, in 1 
terms which Orlando did not underſtand, why ſuch i: ff 
an attempt would be fatal to whoever undertook it, 1 
without being of the leaſt uſe to thoſe for whom it 058 
was undertaken, More and more impreſſed with WE 
the idea that Iſabella was among the women, whoſe 1# 
terrors he ſaw diſtinctly on the deck of the other 4 
veſſel, he now hardly poſſeſſed his ſenſes, and was 1 if 
on the point of plunging into the waves, tremen- ay 
dous as they were—when, as his eyes were fixed 10 
wildly and eagerly on it, he ſaw it ſink, and the ſea 191 
bury all it contained — There was hardly time to 14. 
utter an exclamation of horror, when- ſome of the "2:4 4 
unhappy people appeared ſo near the ſhip, that the VAL i 
ſailors, though ſo likely to ſhare the ſame fate, nl] 
endeavoured to fave them ; but two only, ſtout men 1 
who ſwam ſtrongly, were ſnatched from the ragi 1691 
element. The reſt ſoon diſappeared, never to riſe WY 
again! fn UI 55 by 
The force of the wind was now ſomewhat leſ- 1810 
ſened, and the men were inſpired by ſome degree fl A 
of hope to greater exertions. About ten o'clock 54 
the ſtorm was ſo much abated that the maſter was Mg 
able to take an obſervation; and he found himſelf il 16 
many leagues out.of his courſe. No ſhip remained 8 
in ſight but one tranſport at a great diſtance, and 81148 
the veſlel yet drove too much to allow them to at- N 
tempt altering her courſe. Their immediate dan- 18 
ger, however, gradually diminiſhed; and every man Wl! 


on board, who was able to work, laboured, in deſpite 
of the fatigue. they had undergone, to repair their 
rigging, and remedy the damages the hull had ſuſ- 
tained, The ſick, who had for many hours 
been neglected, were now viſited; and ons 
ſoldier was found dead. As to the horſes that, RS 
remained, they had all been thrown over board* 
during the moſt imminent peril, as their weight 

occaſionddd 1 
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occaſioned the ſhip to labour ſo much more than 
ſhe would do without them. The dead ſoldier was 
committed to the waves; and as Orlando, with 


'glazed eyes, ſaw him depoſited in his watery grave, 


and recollected all the horrors of the preceding 
night, he again involuntarily enquired of himſelf, 
whether ſuch things were to be accounted the diſ- 
penſations of Heaven —or, if they were the works 
of man, why they were permitted? The terrible 
idea that Iſabella had periſhed in that ſhip he ſaw 
fink ſtill haunted him, and redoubled by imaginary 
forrow all that he faw or ſuffered. The poor fel- 
lows who had been taken up were fo terribly 
bruiſed, and had ſwallowed ſo much water, that 
they were not yet ſenſible. As ſoon as they were, 
however, Orlando eagerly queſtioned them as to 
the females whom he had, through the obſcurity 
of the dark and daſhing waves, diſcovered on the 
deck; and he learned, to increaſe his miſery, that 
one of them was a young lady, whoſe huſband was 
an officer of foot, and who was himſelf either in 
the fleet, or coming with the next convoy. The 
Gailor who gave him this information knew not 
which, nor did he know the lady's name, or to 
what regiment her huſband belonged. The other 
women, he ſaid, were, one of them the lady's 
ſervant, and the other the wife of a ſerjeant in 
Orlando's regiment; which ſeemed to add to the 

8 that the young perſon who had periſhed 
was [fabella, There hardly needed this ſad conjec- 
ture to add to the deſpondeney which, in deſpite of 
all his ſteady courage, now took poſſeſſion of Or- 
lando—deſpendency which he found it extremely 
difficult to conceal. Strong as his conſtitution was, 
it yielded, at length, to the united power of malig- 
nant infection, uneaſineſs, and fatigue ; and when, 
after beating about above ten days, the veſſel reach- 
ed the harbour of New York, he was wy on 
| ore 


= = 


ſhore in a ſtate of inſenſihility, from the fever which 
had attacked him ; and his friend, the old lieutenant, 
ſaw him accommodated as well as the circumſtan- 
ces the place was under would admit; and, feeling 
for him the affection of a father, ſhed over the 
blaſted hopes of a youth ſo promiſing tears which 
his own misfortunes had never extorted from him. 


CHA F. | XIE 


By the care of this excellent man, aided by the 
medical {Kill of the ſurgeon of the regiment, Or- 


lando in about a fortnight aroſe as it were from the 
grave. His ſenſes returned long before his ſtrength, - 


and with them all the ſad recollection of his diſaſ- 


trous voyage : —almoſt the firſt uſe he made of his 


returning reaſon, was to implore the lieutenant to 
enquire for Captain Warwick, of whom he found, 
with inexpreſſible ſorrow, that no intelligence had 


been received, and that he was believed by his. 


brother officers to be in ene of thoſe tranſports that 
had gone to the bottom. In a few days a negro 
ſervant enquired for Enfign Somerive, and Orlando 
in a moment recollected that it was Perſeus, the 
man who had ſerved Warwick ſome years. — He 
now hoped to have heard ſome account of his ſiſter 


and his friend that might have quieted his ex- 
treme uneaſineſs: but the ſight of Perſeus only 


ſerved to increaſe it; for he learned from him that 


Captain Warwick arrived at Portſmouth the even- 
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ing the frſt tranſports ſailed, and that, by his in- 
tereſt with the captain of the frigate in which the 
negro embarked, and ſome perſons ſtill higher in 
power, that the ſhip was delayed for ſome days, at 
the end of which Warwick promiſed to appear; 
but as he did not, nor even at the end of ſome 
hours longer than the time he required, the cap- 
tain would have incurred too great a riſk by wait- 
ing longer; and therefore got under weigh with ſo 
{trong and favourable a; wind, that they overtook 
the reſt of the fleet two days before they made the 
Pike of Tenerife. This circumſtance, however, 
Perſeus ſaid, was the only one that gave him 
hope; for he knew his maſter, thus miſſing his 
paſſage, would hire a veſſel to convey him, which 
would probably not only take up — days, but 
hardly fail as they did; and therefore there was 


reaſon to hope that he might have eſcaped the 


| ſtorm in which they ſuffered, and it was impro- 
bable that the lady whom Orlando had ſeen periſh, 
and afterwards heard was the wife of an officer of 
foot, was his ſiſter. : 
On being queſtioned farther, the negro, who 
was very intelligent, ſaid, that Captain Warwick 
had ordered him, with a great part of his baggage, 
on board; and that he knew his mafter expected a 
lady to go with bim — but he knew not whom. 
The baggage was landed, and put into Orlando's 
lodging, where Perſeus deſired leave to wait upon 
him; and where the attention of this faithful fel- 
low, and the hopes he gave him that Iſabella and 
her huſband were ſafe, contributed greatly to his 
recovery. | 
A fortnight had now elapſed ſince his landing, 
and no news of his ſiſter reached him, nor had he 
aà fingle line from e as he had been taught 
to expect. The ſad ſcene at home, where he 
feared Ifabella's elopement had created inſupport- 
a able 


6 

able ſorrow, cruelly tormented him; and the image 
of Monimia in continual tears and hopeleſs ſoli- 
tude, purſued him inceſſantly. A thouſand times 
during the paroxyſms of his fever, he had inſiſted 
upon having pen and ink to write to her and to his 
family; and he began many letters to his father, 
recommending Monimia to his protection, and apo- 
logiſing for his conduct in regard to his ſiſter; but 
the Lieutenant, Mr. Fleming, had never ſent any 
of theſe incoherent letters. — Qrlando had now 
ſtrength of body and of mind enough to look 
them over; but, circumſtanced as he was about 
Ifabella, he now hardly knew better than he did 
then, what to ſay that ſhould not aggravate all the 
pain he lamented: ſomething, however, it was ne- 
ceſſary to write, as ſhips were now daily returning 
to England; and not to fend fome intelligence of 
hiraſeif would be more diſtreſſing to his friends, 
than the ignorance he muſt avow as to the fate of 
his ſiſter. ; 

Another idea however ſtruck him, that ſome 
diſcovery, or even her own fears, as the moment 
arrived when ſhe was to leave her father's houſe, 
might have prevented the departure of Iſabella 
from home; and that even her intention of doing 


ſo might be unknown. — This made him heſitate 


whether to name her at all; and at length he de- 
termined he would not, fince it would be only giv- 
ing to his father an exchange, but not an allevi- 

ation of uneaſineſs. | 0 
He wrote then theſe unſatisfactory letters to his 
family; and afterwards one to Monimia.— He gave 
in all of them the beſt account he could give of 
himſelf, deſcribed his voyage as tedious and — 
and ſaid, flightly, that he had been ill on his firſt 
landing; but was now recovered, and ſhould ſoon 
proceed to join the body of his regiment with the 
northern army under Burgoyne.— But ſuch was the 
1 agitation 
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agitation of his ſpirits while he was writing, from 


the lively idea he had of the ſenſations his letters 
would give to thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, 
that it brought on an acceſs of fever, and he was 
confined for a few days: nor had he quite recover- 
ed his uſual health, when the commander of the 


two companies, deſpairing of ſeeing the men who 


were miſſing arrive, was ordered to muſter all that 
remained of the two companies; and, with a party 
of diſmounted dragoons, to find their way to the 


army, which was now - on its march from Canada 


to Albany, in order to form a junction, or at leaſt 
open a communication between that army and New 
York. The whole body, thus deſtined to force 
its way through an enemy's country, conſiſted, in- 
cluding American volunteers, of about two hundred 
and fiity men ; but they were not incumbered with 
artillery, and were almoſt all young men, eager 
for actual ſervice, and in haſte to join an army, of 
whoſe brilliant ſucceſs they formed the greateſt ex- 
pectations. : 
It was on the ſixth of Auguſt that this ſmall 
party left New York; and now Orlando, who had 
hitherto been in garriſon, began to perceive all 
the horrors and devaſtations of war. The coun- 
try, lately ſo flouriſhing, and riſing fo rapidly into 
opulence, preſent2d nothing but the ruins of houſes, 
feom whence their miſerable inhabitants had been 
either driven entirely, or murdered | —or had, of 
the burnt rafters and fad relics of their former com- 
fortable dwellings, conſtructed huts on their lands, 
merely becauſe they had no where elſe to go.— 
Even from theſe wretched temporary abodes the 
were often driven, to make way for the Engliſh 
ſoldiers; and their women and children expoſed to 
the tempeſt of the night, or, what was infinitely 


more dreadful, to the brutality of the military. In 
a war fo protracted, and carried on with ſuch va- 
rious 
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rioùs ſucceſs, theſe ſcenes of devaſtation had occur- 
red ſo often, that the country appeared almoſt de- 
populated, or the few ſtragglers, who 5 lingered 
round the places moſt eagerly contended for, had 
deen habituated to ſuffer till they had almoſt loſt 
the ſemblance of humanity. The party had now 
marched about ſeventy miles; and as they carried 
their proviſions with them, which it was not poſ- 
ſible to do in a great quantity, it became neceſſary 
for them to encamp, and ſend out foraging parties 
to obtain a ſupply before it was actually wanted. 
It was on the edge of one of thoſe moraſtes, which 
are called by the natives ſavannahs, encircled on all 
ſides by woods, that they formed this ſmall camp; 


where the Colonel, to whom the conduct of this 


expedition was entruſted, fortified it as well as ſuch 
a ſituation would admit; but Lieutenant Fleming, 
whoſe attachment to Orlando a long intercourſe of 
mutual kindneſs had now greatly ſtrengthened, 
pointed out to him, in confidence, the defects. of 
the ſtation thus choſen; and declared that if any 
body of American troops,' or rebels as they were 
then called, was in the country, they muſt be ſur- 
rounded, and either compelled to ſurrender or fight 
their way through. It happened, however, that for 
many days they remained unmoleſted —ſome recruit 
of proviſions was obtained, and the plan of their 
future march ſettled. The parties who went out 
ſaw no enemies to oppoſe them; and Orlando had 
now an opportunity of obſerving this wonderful 
country, ſo extremely unlike England, that it ap- 
peared to him to be indeed a new world. 

Every object ſeemed formed upon a larger ſcale. 
The rivers, more frequent than in England, were 
broader than the moſt boaſted of ours, even on 
their approach to the ſea; and the woods, larger 
than the oldeſt European foreſts, even thoſe that 


Kings have reſerved for their pleaſure in France 
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or England, conſiſted often of trees of ſuch mag- 
nitude and beauty, as muſt be ſeen before a perfect 
idea can- be formed of them. What Orlando had 
often ſeen cheriſhed in Engliſh gardens as beautiful 
ſhrubs, here roſe into plants of ſuch majeſtic ſize and 
foliage, as made the Britiſh oak poor in compariſon ; 
and under them innumerable ſhrubs, of many of 
which he knew not the names, grew in profuſion. 
Theſe woods, however, had in many places ſuffered 
like the reſt of the country; and in fome had been 
ſet on fire in others the trees had been felled, as 
means of temporary defence.—And Orlando, whoſe 
early and ingenuous philanthropy had of late been 
often infured by a painful ſenſation of diſguſt, could 
not help remarking. with a ſigh, that man ſeemed 
not only a creature born to conſume the fruits of 
the earth, but to wound and deform the boſom of 
that earth ! and he found himſelf almoſt involunta- 
ily aflenting to ſome of the moſt gloomy aphoriſms 
of Rouſſeau. | | 

But he was yet a novice; and had only of, late 
underſtood, as well as a partial repreſentation of the 
cauſe by his otherwiſe candid friend Fleming would 
let him underſtand, the origin of the quarrel in 
Which he had drawn his ſword. 
The ſcenes however he had already been wit- 
neſs to, were, he thought, not to be juſtified by any 
cauſe ; but his fellow ſoldiers ſeemed to ſee them in 
a very; different light; and to conſider the Engliſh 
Americans as men of an inferior ſpecies, whoſe re- 
{iſtance to, the meaſures, whatever thofe might be, 
of the mother country, deſerved every punithment 
that the moſt ferocious mode of warfare could in- 
| ict; -and even the brave and generally humane 
Fleming endeavoured. to convert Orlando, whoſe 
{cruples as to the juſtice of the war became greater 
the more he heard of its origin. — He aſſured hm 
that a ſoldier never thought of examining into ſuch | 
* matters 


| 2 2 
matters“ It is,“ ſaid he, © our buſineſs to fight; 
never to aſk for what—for if every man, or even 
every officer in the ſervice were to ſet about think- 
ang, it is ten to one if any two of them agreed as 
to the merits of the cauſe. A man who takes the 
King's money is to do as he is bid, and never de- 
bate the matter. For my part, I have heard while 
1 was in England, a great deal of clamour upon 
the ſubject; and it has been called a war upon the 
people, and therefore an unpopular war.—I am no 
politician, nor do I defirgto enter into any diſcuſſion 
about taxation and repreſentation, which theſe fel- 
lows have made the ground for their reſiſtance. 
There is no end of the nonſenſe that may be talked 
in favour of their rebellion, nor the pleas of the 
miniſterjal party. For myſelf, as I was brought 
up in the army, I have always cut the matter very 
 ſhort—the ſword is my argument; and I have ſold 
that to my King, and therefore muft uſe it in his 
ſervice, whatever and wherever it may be pointed 
out to me.“ a 
This way of ſettling the matter was, however, 
ſo far from being convincing to Orlando, that it 
gave him new cauſe for reflection. He had al- 
ways been told, that the will of the people was the 
great reſort in the Britiſh Government; and that 
no public meaſure of magnitude and importance 
could be decided upon, but by the agreement ot 
the Three Eſtates. Yet the preſent war, carried 
on againſt a part of their own body, and in direct 
© contradiction of the rights univerſally claimed, was 
not only purſued at a ruinous expence, but in ab-- 
ſolute contradiction to the withes cf the people who 
were taxed to ſupport it. Orlando did not compre- 
hend how this could be—he could not, however, 
though ſo. often aſſured that it was no part of his 
buſineſs, help thinking about it; and an American 
priſoner, who was brought to their little camp by a 
bt ſeouting 
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ſcouting party juſt before it broke up, aſſiſted very 
much to clear up his ideas upon this ſubject. He 
was a man in middling life, and had kept a {tore at 
New York; but, having taken part with his own 
countrymen, had been ſent by them to Congreſs, 
"where, being a man of ſtrong plain underſtanding, 
he had joined heartily in all the meafures of reſiſt- 
ance, and afterwards gone into the field for the 
fame purpoſe : but hearing that his wife an Engliſh- 
_ woman, whom he paſſionately loved, and his only 
fon, a boy of ſeven years old, were arrived at 
New York from l whither they had gone 
two years before, he had obtained leave to quit his 
command for a ſhort time, and had ſet out alone, 
and in diſguiſe, in the intention of reaching the 
neighbourhood of New Vork; where, at the houſe 
of one of his temporiſing friends, he had appointed 
his wife and child to meet him — in the hope of 
conveying them himſelf through a country abound- 
ing in perils, to a place of preſent ſafety. 

But when he was within an hundred miles of 


7 th place he wiſhed to reach (a diſtance that in 


America is reckoned a trifle), he had been met by 
a party of Indians, whom the Britiſh commanders 
had lately let, looſe upon the Americans; and hav- 
ing narrowly efcaped being ſcalped, by promiſes, 
and ſome deceptions very allowable in oak a ſitua- 
tion, he was brought by the red warriors-to the 
finall camp of their allies the Engliſh, of which 
they had juſt received intelligence. As this un- 
fortunate American immediately diſcloſed to the 


eee, officer who he really was, and for 


v hat purpoſe going to New York, he was deemed 
of conſequence enough to be ſent thither a pri- 
ſoner; and, till this could be done, he was alter- 
nately guarded by the Britiſh officers: —a circum- 
ſtance that gave Orlando an opportunity he never 
before had, of hearing the American party tell their 
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1 
own ſtory, which ſerved only to excite his pity for 
them, and a pity not unmixed with reſpect; while 
his aſtoniſhment increaſed as he conſidered the in- 
fatuation of the Britiſh Cabinet, or rather the eaſy 
acquieſcence of the Britiſh People. 

If his concern was called forth by witneſſing the 
anguiſh of mind endured by. his new. acquaint- 
ance when he thought of his wife and child —- 
anguiſh with which Orlando well knew how to 
ſympathiſe—his ſurpriſe and curioſity were not leſs 
awakened by the appearance of the American aux- 
iliaries who had been called to the aid of the Eng- 
liſh. They conſiſted of a party near yoo moſt 


of them young men; and headed by a celebrated 


veteran warrior, who was diſtinguiſhed by a name 


which expreſſed, in their language, The bloody, „ 
Captain!” Their ſavage appearance, and W 7 
more ſavage thirſt of blood which they avoweg® | 
— that baſe avidity for plunder, with an heretc- 
contempt of danger, pain, and death, made them 


altogether objects of abhorrence, mingled with 
ſomething like veneration :. but the former ſenti- 
ment altogether predominated when Mr. Jamieſon 
(the priſoner) informed him, that among all the 
unfair advantages which the Coloniſts complained 
of in the manner of carrying on the war, there 
was none that ſeemed ſo unjuſtifiable as that of ſend- 
ing forth the Indians * agaipſt them. And when 

1 | Orlando 


* Several nations of ſavages were induced to take up arms as 
allies to his Britannie Majeſty. Not only the humanity, but the 
policy of employing them was queſtioned in Great Britain, The 
oppoſers of it contended, that Indians were capricious, inconſtant, 
and intractable; their rapacity inſatiate, and their actions cruel and 
barbarous. At the ſame time their ſervices were repreſented as uncer- 
tain, and that no dependance could be placed on their engagements. 
On the other hand, the zeal of the Britiſh Miniſters for reducing the 


revolted Colonies was ſo violent as to make them, in their exceſſive 


weath, forget that their adverſaries were men, They contended 
that 
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Orlando ſaw in che hands of the Bloody Captain 
eleven ſcalps, ſome of them evidently thoſe of wo- 
men and children, others of very old, and conſe- 
quently defenceleſs men; many of them freſh, 
which he ſaid with an air of triumph, he had taken 
from the enemies of the King of England within 


three weeks —the young unhardened Engliſhman 
ſhuddered with horror, and bluſhed for his coun- 


try! 

110 could not help ſpeaking warmly on this ſub- 
ject to Fleming, who anſwered calmly, it was very 
true that arming the Indians was a very ſevere 
meaſure —< and their cruelty, what we ourſelves,” 
ſaid he, & fo loudly complained of in the laſt war: 
— but after all, my friend, in war every advantage 
is taken by both fides; and our Government has 
conſidered, that if by this dreadful fort of warfare 
they can the ſooner conquer the rebels and reduce 
in them 


that, in their circumſtances, every appearance of /erity, by inciting 
to diſobedience, and thereby incteafing the objects of puniſhment, 
was eventual cruelty. In their opinion, partial ſeverity was general 
mercy; and the only method of cruſhing the rebellion, was to envelap 
its abettors in ſuch\ complicated diſtreſs, as, by rendering their ſitu- 
ation intolerable; would make them willing to accept the proffered 
blefings of peace.“ Ramfay's Hiſtory of the American Revolution. 
Ide happy effects of this barbarous policy never appeared. Of 
the tragical ſcenes it occaſioned, the reader, if he or ſhe delight in 
ſtuctying circumſtances in this war redounding to the honour of 
Britiſh humanity, is referred to the Annual Regiſter for 1779, 
where an account is given of ſixteen hundred men, among whom 
one fourth were Indians, the reſt Britiſh Americans, in the intereſt 
and ſervice 'of Government, (theſe Americans were then called 
Tories), to the forts Kingſton and 'Wilkeſborough, in the ſettle- 

ment of Wyoming, on the Sufquehanna. Thoſe who have ſo 
loudly exclaimed againft a whole nation ſtruggling for its freedom, 
on account of the events. of the paſt fammer, (events ternble- 


. - enough, God knows ),, are entreated to recollect how much the 


exploits of this expedition, (even as related by our own hiſtorian), 
excked· any thing that happened on the 10th of Auguſt, the 2d of 
September, or at any other period of the execrated Revolution in 
n own, that there are ſavages of all countries even of 


„ 

them to obedience, it is in fact beſt for them &.“ 
Orlando, ſtill unable to digeſt or approve ſuch doc- 
trine, could never hear of the ferocity with which 
theſe red warriors treated their priſoners, without 
diſguſt. With ſome of the younger among them, 
however, who were leſs inured to blood, he form- 


ed ſome kind of acquaintance, and learned ſome of 
their words. One of theſe he had diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt, by remarking his more open counte- 


nance — his more gentle manners; and by hearing 
that he had, at the riſk of his own. life, ſaved a 
woman from the fury of his relation the Bloody 


Captain, when he was on the point of killing her 


1 


with his tomahawk. This woman, whom they 
had found wandering in the woods, whither ſhe had 


been driven by the Britiſh troops, who had burn- 


ed her little farm and killed her huſband, the youg 
Indian, who was known by the name of the 
hunter, had conducted in ſafety to a fort garriſoned 


by her own countrymen—again hazarding his own. 


life to preſerve hers. 
The ſecret ſympathy between. generous minds 


ſeems to exiſt throughout the whole human kind; 


for this young warrior became ſoon as much attach- 
ed to Orlando as his nature allowed him to be to 
any body; and when they left their camp, and con- 
tinued their march. (after having diſpatched their 
priſoner to New York with as ſtrong an eſcort as 
they could ſpare), the Wolf-hunter conſtantly 


marched by the fide of his new friend; and between 


the little Engliſh he had picked up, and Orlando's 


_ unuſual aptneſs to learn languages, which had how- 
ever been little exerciſed till now, he contrived to 


acquire a good deal of the cuſtoms of the Indians 


- * The ſame fort of ſopbiſtry was uſed by the monſter Catherine 


de Medicis, to urge her ſon, the infamous Charles the. Ninth, o 
the maſſacre of the Proteſtants in 1572.— What pity,” ſaid . 
edo we not ſhew in being cruel ! — What cruelty would it not be 
16 have pity?” 
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of North America, of which he hitherto had known 


but little: but in regard to their wars, the more he 


heard of them, the more unpardonable it ſeemed 


to him to be in the managers of the war at home, 


to authoriſe them to take up the hatchet. 
After a very fatiguing march of many days, dur- 


ing which their Indian aſſociates were eminently 


uſeful to them in guiding their way through woods 


and moraſles, where they were leaſt likely to meet 


parties of the Coloniſts ſuperior to their own, they 
reached the place of rendezvous,. where there was 


a prohability of their finding the army they were to 


join; but it had puſhed forward with ſo much cele- 


rity,. that they found themſelves three days behind 


it: its track, however, was ſufficiently marked by 
. ſnoaking ruins—by the corn deſtroyed on the ground 


—and by the bodies of the dead, with whoin they 


could not either incumber themſelves, or always ſtay 
to bury. The heart of Orlando ſickened at the 


fight ; but he had little time for contemplation—for 


a a ſtrong detachment of Americans, who had ba- 
raſſed the rear of the Britiſh army, were now re- 


turning northward; and meeting this body of Bri- 


tiſh, an engagement enſued, in which the Provin- 
cials were repulſed with ſome loſs —but at the ex- 


pence of nine men killed and eleven wounded — 
among the latter was Lieutenant Fleming: his 
wound, however, was not dangerous, and Orlando 


had the ſatisfaction of ſhewing, by his unwearied 


attendance on him, ſome part of the gratitude he 


felt for his former friendſhip. But the care neceſ-— 
fary to the wounded, and the difficulties that their 
own people, in order to prevent their being follow- 
ed by the enemy, had every where thrown in the 
way of their march, made it fo tedious and ſo dan- 
gerous, that they often deſpaired of effecting their 
purpoſe; and when they at length arrived, quite 
worn down with fatigue, had the TY bo 
n 


(297. 1 

find the forces they joined in a ſituation very dif- 
ferent from what they had been taught to expect— 
while the main body was equally diſappointed that 
a ſtronger reinforcement was not ſent them from 
New York, and a ſupply of proviſions, of which 
they began to apprehend the want. At the fame 
time the march of ſuch a body of men, for ſo many 
hundred miles, through a country every where in 
arms againſt them; was a matter of . wonder; and 
in the detail of their expedition given by the com- 
manding officer to the General, the ——_ of Or- 
lando was ſpoken in ſuch high terms, that he was 
deſired to make him a compliment on the occaſion. 
Orlando, from his ignorance of the country, had 
entertained a faint hope that he might find War- 
wick. already arrived in the northern army; but he 
had the mortification not only to diſcover that his 
hope was groundleſs, but his brother officers, who 
knew him beſt, were unanimouily of opinion that 
he had periſhed at ſea, from Orlando's account — 
They were ſure, they ſaid, that nothing but ſome 
ſuch diſaſter would have prevented their friend 
Warwick from coming back with his company ; 
and Orlando, with increaſed anguiſh of heart, aſ- 
ſented apparently to this, and forebore the reaſons 
he had to feel, that though this might not be ex- 
actly the truth, the abſence of Warwick was every 


way to him a ſubject of uneaſy conjecture and bit- 
ter regret, * 


CHAP. 


( 158) 


C H A P. XIII. 


Tun E increaſing difficulties to which the Britiſh 
army, under the command of General Burgoyne, 
were at this period expoſed, have been ſo often de- 
ſcribed, and fo largely inſiſted upon, that they need not 
here be repeated. Deſerted by the Canadians and 
other Americans, who were difcouraged by their 
perilous ſituation—in want of neceſlary proviſions, 
and ſeeing themſelves likely to be ſurrounded—it 
was determined that, if the aſſiſtance they had been 
taught to expect from New Vork did not arrive 
before the expiration of another fortnight, they muſt 
give up all hopes of defence. In the mean time, 
however, a movement was reſolved upon by a cho- 
ſen body of fifteen hundred men, which brought on 
a general attack from the Americans, who carried 
part of the Britiſh lines, and night only put an end 
to the combat, in which a great r . of brave 
men fell, as well Engliſh as Germans. Among the 
flain was Orlando's reſpectable friend Fleming, 
who, though hardly recovered of his former wound, 
had hurried without orders to defend the lines, and 
was ſhot through the lungs as he was leading on 
his men to repulſe a party of the enemy with the 
bayonet.— Orlando, who was only a few paces from 
him, ſaw him fall; and, amid the impetuoſity of the 
action, he ran towards him, exhorting the men to 
proceed. Fleming, as he lifted him up, knew him, 
and, wringing his hand, faid—« Go, my dear boy! 
don't waſte a moment upon me—l am killed! but 
I die contented if thoſe ſcoundrels are driven off,— 
If you return to England, be a friend to my por 
s WI 


— * 


1 


wife to my poor little ones !” He ſpoke theſe 
laſt words with extreme difficulty, as the blood 
choaked him. Orlando faw his noble ſpirit depart, 
and haſtily ordering the black ſervant (who had 
belonged to Warwick, and now attended on him) 
to carry off the body, he plunged with a degree of 
deſperation into the thickeſt of the battle; which 
lafted, however, only a few moments longer, be- 
cauſe, as it was by that time too dark to diſtinguiſh 
friends from foes, each y found it neceſſary to 
retreat. The Britiſſi paſſed the reſt of the night in 
the melancholy employment of aſcertaining their 
loſs, which was very confiderable in killed and 
priſoners, particularly in officers, of whom ſome 
that had been brought off the field were mortally 
wounded. Orlando, with concern that ſuperſeded 
every thought for himſelf, made it his firſt care to 


viſit the body of his 'gallant friend, in a fort of 


lingering hope that he might yet hve: but this 
hope was immediately at an end; and Orlando had 
no other comfort than in recollecting that he died 
gloriouſly, and ſhared an honorable grave with 
many other brave officers who ended a career of 
honor in this fatal field. The interval between 
this action and the removal of the Britiſh camp by 
night, from a ſituation no longer tenable, was ſhort, 
but dreadful, Fatigue and famine, ' great as thoſe 
evils were, ſeemed leſs terrible to the minds-of the 
Englifh, than the certainty that they muſt ſoon 
ſurrender to an enemy whom they at once-abhorred 
and contemned. The officers {till endeavoured to 
encourage their men, and keep up the ſpirits of 
each other—they recollected other occaſions in 
which armies, in a condition equally deſperate, had 
broken through their enemies, and conquered thoſe 
Who hoped to have deftroyed them: but the com- 
.mander himſelf knew the fallacy of theſe hopes, and 
aw that, unleſs ſuccours-arrived-in'a very few days, 
the ſurrender of his army was inevitable. 
They 
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They- had now, however, a meilenger from 
New Vork, with information that three thouſand 
men were advancing to their aſſiſtance up Hudſon's 
River; but this expedition had been ſo delayed, or 
was, after it was undertaken, ſo managed, that there 
appeared not the leaſt probability of their arriving 
in time to fave from the neceſſity of a ſur- 


render the devoted army. The fame meſſenger, 


however, who had with infinite difficulty made his 


= to the Engliſh camp from New York, brought 


a few letters to the Britiſh officers —and among 
them, Orlando, with a beating heart, and: with 
hands ſo tremulous thet he could hardly break the 
ſeal, opened a packet from his ſiſter Selina. It 


contained a ſhort letter from her, the comfortleſs 


purport of which, in regard to his family, was 
repeated in what follows from Monimia herſelf, 


Whoſe letter Selina had incloſed: 


Rayland Hall, 28th June 1777. 


« Though I know it is yet impoſſible for me to 


hear from you, every moment now ſeems to me an 


age.— Alas! Orlando, how little ſatisfactory was 
the ſhort letter I received from Portſmouth ! yet I 
know you could not write more, hurried as you 


were, You have now been gone fix long—long 


weeks, and that is only a very ſmall portion of the 
time you are to be abſent, though to me it ſeems 


already a thouſand years. | 
« do not love, Orlando, to ſay much of myſelf, 


unleſs I could tell you any thing that would make 


you happy, which Heaven knows I cannot ! unleſs 


it is merely that I am as well as ſo unhappy a being 


can be, It would be ſome comfort to me, if what 


I cannot tell you of myſelf, I could relate of your 
dear family: but Selina will tell you, if I do not, 
father's health is ſtill in a very Pon 

ate, 


( v6 -) 


' ſlate, and that all your friends have ſuffered greatly 
by Iſabella's going from them, and by their not 
knowing what is become of- her; for though ſhe 
wrote to them from Portſmouth, deſiring their for- 
giveneſs, and informing them that ſhe had gone off 
to be married to Captain Warwick, and that her 
unconquerable averſion to General Tracy was 
partly the reaſon of her doing ſo; yet they have 
never heard that ſhe was rea}ly married, or have 
any of Captain Warwick's friends, of whom your 
father has made conſtant enquiries, had any intel- 
ligence of him. It is concluded that he is gone 
with your ſiſter to America; but not knowing it 
certainly, is a continual ſource of diſtreſs both to 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerive; fadly aggravated, I fear, 
by their hearing too much of your brother, who 
is known to be living in London in great ſplendor, 
which it is ſaid he ſupports by gaming. Your poor 
mother went up with Selina about ten days ſince, 
in hopes of ſeeing him, and perſuading him to re- 
turn to his family. Selina deſcribed the meeting to 
me, and half broke my heart by the deſcription. 
All your mether could obtain was, a fort of half 
promiſe that he would come down to Weſt Wol- 
verton in Auguſt or September, with which ſhe 
has endeavoured to conſole your father; and I 
find has kept to herſelf the greateſt part of what 
__ and has no hope of his changing his con- 
uct, 

« The poor old General has never recovered 
the ſhock and mortification of Iſabella's defection. 
He left Weſt Wolverton as ſoon afterwards as 
the gout allowed him to move; and, it is faid, 
has diſinherited Captain Warwick, and given his 
whole fortune to his brother's ſon, whoſe title J 
cannot now recollect However, he dees not ſeem 
to reſent Iſabella's deſertion of him towards the 
reſt of your family; for I underſtand that it ms 

2 Y 
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dy his means your mother procured an interview 
with your brother; and that he was very oblig- 
ing to her and Selina while they were in London. 
I have, though with a heavy heart, Heaven knows | 
' rallied my dear Selina upon this; and told her, 
that perhaps the gallant General, who _—_ ad- 
mired her, may have an intention of transferring 
his affections to her; but ſhe aſſures me, and 1 
eaſily believe it, that were he emperor of the 
world ſhe would not accept them. | 
« And now, Orlando, muſt I talk to you of 
your poor Monimia—Ah! it is reluctantly I do 
it; for I can tell you nothing but what will make 
you unhappy. Ms. Rayland feems to regret your 
abſence very much; ſhe ſpeaks of you every day, 
and appears to me to be ſorry ſhe ever ſuffered 
you to depart. Judge, dear Orlando | whether I 
do not execute the little offices about her, which 
ſhe now will ſuffer no other perſon to do, wit! 
redoubled pleaſure, when I hear her thus ſpeaking 
of you like a tender mother! I wonder how. I 
ever diſliked her, and thought her ſevere. Ah 
I wiſh Mrs. Lennard had half fo much kindneſs; 
yet has her Lady had much to diſturb her lately, 
and my aunt reaſon to be in good humour. Mr. 
Harbourne, the gentleman who has fo long ma- 
naged the buſineſs of the Rayland eſtate, is dead; 
and within theſe laſt ten days my aunt has pre- 
vailed upon Mrs. Rayland to replace him with a 
Mr. Roker, who ſhe tells me is a relation of hers, 
and a relation of mine, which may be; but of all 
the diſagreeable men I ever beheld, he is to me 
the moſt diſagreeable—He has, however, got every 
thing into his hands through the influence of m. 
aunt; and his nephew, a creature as odio As 
himſelf, is put into the houſe at the North Bark | 
End, where Mr. Harbourne uſed to be for a mayieh_ 
or two; which is fitting up quite in an. 
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ſtyle, as to new papering, painting, &c. I hope 


when it js done he will be leſs at this houſe than he 
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is now; for, at preſent, he paſſis every day here, 
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and very oſten the night; thaßigh I never could 


obſerve that his hateful cringing manners pleaſed 
Mrs. Rayland, who does not know, I believe, that 
he has taken poſſeſſion of your room.—Oh | how 
different a poſſaſſor from what it ought to have! I 
meant, Orlando, to have ſaid as little of this diſa- 
greeable change as I could; but my unconquerable 
averſion to theſe two men has betrayed me into 
ſaying more about them than J intended: yet I find 
from Selina, that your father is uneaſy at their 
introduction to the management of the Rayland 


eſtate, and ſays that Roker is a man of the worſt 


character of any attorney in the country. 

“Perhaps you will impatiently exclaim, Why 
does Monimia talk to me about theſe attorneys when 
ſhe began with ſaying ſhe would mention herſelf ? It 
is, Orlando, becauſe they have had more influence 


already in injuring my peace than you would ſuppoſe 


likely, This Roker (the nephew), were he not 
young enough almoſt to be her grandſon, I ſhould 
really fancy was a lover of my aunt Lennard's. He 
is a great raw-boned fright of a man, I think, with 
two eyes that look I know not how, but particularly 
horrible to me—a wide mouth, full of great teeth, 
that are only the more hideous for being white, be- 
cauſe his face is ſo red that, when he grins, the 
contraſt makes him ſeem ready to devour one; then 
he has a red beard, and a great buſhy head of carroty 
hair: but all this my aunt ſays is handſome; and 
that this giant- looking monſter, who is not, I think, 


aʒbove eight-and-twenty, is a fine manly figure. 
© The man returns, or rather earns, this her good 


opinion of him, by flattery ſo fulſome that really I 


+ bluſh for my aunt when J hear it; which, however, 
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is almoſt always out of humour with me on ſome T 
pretence or other when he comes into the rodm I 
where I am, and generally contrives ſome excuſe to i 
ſend me away; and before her the difagreeable U 
monſter affects not to notice me: but if ever I meet ſl 
him by accident in the houſe, which I avoid as v 
much as I can, he ſpeaks to me fo impertinently ac 
that I have often been provoked to tears; indeed [ ne 
am convinced he would be more inſolent if I did not ſe; 
threaten that I would acquaint my arne T w. 
« I paſs almoſt every moment of the time that tu 
Mrs. Rayland does not want me, in my own room; . 
and you know how little I ſhout regret never leav- by 
ing it, if I could poſſeſs — and read the W. 
books you left me to go through. But even theſe ten 
comforts are denied your poor girl! and while m dif 
very ſoul ſickens to tell you how, becauſe you wi to 
in one reſpect fancy yourſelf the cauſe of it, it is —1 
neceſſary that I adhere to my promiſe, Orlando, and we 
| conceal nothing from you. Pac 
Lou recollect, my dear friend; the pain we Wit 
both endured, and the riſk you ineurred (of which Ivin 
cannot now think without trembling), in conſe- it w 
quence of that unlucky meeting with Sir John tor! 
Belgrave. This perſon, you know, left the coun- him 
try ſoon after, and went into Scotland with your look 
brother; and I remember your telling me afterwards, he is 
that he was gone abroad for his health Would to to P. 
Heaven he had ſtaid there, that I might never have offs 
heard again a name I could never hear without e 
' terror } ?! EEC (7s | other 
It is to-day a week ſince, Mrs. Rayland being beloy 

- extremely well, which ſhe had not been for. ſome undoz 
days before, my aunt defired leave to go out to and h 
dinner with Mr. Roker's family, who were on- Af WM my he 
viſit at Great Wolverton, at farmer Stepney's e nge 
- She accordingly had the coach, and ſet out in graat e  wasrys 
form, leaving me ſtrict orders not to aun e About 


E 


miſtreſs. After tea the evening was ſo warm, and 


Mrs. Rayland felt herſelf ſo well, that ſhe had an 
inclniation to get into the park chair; and for 
Pattenſon to lead the old pony in it round the park 
ſlowly, that ſhe might ſee the alterations and repairs 
which ſhe had been perſuaded to order for the 


accommatation of the nephew and deputy of her 


new fteward at North Park; and after ſhe was 


ſeated by the footman fafely in this low carriage, 


which you know ſhe has not been in for almoſt 
two years, ſhe ſaid ſhe found it very pleaſant, and 
was ſurgghe could bear to go quite up to the lodge; 
but, ehe ſhould be faint, ſhe ordered me to 
walk by the ſide of the chair with her drops. Pat- 
tenſon did all he could to perſuade her that the 


diſtance would be too much for her; but ſhe ſpoke 
to him more ſharply than ever I heard her do before. 


—ſaying, that ſhe was the beſt judge of that; and 
we let out, the carriage being drawn only a foot 
pace, ſo that I found no difficulty in keeping up 
with it. As we went along, we ſaw your horſe 
lying under the cheſnut trees in the long walk; for 


it was a very hot evening, and he had gone there 


Mrs. Rayland called to me, and pointed 


for ſhade. 
him out to me“ Poor creature!“ ſaid ſhe, «he 


looks melancholy, as if he miſſed his maſter; and 


he is quite ſolitary too in the park.” Then ſpeaking 
to Pattenſon, ſh2 aſked if he was well taken care 


of While I, with a ſigh, could have anſwered 
Tei remark, by ſaying—Ah, Madam! there are 


other beings who miſs Orlando yet more than that 


beloved animal, and who are more ſolitary and 


undone than he is.—But J affected to be at eaſe; 
and hope my countenance did not betray how much 
my heart was other wiſe. Indeed there was the leſs 
danger of this, becauſe Pattenſon's anſwer, which 
wager bur, and fignified that ſhe had better aſk 
out Sour hoſe of Jacob, with whom it was left 
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in charge, if ſhe had any doubts about it, diverted 
Mrs. Rayland's attention from me, and fixed it upon 
Pattenſon, towards whom the exprefled her diſ- 
pleaſure. - Indeed he has ſeemed to me for ſome 
time to be loſing ground in her favour. At length 
we reached the north lodge; and as the workmen 
were putting up a new door, Which you know 1s 
next the high road from Carloraine Cattle to Wol- 
verton and other villages, and putting on a new coat 
of ſtucco on that ſide, Mrs. Rayland ordered Patten- 
ſon to lead the chaiſe round thither, and ſtopped 
ſome moments there, while ſhe talked to the 
carpenter and plaſterer, who were juſt going from 
their work. She kindly faid to me“ If you are 
tired, Mary, fit down at my feet and reſt yourſelf.” 
—aſſured her I-was not; but ſhe bade me get her 
2 glaſs of water out of the houſe, and give her a few 
drops, leſt ſhe ſhould find the ride too much before 
ſhe got home. There was not a glaſs in the houſe; 
ſo I ran acroſs the way to James Carter's cottage, 
which is, you know, about fifty yards beyond the 
lodge, on the oppoſite fide, His wife went out 
with the water, and I followed her; when a gen- 
tleman;” attended by two ſervants, rode up fo very 
faſt, that his horſe almoſt trampled on me before 1 
could croſs the road. He checked it, however, 
when he ſaw me, and exclaiming with a great oath 
My lovely little wood-nymph!' By all that's 
ſacred ſhe ſhall not now eſcape me!” He then 
alighted from his horſe, and (as I conclude, not 
ſeeing Mrs. Rayland and her ſervants, who were 
coneealed partly by the projection of the lodge on 
that fide, and partly by the ſlight turning in the 
road) rudely ſeized me.—] ſhrieked aloud ; and the 
woman, no was but a few paces before me, began 
to remonſtrate with him I hardly knew, ſo great 
was my terror and confuſion, what either of them 
laid ; but upon Pattenſon's advancing with 9 

Pho 


. 


who had alſo accompanied the chaiſe, he let me go, 
ſaying, © You are ſtill at the Hall then; J ſhall ſce 
you again, for I find your gallant defender has 
reſigned his poſt.” He ſaid this as he mounted his 
horſe, and as I, almoſt ſenſeleſs, was led by Carter's 
wife towards Mrs. Rayland, who, hearing from 
her how the gentleman had behaved, exprefled 
great indignation; and as he was by this time paſt 
her, ſhe ordered Pattenſon to follow him, and let 
him know that ſhe deſired to ſpeak to him. I would 
have prevented this if I had retained breath or 
recollection enough to ſpeak ; but I fat down on 
the foot-ſtool of the chaiſe, unable to utter a word 
to prevent Pattenſon's waddling away after Sir John, 
to whom, 2s there were no hopes of his overtaking 
him, he hollaed—Sir John ſtopped his horſe, and 
Pattenſon, puffing and blowing with hurry and 
anger, delivered, and I fuppoſe in no very complai- 
ſant terms, his Lady's meſſage—I did not hear it, 
but I diſtinguiſhed Sir John's anſwer, which was— 

« Come to your Lady, good fellow? No; ſhe 
will excuſe me my buſineſs is with young ladies; 
{ have too much reſpect for the old ones to intrude 
upon them. My ſervice to the antient gentlewo- 
man of the Hall, good Mr. favourite butler, and 
tell ber, if ſhe has any commands for me, ſhe muſt 
employ one of her pretty handmaids (that I ſaw juſt 
now, if ſhe pleaſes) ; and ſhe will not fail to find for 
her embaſſy a more favourable reception than I 
think it neceſſary to give your worthip.” Sir John 
then laughed aloud at his own wit, in which his two 
ſervants accompanied him, put his horſe into a 
gallop, and was out of fight in an- inſtant; long 


before Pattenſon, whom rage and indignation did a 


not render more active, had reached Mrs. Rayland, 
and repeated this meſſage, not without ſome additi- 
ons of his own, to his Lady, I think I never faw 
Mrs. Rayland ſo much diſturbed as at the general 
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brutality of this rude ſtranger, I however ſoon 


recovered of my alarm, when I found that this very 
diſagreeable ſcene had ended without bringing on 
any converſation as to what had formerly palled ; 
and I hoped and believed I ſhould hear no more of 
Sir John Belgrave. Mrs. Rayland, from the agi- 
tation of ſpirits this inſult had thrown her into, was 
quite ill when ſhe got back to the Hall; but the 
next day, after ſhe had given vent to her diſpleaſure, 
by talking about it to my aunt Lennard, and every 
one who approached her, ſhe ſeemed to recover ; 
and the buſtle that this ridiculous man had occaſio- 
ned gradually died away. It happened on Friday, 
and on the following Sunday I had promiſed to meet 
Selina, whom I had never had an opportunity of 
ſeeing after her return from London till now. We 
were equally eager to meet each other; and as I 
have now no difficulty in obtaining leave to walk in 
the park when my aunt is with her Lady, I got her 
permiſſion to go out on this evening, and paſſed 
with our deareſt Selina an hour, the moſt delightful 
and yet the moſt melancholy that I have known ſince 
your departure. Selina was afraid of being miſled, 
as ſhe told me her father was never eaſy when ſhe 
was out of his ſight; and now only ſtole out while 
he was aſleep after dinner. She left me therefore 
ſooner than either of us wiſhed ; but after ſhe was 
gone I fat ſome time weeping where ſhe had left 
me. It was the bench, Orlando, in the fir grove, 
by the boat-houſe, where we fat all together when 
you made us promiſe to meet there, and talk of you 
when you ſhould be gone. All your ſiſter had told 
me of what paſſed in London between your mother 


and your brother, and of your father's dejected 


ſpirits and declining health, had affected me more 
than I can deſcribe: but after I had indulged my 


tears ſome time, I recollected 2 charge to me to 
eavoured to conquer 
+ a” 


keep up my ſpirits, and I en 
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this depreſſion. The ſun was nearly ſet, and 1 
went 'over the pond-head by the great caſcade, in 
order to go home the neareſt way. I had juſt paſſed 
through the high plantation, and was entering the 
park, when I faw this hateful Sir John Belgrave 
approaching me.—Had I met him in the path of the 
plantation, it would have been impoſſible for me to 
have eſcaped him; but now, as the park was open 
before me, I ran the inſtant I obſerved him the 
oppoſite way. He purſued me for ſome time, in- 
treating me to ſtop, and aſſuring me that he meant 
only to beg my pardon for his behaviour two days 
before, with a great deal of other nonſenſe ; which 
I did not, however, hear much of, for I was almoſt 
in a moment within ſight of the houſe, and I faw 
him turn back. I arrived quite out of breath, and 
fadly terrified, but I dared not complain. After I 
recovered myſelf, my greateſt concern was to think 
that I could never meet Selina without fearing a 
repetition of this diſageeable adventure; but I had 
now nobody to liſten to my complaints, or to 
relieve me from my ſorrows. I thought the ſermon 
of that evening the moſt tedious — unintereſting 
T had ever read; and both the old ladies were 
certainly particularly ill humoured, my aunt more 
eſpecially, who was ſnappiſh and peeviſh to ſuch a 
degree that ſhe almoſt quarrelled with Mrs Ray- 
land : but, as ſhe could not vent all her fpleen on 
her, it fell upon me; and I went to bed in more 
than uſual wretchedneſs, and for the firſt time 
wiſhed that the younger Roker might return to the 
Hall—for to his having been two days abſent I 
imputed the irritability of my poor aunt's temper. 

« Ah! Orlando, how dreary now feemed my 
own room, to which, when you were here, I uſed 
to retire with ſo much delight from all the difcom- 
forts of my lot! It was a Preh moon- light night, 
and yet early when I went to the turret, From 

Vor. III. 1 the 
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the window I looked into the park, with ſenfations 


how different from thoſe I uſed to feel when I 
expected to ſee you croſs it! I was reſtleſs and 
wretched, and knew could not ſleep if I went to 
bed; or, if I did, I fared I ſhould dream of Sir John 
Belgrave's purſuing me. I withed for ſome book 
I never had read, I you have often told me that 
nothing ſo ſoon quieted the mind, and led the 
troubled fpirit away from its own fad reflections, as 
ſome amuſing or inſtructive author; but I had none 
in my room but thoſe books of your own that you 
gave me, Which I had read over and over again; 
and ſince this Mr. Roker has occaſionally been in 
poſſeſſion of your apartment next the ſtudy, and 1 
once met him as I was going thither, I have never 
had the courage to venture down after the books as 
I uſed to do. Some of the poems however, Orlan- 
do, that you gave me, I am never, never tired of 
reading, though I can ſay them almoſt by heart; 
and therefore, when I was tired of looking at the 
moon, I took up that little volume of Gray, and 
read that beautiful ode to Adverſity which you have 


- fo often bade me admire; and indeed I thought, 


Orlando, that we, though ſuffering under its © iron 
ſcourge and torturing hour,” were yet in a ſituation 
more really happy than the proſperous worthleſs Sir 
John Belgrave, who was able to enjoy every luxury 
of life, while you were wandering about the world 
in danger 1 in ſorrow. Alas! theſe thoughts, 
however conſoling at firſt, brought on a train of 
others, and fears, the moſt terrible fears for your 
precious life aſſailed me. My fancy conjured up a 
thouſand horrible viſions, and dwelt on a thouſand 
terrible poſſibilities, till at length I found myſelf 


unable to bear the wretchedneſs I had thus created 


for myſelf, and I determined to attempt at leaſt to 
loſe it in ſleep; and was, from mere fatigue: of ſpi- 


rits, beginning to doze, when I was ſtartled by 4 
il ; 88 
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rap at the door at the back of the bed. I believed 
it to be a dream, too well recollecting that you were 
not there. When I liſtened a moment, and the 
noiſe was repeated, never, among all the terrors I 
have ſuffered, did I feel any alarm like this—T had 
not courage to ſpeak, nor to move: my firſt idea 
was to run into my aunt's room; but then I muſt 
have diſcovered to her what we have fo anxiouſly 
concealed; and of which, I believe, ſhe never had 
the leaſt notion; for, whatever might be her ſuſpi- 
cions of our meeting, ſhe never ſeemed to gueſs 
how. While I deliberated in the moſt fearful agi- 
tation what it would be beſt to do, the noiſe was 


made a third time, louder than before; and a voice 


called, in a half whiſper, Miſs! Miſs ! | 

« For God's fake, who is there? cried I, haſt- 
ening to dreſs myſelf, © You cannot have any 
buſineſs there, whoever you are, and I will call my 
aunt and the ſervants.” 

« No, no, Miſs!” cried a man's voice aloud ; 
4 don't do that, for you will only betray yourſelf ; 
I mean you no harm, but on the contrary, good, 
Lord, Miſs, 'tis only me; and I would not have 
frighted = ſo at this time o'night if I could have 
met you by day. I have got a letter for you. 

« I now knew, by the voice, that it was Jacob, 


the under game-keeper ; and though I trembled ſtill 


With fear, it was mixed with a ſenſation of joy, for 
I hoped the letter was from you. © A letter!“ 
faid I. «Oh pray give it me inſtantly.” Yet I 
recollected, as inſtantly, that it was fooliſh to. open 
the door. The man faid, eagerly, « But make 
haſte then, Miſs, and take it. — No,“ anſwered I; 


« leave it at the door, or put it under it; I cannot 


open the door, for it is nailed up. — Ah!] Miſs, 


Miſs !“ cried the man; © it did not uſed to be 
nailed up when I know who was here.” This 


ſpeech, though I know not why, increaſed again the 
60 2 | terror 
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Con ſider what I muſt have ſuffered, 


| ( nn } 

terror which had a little ſubſided ; and his manner 
of ſpeaking of you gave me a confuſed idea that the 
Letter was not from you. Where. did you get the 
letter, Jacob? ſaid Iz “ and who is it frem? 
« Never mind that,” replied he, “it is a letter 
that will pleaſe you, I can tell you. —“ I will not 
receive it, anſwered I, & unleſs I know whom it is 
from. —“ Pooh pooh! what a to-do is here!” 
ad the man, in a very impertinent manner — Well 
then, if you are ſo ſqueamiſh all of a ſudden, Pll 
leave the letter, and will come to-morrow up tlie 
fairs the ſame way for an anſwer.” 

4 Jacob then ſeemed to go down; and I thought 
T heard him ſhut the door of the lower turret 
room after him; but, for the world, I could not 
have opened that of my room. Oh, Orlando! 
from ſuppoſing 
there might be a letter lying without it; and that 
only a few pieces of half-decayed board were be- 
tween me and the firſt intelligence I had received 
of you! Yet it was alſo poſſible that it might be 
from ſome other perfon, though I could not conjec- 
ture who ſhould write to me: but there was ſome- 
thing of impertinent aſſuranee in the manner of the 
game-keeper that ſhocked me; and I well recollected 
that you once thought of our correſponding thro' 
Kis means, yet afterwards determined not to hazard 
it, and ſeemed ſorry that you had entruſted him ſo 
far. I wilt not attempt to deſcribe the ſtate of mind 
in which J paſſed the night. It was not, luckily for 
me, very long; but the ſun had riſen ſome time 
before I could acquire > enough to open the 
door, and even then I ut my hopes 
vatiiſhed, ot rather were exchanged for the moſt 
slarniing fears, the moment I ſaw that if the letter 
contained any news of you, it was not from yout- 
falf. I know not how I opened it, for I 
tow nothing but tidings of deſpair z when, caſting 
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my eyes on the name that concluded it, for I could 
not read the contents at that moment, I ſaw that of 
Sir John Berkely Belgrave; and though I inſtantly 
comprehended the inſult it contained, I was relieved 


to find that it was not written by ſome friend of 


yours, to tell. me what you were unable to write 
yourſelf. 


*I will not, Orlando, copy this ridiculous billet; 


but as I was determined neither to anſwer it, nor to 
2 the officious. Jacob any excuſe to come up the 
airs to my room, I thought, after ſome conſidera- 


tion, that the beſt thing I could do would be to 
ſpeak to this letter-carrier, though nothing could be 


more diſagreeable to me, unleſs it was his _— 
for an anſwer. As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, 


ſummoned all the courage I could, and went out ta- 


the ſtable yard, where I knew it was moſt likely I 


ſhould meet him. As ſoon as he faw me; he came 


eagerly towards me; and none of the other men 
being within hearing, he ſaid, © I hope you have 
an anfwer for Sir John to give me, Miſs ? ”? 


“No, I anſwered; © I neither have an anſwer, . 
nor ever intend to give one to ſo impertinent a let- 
ter; and I beg you, Mr. Jacob, not to diſturb me 
any more with meſſages fo very improper ; for, if 
you do, it will oblige me to complain to Mrs. Len- 


. nard, ?? 


The fellow had the impertinence to ſay, that if 


I would not give him an anſwer, Sir John would 
come for one himſelf; but I hope and believe I ſhall 
hear no more of it, as it is now Thurſday, and I 


have had no. more viſits. I have faſtened the door 
as well as I am able, and would ſecure that below if 


I knew how: but it is not poſlible for me to do it 
myſelf; and were I to aſk any other perſon, it 
would put whoever it was in poſſeſſion of the ſecret 
which we have ſo much reaſon to regret was ever 
dvulged.. . 

a « But 
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; ,&, But do not, ever dear Orlando, be uneaſ: yl 
 am- perſuaded. Sir John is ſatisfied with his frolic» 
and that I ſhall hear no more of it; indeed I believe 
he has left the country; but I own I am uncom- 
fortable at being ſo much in the power of ſuch a 
man as this -game-keeper—However, I now leave 
half open the door into the paſſage that leads to my 
aunt's room; and, upon the leaſt alarm, I would fly 
to her, and rather own the truth, than 1 my- 


| 

ſelf to a repetition of ſuch viſits, either from this 

worthleſs ſervant or his employer. Do not there- : 

fore, T again entreat you, my dear friend, be uneaſy. b 

What a letter have I written, Orlando ! and F 
how little pleaſure will any one ſentence in it give | 

to you! I, who would die to procure you the ſmall- - 

eſt ſatisfaction, am deſtined to be the cauſe of your 1 
unhappineſs. Sometimes I am ſo wretched when I 5 

think of this, that I wiſh we had never met, or 1 
reſiſted, in its beginning, an attachment likely to y 
make all your days uneaſy; yet I feel that were [I b 

without this 472 affection my life would be a x 

blank, and my exiſtence not worth having. ” 


« will not conjure you to remember your poor 
Monimia! I muſt indeed end a letter which I have 
made fo very long, that I am afraid Selina will not 

be able to fend it in her packet. Oh! how hard 
it is to ſay adieu] yet my tears fall ſo faſt that it 
is quite time God bleſs you, my dear, dear friend!“ 


Orlando, during the peruſal of this letter, was 
ſo entirely occupied by it, that he forgot where he 
was. The Hall and all its inhabitants were preſent 
to him; and he ſtarted up to demand inſtant fatis- 
faction of Sir John Belgrave, and to chaſtiſe the 
mereenary and inſolent ſervant, when he found 
himſelf, by the diſtance of many thouſand miles, 
deprived of all power of protecting his Monimn, 
under marching orde:s to remove he knew not 

whither, 
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whither, and cut off from all communication with 
her. He ſtamped about the tent in a turbulence 
of mind little ſhort of phrenſy—curſed with inef- 
fectual vengeance the objects of his indignation, 
whom he could not . reach; and was awakened 
from this dreadful ſtate, only by a meſſage from 
his Colonel that he muſt that moment attend him. 
—Hardly knowing what he did or faid, he fol- 
lowed the ſerjeant who brought theſe orders; and 
was directed, inſtead of preparing to go with the 
camp, to make himſelf ready, with another officer, 
the negro Perſeus, and three rank and file, for an 
expedition to New York, where it was hoped fo 
ſmall a party might arrive unobſerved; and as the 
men were choſen who were the fiteſt for fo pe- 
rilous an exploit, Orlando was named, from the 
experience his commanding officer had in his 
firſt march of his patience, prudence, and reſolu- 
tion. Orlando cared not whither he went or what 
became of him—he obeyed, as ſoon as poſſible, 
the orders he had received; and that night, at 
eleven o'clock, began his excurſion with his five 
companions, and croſſed Hudſon's River. 
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Tu E ſmall party diſpatched on this hazardous 
adventure, having croſſed the river, penetrated a 
wood near it, where they reſted till the light of 
the morning ſhould afford them aſſiſtance to paſs 
through it. One of the ſoldiers, who had a 
knowledge of the country, made light of the dif- 
ficulties of their undertaking; and the whole party 
were in ſome degree chearful, except Orlando, 
who, far from attending to the perils that ſur- 
rounded himſelf, was loſt in thinking of thoſe to 
which Monimia was expoſed ; and in meditating 
ſchemes of vengeance againſt her perſecutors, 
which he forgot that it was impoſſible for him to 
accompliſh, In the midſt of an immenſe Ameri- 
can foreſt, ſurrounded with almoſt every ſpecies 
of danger, and ſuffering, if not actual hunger, a 
great deficiency of nouriſhment (for the whole 
army had been ſome days on ſhort allowance), he 
felt nothing but that Monimia was liable to the 
inſults of Sir John Belgrave; perhaps already the 
victim of his infamous deſigns—an idea that itung 
him almoſt to madneſs. The painful news he had 
heard from his father's houſe added to the anguiſh 
of his ſpirit; and perhaps never was a mind more 
- diſtracted with a variety of tormenting apprehenſi- 
ons, not one of which he had the means of al- 
leviating. As ſoon as it was light the part 

renewed their journey, but had not proceeded half 
a quarter of a mile towards the thickeſt part of 
the wood before the war-whoop burſt forth; and 
a ſhower of bulllets fell anopg them, youre 


E097} 

me, and killing one of their ſmall party, The 
Indians ruſhed forward the moment the Engliſh 
had at random fired among the trees, and Orlan- 
do ſaw no more; a violent blow on the head deprived 


him of his ſenſes, and to all appearance of his 


life. 

When he recovered his recollection, he found 
himſelf lying on the — ound in one of thoſe tem- 
porary huts which the Indians erect in their hunting 


parties. It was night, and he heard them in loud 


converſation near him..-He found he was their 


priſoner, and concluded he was reſerved for thoſe 
horrid tortures of which he had heard ſa man 
terrific deſcriptions. Death appeared to him mo 
deſirable; and his great hope was that he ſhould 
by death eſcape them for the pain from the 
wound in his head was fo exceſſive, that he 
doubted not but that his ſcull was fractured, and 
of - courſe. his diſſolution near. 

He attempted to rife ; not with any hope of 
eſcape, for that was impoſſible, but with a — 
of confuſed deſire to accelerate his fate; when 
an Indian entered the hut with a light, in whom 
Orlando diſcovered his former acquaintance the 
Wolf-hunter. * 

This young favage approached and ſpoke kind- 
ly to him, telling him, that theugh his brother 
had killed and ſcalped 'the reſt of the party, he 
had ſaved him and was his {ſworn friend—that 
no harm ſhould' come to him, and that the chief 
had promiſed him his life. 

Ollando in a faint voice thanked him far his 
kindneſs, which he ſaid was too late, as he felt 
the wound in his head to be. mortal. He then 
enquired why the Indian warriors had fallen upon 
a party of their allies and brethren, the foldiers 
| a the king of England? 
5 I. ͤ W @Fhe 
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The Wolfhunter replied, that the Engliſh had 
not dealt fairly with them that they were pro- 
"Miſed proviſions, rum, and plunder, inſtead of 
which they got nothing in the Engliſn camp, 
but had loſt ſome of their beſt men in defending 
the lines; and that, the Engliſh having thus 
deceived them, they were no longer their allies, 
but were going home to their own lands, deter- 
mined to plunder the ſtragglers of whatever party 
they might meet in their way, to make them- 
ſelves amends for the loſs of time, and the hea- 
vier loſs of brave warriors, that had periſhed' by 
believing the promiſes of the great Engliſh Cap- 

tain. 7 2 5 0 
Orlando's generous heart bled for his comrades 
thus- inhumanly facrificed; and he lamented that 
they, as well as himſelf, had not fallen like his 
friend Fleming in the field. He aſked if the men 
who were with him had periſhed. His Indian 
friend anſwered, all but two—a white man and a 
negro vo had eſcaped while they were plun- 

dering the reſt. ; Cg - 961 V 
Orlando heard this with a deeper concern; for 
he knew that unleſs theſe unfortunate men could 
again croſs the river and regain the camp, ' they 
would probably die in the woods of hunger and 
fatigue. The Wolf-hunter then enquired of Or- 
lando, if he thought he could march with them 
in the morning? — To which he anſwered, he 
hoped ſo; but at the ſame time imagined that he 
ſhould long before that time be releaſed from all his 
ſufferings. He knew, however, that to complain 
would not only be fruitleſs, but injure him in the 
Opinion of his hoſt; who made light of the wound 
he had received; and telling Orlando he would 
cure it, he cut off the hair, waſhed it with rum, and 
then laid on it a pledget of chewed leaves. An Indian 
blanket was thrown oyer him, for his own clothes 
were 


( 279 ) 
were taken away; and the young ſavage giving him a 
drink, ſuch as they had. themſelves been merry over, 
of rum, water and honey, deſired him to ſleep, and 
in a few moments ſet him the example. 


Giddy and diſturbed as was the unhappy Orlando 


from the effects of the blow, he now began to 
awaken to a ſenſe of his condition; and in believing 
that the injury he had received was not of ſo fatal 
a nature. as he had on the firſt ſenſation of. pain 
imagined, he felt infinitely more miſerable in ſup- 
poſing that he ſhould live in ſuch inſupportable 
anguith as his fears for Monimia and his family 
would inflict upon him—condemned probably as 
long as his life laſted, to drag on a wretched 
exiſtence among the ſavage tribes of the American 
wilderneſſes, and cut off from all communication 
with his country. 

In ſuch reflections on his own wretchedneſs he 
paſſed this miſerable night, his Indian protector 
ſoundly ſleeping in the ſame hut. Before the dawn 
of day they began to move; as the chief, or leader 
of the party, was anxious to eſcape, with the 
plunder they had already got, to the Iroquois 
country, from which they came. Orlando, con- 
trary to his expectations, found he could walk; and 
his friend the Wolf-hunter, pleaſed with the reſolu- 
tion he exerted, ſometimes aſſiſted him when he 
appeared on the point of failing in this rapid and 
difficult march, through a country known and ac- 
ceſſible only to Indians. His ſhoes and ſtockings had 
been taken from him, and his feet bled at every ſtep: 
but he went on in a ſort of deſperation, hoping that 
the more ſevere his ſufferings were, the ſooner they 
would end; nor was it the leaſt of theſe, that, on 
the firſt dawn of morning, he ſaw the ſcalps of his 
unfortunate comrades triumphantly carried by the 
chief of the party, whoſe title was the Wild * 
CERAY i761 4:4 | ew 
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Ne ſieenes of horror awaited him en his way. 
As plunder was now the avowed purpoſe of this 
party of Iroquois, which conſiſted of near forty men, 
they attacked the defenceleſs villages of the Engliſh 
Americans, whoſe men were out with the army; 
and deſtroyed the women and children, or led them 
away to captivity infinitely worſe than death. Some 
few the Wolf-hunter, who was the ſecond in power, 
was influenced by the entreaties of Orlando to ſpare ; 
but even theſe were, he feared, reſerved only for a 
more lingering and deplorable fate; and in fact 
many hundreds of the unhappy people, thus driven 
from their dwellings in the courſe of the war, pe- 
riſned by famine in the woods and gullies. 
Orlando was now reall —. of the wound 
in his head, notwithſtanding ſo rude a method of 
cure; but, in fact, the ſkull had not been injured. 
The blow was given with the butt end of a muſket, 
and not with a tomahawk, whoſe-wounds are almoſt 
always mortal. His friend the Wolf-hunter had 
equipped him like an Indian warrior. His fine hair 
was cut off, all but a long lock on the crown of his 
Hhead—and he was diſtinguiſhed from an Iroquois b 
nothing but his Engliſh - complexion. In * 
circumſtanoes, after a long and fatiguing march of 
eleven days, he arrived with his protector at the 
camp or rendezvous of thoſe Indians who had taken 
up the hatchet as allies to the King of England, 
where they halted, and held a general council. A 
„ who had juſt arrived e them, brought 
intelligence of ths convention of Saratoga. ſo fatal 
to the Britiſh, and their German allies: in conſe- 
quenee of this, one body of the Indians returned 
again towards the feat of war, on a ſcheme of 
depredation; and the' other, in which was 
the Wolf-hunter, who carried every where with 
him his Engliſh friend, went to the town of their 
diſtrict, with an intention of recruiting their * 
. ers 
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bers, and falling upon the back ſettlements while 
they were in their preſent defenceleſs ſtate. 

The ground was now every where frozen; and 
their way ſeemed to lay over ſharpened flints—ſo 
impenetrable it was become. Orlando was enured 
to every perſonal ſuffering: but thoſe of the 
unhappy victims of this war—vitims that every 
day ſeemed to multiply around him, and very few 
of whom he could ſave, were a continual fouree 
of torment to him; while, at every pauſe of theſe 
horrors, the fears of what might happen, perhaps 
had already happened at home, were even more 
dreadful than his actual miſeries. He found that 
Perſeus, Warwick's black ſervant that had attended 
him, was among thoſe who eſcaped from his 
unfartunate party: if he did not fall a victim to 
hunger, or failed of being deſtroyed by fome other 
wandering horde of ſavages, he might, as he was a 
ſtout man, enured to hardſhip, and of good courage, 
find his way to New-York, and from thence to 


England, where he would undoubtedly report to Mr. 


Somerive and his diſtracted family, that he faw 
Orlando die under the hands of an Indian. The 
wretchedneſs that ſuch news would inflit on his 
friends, and on his Monimia, there was no likeli- 
hood of his being able to remove; for, in his 
preſent ſituation, there was no means of conveying a 
letter with any hope of its ever reaching the place 
of its deſtinatien. He tried to prevail on his ſavage 
friend to let him go with the party who were 
returning towards Boſton, in hopes that he might 
efcape from them, and find his way alone to ſome 


fort either of Engliſh Americans or Engliſh: but 


this, for reaſons which Orlando did not altogether 
comprehend, the Wolf-hunter refuſed, and even 
expreſſed ſome reſentment that it was propoſed. 
By the time they had reached the Indian village, 
it was the end of November; and the winter ſet in 
j with 
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nn Indians, however eager 
after plundet, felt but little diſpoſed to encounter 
its r igour. Orlando then ſaw that the dreary 
months between Nevember and April he muſt be 
condemned to paſs among theſe barbarians, depri ved 
of all human intercouxſe, and in a kind of living 
death. Even if he could have forced his mind from 
the conſideration of his own diſaſtrous ſituation, 
to contemplate the wonderful variety which Nature 
exhibits, and to have explored theſe wild ſcenes, 
this reſource was denied him; for the whole 
country was a wide waſte of ſnow, and every 
thing around him ſeemed cold and hopeleſs as his 
own deſtiny. . 

The booty which the Indians had divided at their 
camp compriſed, among other articles, a ſmall port- 
folio of his, a memorandum book, his pocket book, 
and a writing caſe: theſe had fallen to the ſhare of 
his friend the Wolf-hunter, who was very willing 

do reſtore to Orlando things of ſo little uſe to 
himſelf. This was the only alleviation the unhappy 
Orlando found to his ſorrows; yet it was a melan- 
choly one, to write letters which he could hardly 
expect would ever be read, to make for his father 
a journal of occurrences ſo mournful, and to feel, 
while he wrote it, that it was too probable the eye 
for which it was intended was cloſed for ever. 
- The ſufferings of Orlando were ſuch as time, the 
great ſoftener of moſt afflictions, ſerved only to 
aggravate, What would he have given for even a 
hope of hearing from England | and how many 
conjectures were continually. paſſing through his 
mind, each more diſtreſſing than another ! In his 
dreams, he often ſaw his Monimia purſued by Sir 
John Belgrave entreating his protection, and he 
ſtarted up to chaſtiſe the inhuman perſecutor of her 
innopence. At other times fancy, more favourable, 
repreſented her as ſhe uſed to appear in the wy 
| ays 
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days of their attachment cheerful, beeauſe uncon- 1 
ſcious' of having erred and tenderly" truſting to 19 
| him, even when ſhe diſcovered that their clandeſtine Ty 


meetings were contrary” to the ſtrict line of duty 
and propriet . He heard her voice —he admired 1 
her fimple beauty, her innocent tenderneſs, the 1 
ſtrength and candour of her uncultivated underſtand- 
ing—and ſuppoſed himſelf engaged, as he uſed to 
be, in the delightful taſk of improving it. Dreary 6 
was the contraſt between his real ſituation and | 
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theſe ſoothing viſions; and he often preferred ſuch 
as gave him ſleeping. torment, to ſuch as by 
flattering with happineſs rendered more infupporta- 
ble the defpair which conſumed him. 

Five weeks, five miſerable and dreary weeks had 
now crept away; when ſomething like a change of 
ideas was offered by the arrival of two French 


Canadians and a party of Indians from that country, 1 

who had travelled acroſs the ſno ws and frozen lakes 1 

to the Indian village. | * 
It was ſome comfort to the deſolate Orlando to g 


hear a: European language; and though he could = 
ſpeak but little French, he could read it extremely | Mi 
well. But with theſe men he now conſtantly con- 
verſed, and ſoon found himſelf able to ſpeak it 
Auently ; from whence he was encouraged/to hope 
that he might contrive to get to Quebec, and that 
from thence a paſſage to | Iv might eaſily be 
obtained. — 4 0 
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Hand of this the young ſoldier of late had ſo little, 
that thie leaſt gin of more feſtored his deje&ted 
ſpirits; Which, when all the evils he felt or feared 
are remembered, it will be acknowledged that 
* nothing 
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nothing but a temper naturally ſanguine, and a 
conſtitution naturally ſtrong, could have enabled 
him ſo long to ſupport. 

On ſounding his ſavage protector, who was ex- 
tremely attached to him, he found it ſeemed not 
very unlikely that he might go himſelf with five or 
ſix young warriors to Quebec to trade early in the 
ſpring, — fighting on the way as occaſion 
might offer. His Canadian friends eneouraged this 
plan; and Orlando ventured to promiſe a conſider- 
able preſent of ſpirits from the governor of Quebee, 
as an acknowledgment for the reſtoration of an 
Engliſh officer; and made many promiſes to the 
Wolf-hunter, of ſending him from England what 
would give him a great ſuperiority over all his 
countrymen, if he would releaſe him, and promote 
his return to Europe. The means of conciliating 
thus his Indian maſter, and procuring his conſent 
toa ſcheme that he formerly ſeemed & averſe to, 
were ſuggeſted to him by his new Canadian friends, 
and promiſed to be fucceſsful. . 

Thus relieved by hope, the months of January, 
February, and March, paſſed leſs heavily. The 
Spring, which in America approaches not gradu- 
ally as it does in England, but appears at once, 
ſurpriſed him by the ſudden change which it pro- 
duced. The ſnow was gone; and, in a very few 
days, the whole country was covered with verdure 
and burſt into bloom. A thouſand birds filled the 
extenſive foreſts, as gay in their plumage as ex- 
quiſite in their ſong; and, whichever way Orlando 
looked, a new Eden ſeemed to be opening around 
him. TIES ; 
On the 20th of April 1778, Orlando, the French 
Canadians; and the Wolf-hunter leading a party of 
five-and-twenty Indian warriors, ſet out for Quebec 
the Indians carrying great quantities of furs, the 
ſpoils of the animals they had „ the 
* Inter. 
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Winter. Of theſe Orlando carried his ſhares; 
and now, re- animated by the ſoothing expectation 
of being reſtored to his country, he endeavoured 
to conform himſelf to the modes of his ſavage hoſts, 
and was indeed become almoſt as expert an hun- 
ter, in their own methods, as the moſt active among 
them. | | 

They had travelled ſome hundred miles, and 
were within a few days journey of Quebec, when 
it was reſolved by the Wolf-hunter te encamp far 
ſome days, in a ſpot particularly favourable to hunt- 
ing. This determination, however unpleaſing to 
Orlando, he knew was not to be difputed ; and, 
though every delay was death to him, he was com- 
pelled to ſubmit to what no remonſtrance would 
avert, 

The „therefore, was formed; and if any 
local circumſtance could have reconciled him to the 
procraſtination of a journey on which all the hopes 
of his deliverance from this wretched and tedi- 
ous captivity depended, it was the very uncommon 
— 14 of the ſcenery amid which theſe huts were 


This was on the banks of the river St, Law- 


rence, at a ſpot where it was about a mile and a 
quarter over. The banks where they encamped 
were of an immenſe height, compoſed of lime-{tone 
and calcined ſhells; and an area of about an hun- 
dred yards was between the edge of this precipice, 
which hung over the river, and a fine foreſt of 
trees, ſo magnificent and ſtately as to fink the 
woods of Norway into inſigniſicance. On the op- 
polite fide of the river lay an extenſive ſavannah, 
alive with cattle, and covered with ſuch a variety 
of ſwamp: plants, that their colour, even at that 
diſtance, detracted ſomething from the vivid green 
of the new ſprung' graſs : beyond this the eye was 
loſt in a rich and various landſcape, quite unlike 
29 
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any thing that European proſpects offer; and the 
acclivity on vrhich the tents ſtood ſinking very ſud- 
denly on the left, the high cliffs there gave place 
to a eypreſs ſwampy} or low ground, entirely filled 
with theſe trees; while on the right the rocks, ri- 
ſing ſuddenly: and ſharply, were clothed with woods 
of various ſpecies; the ever- green oak, the ſcarlet 
oak, the tulip tree, and magnolia, ſeemed bound 
together by feſtoons of flowers, ſome reſembling 
the convolvuluſes of our gardens, and others the 
various ſorts of clematis, with vignenias, and the 
Virginian creeper; ſome of theſe already in bloom, 
others only in the firſt tender foliage of ſpring: 
beneath theſe fragrant wreaths that wound about 
the trees, tufts = ar by adi" azalea, of an- 
- dromedas and calmias, grew in the moſt luxuriant 
| deauty; and ſtrawberries already ripening, or even 
= ripe, peeped forth among the rich vegetation of 
graſs and flowers. On this fide all was cheerful 
and lovely — on the other mournful and gloomy : 
tte latter ſuited better with the diſpoſition Orlando 
was in; and he reared his little hüt on that ſide next 
the cypreſs ſwamp, and under the covert of the 
dark fir trees that waved over it. They had been 
here three days, when, with the uſual capriciouſ- 
neſs of his country, the Wolf- hunter determined to 
roecommence their journey — a circumſtance that 
gave Orlando fome ſatisfaction; and he went to his 
couch of bear- ſkin with more diſpoſition to ſleep 
than he had felt for ſome: time, and, contrary to his 
nuſual cuſtom, ſoon funk: to repoſe; and his dreams 
WW © were of his Monimia, ſoothing and conſolatory. 
There is in America a night hawk *, whaſe cry 
. { gas believed by the Indians always to portend ſome 
Ib 
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* Suppoſed to be the Caprimulgus Americanus: the bird that is 
called by the | Anglo-Americans ©* Whip poor Will,” becauſe his 
notes or cry ſeem to expreſs thoſe words. | * 


2 
evil to thoſe who hear it. In war, they affirm that | 
if a chief falls, the funereal cry of this bird an- 18 
nounces it to his diſtant ſurvivors. Ignorance, the 1% 
mother of ſuperſtition, has ſo deeply impreſſed this 4:4 
on the minds of the Indians, that it is an article of 19 
their faith, and Orlando had ſeen ſome of the 17 
moſt courageous and fierce among them depreſſed 74 
and diſcouraged by hearing the ſhriek of this bird BY} 
of woe near their tents. | | 

From the moſt delicious dream of Rayland Hall, 


and of Monimia given to him by the united con- 
fent of Mrs: Rayland and his father, he was ſud- 


denly awakened by the loud ſhriek of this meſſenger 4104 
of ſuppoſed ill tidings; piercing, and often repeat- ft 
ed, it was echoed back from the woods ; and Or- MH 
lando, once rouſed to a compariſon between his þ 
viſionary and his real ſituation, was alive to the oh 
keeneſt ſenſations of ſorrow, The hateful noiſe 10 
ſtill continued, and he went out of his tent, for he | 


knew any farther attempt to fleep would be vain— 
Alas! the turrets of Rayland Hall were no longer 
painted on his imagination — inſtead of them he 
looked perpendicularly down on a hollow, where 
the dark knots of cypreſs ſeemed, by the dim light 
of early morning, which threatened ſtorms, to te- 
preſent groups of ſupernatural beings in funereal | 
Habits ; and over them he ſaw, ſlowly failing amid 
the miſt that roſe from the ſwamp, two or three of | 
the birds which had fo diſturbed him. Great vor- 
lumes of heavy fog ſeemed. to be rolling from the 
river, and the ſun appeared red and lurid through 
the heavy atmoſphere. Orlando endeavoured to 
ſhake off the uncomfortable ſenſations, which, in 
deſpite of his reaſon, hung about him; but he 
rather indulged than checked them, in throwing 
upon paper the following 
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ILL emen d bird! whoſe cries portentous float 
Oer yon ſavannah with the mournful wind, 
While as the Indian hears your piercing note 
Dart dread of b. evil fills his mind 
Wherefore with early lamentations break 

The dear deluſive viſions of 3 ? 

W hy, from ſo ſhort felicity awake 

' My wounded ſenſes to ſubſtantial toes? 

Oer my fick ſoul, thus roug'd from tranſient reſt, 
Pale Superſtition ſheds her influence drear, 
And to my ſhuddering fancy would ſuggeſt, 
Thou com . fo ſpeak of every woe I ar 
But aid me, Heaven! my real ills to bear, 


g | Mer bit my fdirit yield to phantoms of deſpair. 


* END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


THE 


OLD MANOR HOUSE, 


CAP; LL 


In a very few days after leaving this temporary 
ſettlement, Orlando arrived at Quebec.—He then 


found means to convince his Indian friend, that 


to permit him to go, would be much more to 
his intereſt than to detain him.—But he was 
without money and UW cloaths.—His Cana- 
dian acquaintance how@er perſuaded him that, on 
proper application to the Governor, he would be 
furniſhed with neceſſariès as a Britiſh Officer; and 
after encountering a few difficulties of office, he had 
an - opportunity of ſubmitting his fituation to the 
then Governor, who being convinced notwithſtand- 
ing his preſent appearance, that he was the perſon 
whom he deſcribed himſelf to be, gave orders for 
his being received and treated as an Officer in the 
ſervice of his Britannic Majeſty.—Orlando refer- 
red himſelf to his Excellency for orders. —He had 
now no longer a regiment to return to, as that to 
which he belonged was one of thaſe that had ſur- 
rendered at Saratoga; and tho' he was not actu- 
ally among thoſe who ſuffered there the humilia- 
tion of laying down their arms; having been ſent 
away with diſpatches two days before, he knew not 
how far he was included in their captivity, or might 
conſider himſelf freed by it to ſerve in any other 
regiment, or to return to Europe, ä 
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3 
The Governor adviſed him to proceed to New 
Vork; there to receive the orders of the Command- 
er in chjef of the Britiſh forces. — A ſmall Veſſel 
was preparing to ſail in about a fortnight, and in 
this, Orlando once more reſtored to the appearance 
of an Engliſhman, (tho much changed by the hard- 
ſhips he had undergone and by the loſs of his hair 
which had been remarkably fine) embarked, five 
weeks after his arrival at Quebec :——He took 
leave of his Iroquois protector with a thouſand pro- 
teſtations of gratitude for all the ſervices he had 
rendered him, and promiſed to remit him to Quebec 
a preſent of ſuch articles as were moſt acceptable, 
as ſoon as he retarned to England, or arrived in 
any port where they could be obtained, and theſe 
promiſes he meant religiouſly to fulfil. 
The veſſel on board of which the luckleſs adven- 
turer hoped to make his to New York, was 
a ſmall ſloop, ſent with ches from the Go- 
vernor of Quebec, to the Commander in chief; 
and the Maſter, who knew the importance of his 
commiſſion, took every precaution to ſecure the 
execution of it, —Byt all were fruitleſs, for at ſome 
leagues diſtance from the mouth of the Delaware 
he was ſeen and chaſed by two French frigates 
diſpatched from the fleet of Count d' Eſtaing; 
and tho* he was an excellent ſeaman and his vellel 
failed well, he found it impoſſible to eſcape.— The 
diſpatches, however, were thrown overboard, but 
the ſloop immediately furrendered to a force which 
in would have been folly to have reſiſted, and Or- 
lando was thus once more a priſoner, — 
This captivity was however much leſs terrible 
than that he had formerly ſuſtained. —He received 
from the French officers all. thoſe attentions which 
among civilized nations ought to ſoften the horrors 
of war. Nor was he very ſorry to learn that the Fleur 
de Lys in which he was, was to return to the * 
om 
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from whence ſhe was detached only for her laſt 
orders, and then to proceed to France. — The Che- 
valier de Stainville who commanded her, made a 13 
point of teſtifying by his behaviour to Orlando, his 40 
regard and E for the Engliſh nation. Diveſt- 1 4 
ed by the candour of his mind and the ſtrength of 0 
his underſtanding, of all national prejudice; he con- 1 
ceived an eſteem for Orlando the moment he con- Uh 
verſed with him, and agreed moſt willingly to 
give him his parole, as ſoon as he arrived in France; 
(that he ſhould not ferve during the preſent war 
either againſt America or France) and to aſſiſt 
him in returning to England, which he thought 
no military engagement now prevented his doing, 
with a perfect adherence to. duty and propriety. 

The Fleur de Lys, after receiving her diſpatches 
for the court of Verſailles, from Count D'Eſtaing, 
proceeded with a fair wind,—and in fix weeks 
Orlando ſaw himſelf ance more on European ground. 
He landed at Breſt,—and felt ſuch ſenſations as are 
only known to thoſe who after having reſign'd all 
hopes of ever being reſtored again to their friends 
and country, ſee themſelves almoſt within reach of 
all they hold dear upon earth. France, contraſted 
with his baniſhment in America, ſeemed to him to 
be part of his country, and in every Frenchran he 
ſaw not a national enemy, but a brother, 

Had the Chevalier de Stainville been really ſo, 
he could not have behaved to Orlando with greater 
generoſity or more kindneſs ;-He was himſelf under 
the neceſſity. of going immediately to Paris, but he 
placed his Engliſh friend in the houſe of a merchant, *© } 
whom he commiſſioned to ſupply him with ev 
thing he might want, —and recommended him alſo 
to the protection of his ſecond captain, while he re- 
mained at Breſt. This generous captor took leave 
with regret of his intereſting Engliſh. priſoner. — 
Not however without procuring him a proper paſs- 
B 2 port 
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port, giving him a certificate and taking his parole. 
Orlando, eager and anxious as he was to return to his 
ewn country, had now a wiſh that went farther ; it 
was to have an .opportunity of renewing his .ac- 
quaintance and teſtifying his gratitude to this ami- 
able officer. 

He ſtaid only a few days after him at Breſt, when 
taking from the merchant who was ordered to ſupply 
him, as much money as he ſuppoſed would be re- 
quiſite for his journey, he ſet out by the diligence 
to St. Malo, where he was told he might perhaps 
get a conveyance to Jerſey. or Guernſey. —The name 
of theſe iſlands brought afreſh into his mind all his 
fears and apprehenſions, as to the fate of his ſiſter 
Iſabella.—Eighteen months had nearly elapſed ſince 
ker departure with Warrick, and the mention made 
of her in Monimia's letter dated in the following 
June, the only intelligence he had had of her—nor was 
this the ſole mournful recollection to which Orlando 
was ſubject in his journey ! it was, alas! almoſt as 
long ſince he had 3 any information as to the 
deſtiny of his Monimia.—As to the ſituation of his 
family—gracious Heaven! how many events might 

in that time have occurred, any one of which, 
would embitter with eternal regret his return to his 
native country. | 

At St. Malo he could not find the conveyance he 
ſought, and therefore journey'd along the coaſt in as 
cheap a manner as he could to Havre—but there be- 
ing ro open communication now between France 
and England, he found the accommodation he want- 
ed, extremely difficult to obtain, and it was not till 
almoſt the end of October, that he found means to 
engage a large fiſhing bark, which, under that pre- 
tence, was employed in ſmuggling on the coaſt, to 
land him at Southampton; and this bargain was 
made at the price of all the money he had, with a 


promiſe of a farther reward if he arrived 8 at x | 
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Engliſh port: where he doubted not, but upon mak+ 
ing himſelf known, he ſhould find friends who would 
enable him to fulfil his promiſes. 

There was conſiderable hazard to his conductor 
in attempting to land at any part of Hampſhire, when 
ſo many veſſels lay at Portſmouth, an hazard on 
which they took care to inſiſt with great vehemence 
after they had got their paſſenger on board. — 
Orlando, who had infinitely rather have been landed 
on the coaſt of Suſſex, propoſed to them to make for 
ſome part of that county, but even this propoſal did 
not ſeem to pleaſe them, and two of the three men 
appeared to be very ſurly and ſavage. 

They agreed however to go up the Channel, and 
the wind, tho* very high ſerved them for that pur- 
poſe. It was r night when they adopted this 


reſolution; with the dawn of morning, Orlando faw 


the white cliffs for which his heart had ſo long lan- 


guiſhed—It was, the Frenchmen told him, the 
back of the Iſle of Wight; and Orlando, whoſe im- 


patience to touch Engliſh ground was redoubled, 


entreated them there to put him on ſhore, but this 


they refuſed, as they alledged that their bark would 
there be in the moſt imminent danger of being ſeen 
and ſeized by the veſſels cruifing round the Iſland, 


and that their only way was to haul off the Engliſh 
coaſts, and affect to be fiſhing. Orlando ſuppoſing 


them practiced in theſe ſort of deceptions, and ha- 


ving no remedy even if he had not approved of their 


plan, ſubmitted to do. whatever they thought 


ſafeſt; 


They kept therefore as near their own coaſt as 
if they had intended landing there; but towards eve- 
ning the wind being ſtill ſtrong and favourable, they 
ſtretehed away for the Suſſex coaſt, and Orlando faw 
the land where all his hopes repoſed. He was lit- 
tle giſpoſed to diſpute with theſe men any terms they 

naw wiſhed to impoſe upon him; but he began to 
00 B 3 think 
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think them very unreaſonable, when they told him 
that as he muſt land at night and on the open coaſt, 
he could not pay them the farther reward he had 
promiſed them on his getting ſafely to ſhore, and 
therefore they expected that he would make up ta 
them that failure by giving up part of his baggage. 
— This was fo little, even after the caſual ſupplies 
he had received at Quebec, and at Breſt, that as 
he was now within a few miles of his home it ap- 
peared to him no object; but if he had now tenaci- 
ouſly intended to preſerve his little wardrobe, it 
could not have been attempted without raſhneſs. He 
was alone and unarmed, in the boat, with three 
very ſtout fellows, who were anſwerable for his life 
to nobody, and who might with ſafety to themſelves 
have thrown him over board, —He yielded therefore 
to this robbery with as good a grace as he could, 
and at ſun- ſet, in a ſtormy evening at the end of Oc- 
tober, he was ſet on ſhore between Shoreham and 
Worthing—with two pieces of twelve fous in one 
pocket, which had eſcaped the rapacity of his pirati- 
cal conductors, and a ſhirt in the other; his fword 
which he had got at Quebec, and which was re- 
turned to him immediately by De Stanville on his 
being captured; and at the reſt of the cloaths with 
which he had been furniſhed, were taken by the 
French' fiſherman—who were very ſoon out of 
ſight—and Orlando, who had waded thro' a heavy 
ſurf, to the land, kiſſed the beloved foil the moment 
he reached it; and was unconſcious that he was 
half drowned, and knew not where to lay his head; 
to be on Engliſh ground, to be within a few 
miles of his native place—was happineſs he ſo little 
expected ever to have enjoyed, that the tumult of 
his ſpirits would not give him leave for ſome time 
to. think of any thing elſe.—He was however 10 
breathleſs and ſo much agitated by his bodily exer- 
tion, and the various ſenfations of his mind, _ 
| | e 


1 
he ſat down a moment to recollect and compoſe 
himſelf. a 

It was not yet ſo dark but that he knew nearly 
where he was—but it was neceſſary to proceed 
along the ſhore to ſome town or village, where he 
might procure an horſe on which he meant to haſ- 
ten inſtantly to the Hall. 

The village of Worthing was the neareſt to the 
place where he wiſhed to be; he walked therefore 
along the ſands; but a ſtorm from the ſouthweſt 
which had been long threatening now came on 
with ſuch violence, that he took the firſt ſhelter he 
could find in a little alehouſe built under the low 
cliffs, and ſerving as a receptacle for the inferior con- 
traband trader, or thoſe of even a more humble deſ- 
cription. 

A light he ſaw within it invited him to a place 
than which nothing could appear more dreary and 
deſolated; and the group he found around a fire 
in a miſerable little room, black with ſmoke, and 
filled with fumes of tobacco and gin, did not con- 
tribute to give him a more favourable idea of this 
receptacle. But he. had lived near ten. months 
among the Iroquois, and evil. is only by compari- 
ſon.—He ſaw that his entrance diſturbed the people 
who were aſſembled here. Some took him for a 
Frenchman—and ſome for an exciſeman.— Two 
beings extremely obnoxious it ſeems to ſome. or 
other of the party,—All agreed that he was a 
{py, and heartily wiſhed him away.— 

Orlando now ſpoke to the landlady, and begged 
of her to give him ſomething to eat, for he had 
fared very ill on board the fiſhing boat. To this 
and his requeſt that he might be allowed to dry 
his clothes by her fire, ſhe anſwered in a way which 
convinced Orlando ſhe doubted his power of pay- 
ing for the accommodation he deſired.— To re- 
move an objection ſo natural and ſo incontrovert- 

ible,, 
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ible, he put his hand into his pocket and produced 
two pieces which the hoſteſs, not a novice in the 
value of French money, knew was hardly equal in 
amount to an Engliſh ſhilling. —This (and Orlan- 
do had actually forgotten that it was all he poſ- 
ſeſſed) was, however, moderate enough to pay for 
the coarſe repaſt he expected but the woman 
feemed more diſcontented than before, and the peo- 
ple ſurveyed him with eyes more ſeverely ſcrutini- 
Zing, being convinced he was a French ſpy, or 
fome perſon whoſe appearance there boded them 
no good; and theſe their ſuſpicions, now that they 
found he was poor, they very openly profeſſed, and 
the landlady, telling him “ ſhe never took no 
French money, not ſhe; nor let folk's beds in her 
houſe as ſhe da nothing of—becauſe as why ? 
—it made her liable to loſe her licence, defired 
him to walk out;—a requeſt with which, tho* the 
ſtorm continued with ſome violence, Orlando found 
it neceſſary to comply, and fatigued as he was, 
determined to attempt in his way thro? the dark- 
neſs and the tempeſt to Shoreham, where he thought 
there muſt be ſome perſon who would believe his ſto- 
ry, and aſſiſt him for ſo ſhort a journey as he had to 
perform. 6 
In this reſolution he ſet out to go back th 
way he came but mortified that ſuch brutiſh in- 


hoſpitality as what he had juſt experienced, could 


exiſt in Britiſh boſoms, and lamenting that there 
were Engliſhmen, leſs humane than the rude 
{avages of the wilds of America. 

Cold, hungry, wet and fatigued, he purſued his 
walk; it was ſoon ſo extremely dark that he could 


not diſtinguiſh the cliff, on which he was walk- 
ing, from the beach over which it hung the 
rain driven with violence almoſt blinded him, and 
the roaring of the wind and ſea deafened him; 


hardly able to ſtand againſt the tempeſt, he fre- 
; | quently 
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could go no farther that night — there either was 
no 


[4] 


quently ſtopped, debating whether he had not-bet- 
ter await the return of morning before he at- 
tempted to proceed. 

His impatience however to get to Ryland Hall, 
conquered every idea of prefent danger, and he 


proceeded; contending againſt the united oppoſt- 


tion of darkneſs and ſtorm.— After a walk of a- 
bove a mile, he' was nearly overcome with fatigue 
and cold, when lights, which he thought he diſtin- 
guiſhed thro' the comfortleſs gloom, animated him 
to new exertions, and he went on. 


His hope did not deceive him, but in the 


eagerneſs to purſue it, he forgot the precaution 
with which he had walked before—and fell head- 
long from the top to the bottom of the cliff, 


which 3 for him was not at this place 


above ten or twelve feet deep—and he reached the 
bottom without breaking any of his bones, and the 
expence of ſome contuſions on his face and limbs 
recovering immediately from the ſurpriſe, he found 
himſelf able to walk, and kept along the cliff till he 
reached the town—which was not till between twelve 
and one. | 


It was then with ſome difficulty that he diſco- 


vered a houſe of public entertainment; and when 
he did, it was with more difficulty ſtill he obtain- 
ed admittance—at length after telling his ſtory, 
which the man who heard it did not ſeem to be- 
lieve, he was ſuffered to enter the kitchen' of a 


ſomething, between an inn and an ale-houſe, where 


ſome embers of fire were revived, and where, tho” 
ſuſpicion evidently appeared to be very unfavoura- 
ble to him, the man who had Tet him in, brought 
him ſome cold meat, beer, and bread—none of it 
of a very promiſing appearance; but ſuch as his 
hunger made extremely welcome—this being ap- 
— he enquired if he might have a bed, as he 
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no bed, or the perſon to whom he ſpoke thought 
him a perſon whom it was unſafe to admit to one, 
for this man anſwered drily, that they made up no 

beds in that houſe; but that he might go into the 
ſtable, where there was plenty of clean ſtraw, there 
ſeemed to be no alternative, as the man objected 
to his propoſal of ſitting by the fire all night; to 
the ſtable therefore the unhappy wanderer was led, 
and in his wet clothes threw himſelf down on the 

ſſtraw, in one of the ſtalls; where in deſpite of his 

F uncomfortable ſituation extreme fatigue gave him 
up to ſleep. | 

The noiſe of men entering to take care of their 
horſes, - awakened him at the early dawn of the 
morning—and awakened him to lach a ſenſe of 
pain from the bruiſes he had received, and the 
damp clothes in which he had lain, that it was 
with ſome difficulty he was able to move from his 
ſtraw into the kitchen where he had been the 
night before. ; 

Two ſailors were drinking there, who having 
nothing elſe to do, began queſtioning the ſtranger ; 
Orlando related in a few words his melancholy ad- 
ventures, and ſaw that theſe honeſt fellows not 
only believed him, but pitied his diſtrefs, and wiſhed 
to contribute to his relick—his ſafferings were now 
fo acute from the bruiſes received in his fall, that 
all his fortitude could not conceal them. One 
of His new friends went to get him “ ſome- 
thing comfortable, which in his opinion was a 
large glaſs of ſpirits, while the other affifted him 

- in drying his clothes, which were ſtill wet; and 
as during this operation Orlando furveyed himſelf 
in a little looking-glaſs ftuck againſt the wall, he 
found in the appearance he made, ſome excufe for 
the coldneſs of his reception the night before. 

His face was covered with blood and dirt, . (for 

his noſe had bled from the fall,) an old hat which 
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his piratical fiſherman had given him, in place of 
a very good one they took, had been torn at 
the ſame time and ſeemed only half a hat—his 
great coat was gone, and his coat was French, his 
waiſtcoat being the only part of his dreſs that 
was the fame as he brought from Quebec. He 
had no buckles in his ſhoes, for the fiſherman had 
deſired to have them, and his hair which had not 
had time to grow long, ſince his coiffure was in 
the mode of the Iroquois, now preſented what is 
called a ſnockhead.— Having amended his appear- 
ance as much as he could, he enquired if he 
could have an horſe, but he was told that none 
were let there, nor did they know of any to be 
had in the town. By this time ſeveral other 
men were aſſembled in the kitchen, and the fame 
enquiry being renewed, one of them ſaid that he 
could let him have a horſe for fifteen ſhillings — 
but then how was it to come back? and beſides 
he muft be paid for it upon the ſpot — This Or- 
lando at once confeſſed his inability to do; and 
the reaſonable man who offered it, made no fux- 
ther attempts to accommodate him. 

Orlando then determined to ſet out on foot. 
The very little money he had in his pocket was 
inſufficient to pay for even ſuch entertainments as 
he had had, and he propoſed leaving the ſhirt he 
had in his pocket as a pledge for the reft, when 
the two honeſt ſeamen offered to diſcharge his 
reckoning between them, and even to lend him 
each a ſhilling to carry him homeward, an offer 
he without heſitation accepted. He made a memo- 
randum of their names, as he doubted not of ha- 
ving an unmediate opportunity, not only of re- 
paying them, but of returning their kindneſs ten- 
fold; and then he ſet out on foot notwithſtand- 
ing the pain he ſuffered, taking leave of the ho- 
neſt tars, with many acknowledgments, and giv- 

| ing 


Gun 

ing them his addreſs at Rayland Hall. He was 
told that a ſtage would paſs along about eleven 
o'clock, which if he did not miſs it by getting 
out of the high road, would carry him ſome part 
of the ſeventeen or eighteen miles, that was be- 
tween him and the place where he wiſhed to be. 
This route was farther about, but he determined 
to purſue it, becauſe he found himſelf unable to 
walk with his uſual activity, nor could any leſs 
forcible inducement than the exceſſive impatience 
he felt to be at the Hall, have ſupported him in 
ſuch an undertaking—worn out as he was with 
the fatigue he had ſuſtained, and his limbs almoſt 
diſlocated by the injuries he had received the night 
before. 

His progreſs was ſlow, and when at length the 
ſtage by which he had been promiſed a conveyance 
part of the way, overtook him, he found it carried 
him only fo ſmall a part of his journey that he had 
then ſeven miles to walk. —He knew that by go- 
ing over the Downs he could reach Rayland Hall by 
a nearer way than continuing along the turnpike 
or high road, and therefore quitting the vehicle he 
again proceeded on foot. 

So little was he able to walk as he uſed to do, 
that as the days were now ſhort, it was almoſt dark 
before he reached the top of an high chalky down 
the fame where on his departure he had taken a 
laſt look of the place that contained all that was 
dear to him.—And he again beheld it; its antique 
grey towers riſing among the fading woods; he 
diſtinguiſhed the turret, and recollecting that fo long 
a ſpace had intervened ſince he left there the obj 
ſo precious to his ſoul, and how many diſtreffing 
circumſtances might have occurred within that 
time to deſtroy all his happineſs, he became breath- 
leſs thro* exceſs of agitation, and was under the 
neceſſity of fitting - down on the turf to recover 
himſelf, 

Beyond 
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Beyond the Hall, which was within a mile and a 1 
half of the foot of the hill, he diſtinguiſhed the 1 
country around Weſt Wolverton; the houſe was con- 1 8 
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cealed, but bya wood or rather ſhrubbery on a riſing 0 
ground behind it, and ſome part of the offices were 
clearly diſcernable. With ſenſations of mingled |} 
dread and delight he ſurveyed the well known ipot 
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« Aear paternal houſe,“ faid he in what a ſituation 
« do I return to your aſylum | but of how little 
conſequence is that, .if your beloved inhabitants are 
well !—-Oh! my father are you now thinking 
of your Orlando, unconſcious that he is within a 
few miles of you.— The ſon whom you perhaps 
regret as dead, is returning—a beggar indeed, but 
not diſhonoured, to your arms, and to find in the 
boſom of his family ample conſolation for all his 
misfortunes, ”? 

When indulging theſe mixed ſenfations, Orlando 
had a little recovered his breath and his reſolution, - 
he deſcended the hill, and was ſoon, by crofling the 
neareſt way the few fields that intervened, at one of 
thoſe gates of Rayland park where there was no 
lodge. —He found it locked—but there was a ſtyle 
near it, and he was ſoon under thoſe well-known 
ſhades where he had paſled the pleaſanteſt hours of 
his life.— Every thing ſeemed juſt as it had been 
left about the park—with a heart almoſt throbbing 
thro' his boſom he approached the houſe and won- 
dered that he ſaw no ſervants round it, nor the dogs 
who were uſually running out on the approach of 
{trangers—all was mournfully ſilent and moſt of 
the windows were ſhut certain of not being known 
if he was ſeen, he was unable to reſiſt the temp- 
tation he felt, to try the deor of the lower turret, 38 
—[t was locked—and he proceeded round the houſe YRS 
to the ſtable yard—There was no perſon to be 
ſeen—where formerly there had been four or five 

ſervants.— There was no appearance of horſes, no 
poultry 
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poultry picking about —all was ſtill as death, and 
the graſs had grown up among the pavement. —-Qr- 
lando's heart ſunk within him; yet he knew not 
what to fear! the approach of the evening lent 
new gloom to the deſolate appearance of all that he 
beheld. 
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An apprehenſion of the truth, vague as it was, 
was infinitely more terrible than certainty, —With 
trembling hands and breathleſs fear, Orlando now at- 
tempted to open the great door of the paſſage that 
led to the kitchen and ſervants hall ; but this too was 
lock'd; he call'd aloud. —His voice echoed round 
the old buildings that ſurrounded the court where he 
now ſtood; but no anſwer was returned, —After 
waiting and repeating again and again the names of 
the ſervants who lived with Mrs. Rayland when he 
went away, he rapped at the doors, and then at the 
windows. — The lower windows on this ſide the 
houſe having ſtrong iron bars, were not ſhut with- 
in. He look'd:thro' them into the ſervants hall, and 
the paſſage leading to it—all was apparently deſerted 
and dark. | | "8. 
He could no longer doubt but that Mrs. Rayland 
was dead—but where was Monimia? what was be- 
come of all her domeſtics? to whom did the manſion 
now belong that it was thus forſaken ?—New hor- 
rors beſet him at every ſtep; but now in a deſperate 
determination to know the worſt, or rather to in- 
dulge the mournful propenſity he had to traverſe theſe 
dreary rooms and to viſit the turret, he went round 
to the other part of the houſe He tried the chapel 
door, which had befriended him in happier days ; he 
found it broken off the hinges—he entered the or 
pe 


( 5 .} 

pel—which appeared more ruinous and neglected 
than it uſed to he —He would have enquired if the 
remains of his benefactreſs flumbered in the vault be- 
neath it, but no trace remained that could inform 
him—he approached the door that led from the cha- 
pel to his former apartment, but that was ſtrongly i 
faſtened on the inſide. i 
He then, while the only found he heard was that 1 

of the owls from the neighbouring woods, or the « 
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night-jar as it flitted before him near the houſe 
again traverſed the park around it, and went to the 
oppoſite ſide or principal front, in the middle of 
which was the door of the great hall; that too was 
faſtened, but over was the atchieverhent of Mrs. 
Rayland, the family arms inalozenge; Mrs. Rayland + 

then was undoubtedly no more : 
Whither could the weary, the wretched Orlando go 
for information, and how {ad the information he muſt 
aſk ! for it was but too certain, that if Mr. Somerine 
or any part of his family had poſſeſſed the hall, it 
could not have been thus deſolate. Orlando medi- 
tated a moment, if he could be ſaid to meditate hoſe 
heart felt petrified by the ſhock —He recollected, 
that the old, and long deſerted ſummer parlour, near 
the li „ had a glaſs-door which opened into the 
park, and which was formerly left unlocked He 
tried it, it was faſtened, but it was yet light enough 
for him to diſtinguiſh, that the key was in it within; 
he broke a pane of the without heſitation, and 
putting his hand thro', umock' d the door and entered 

this parlour. * e | 
Melancholy were the obſervations he made, as by 
the little light he had, he traverſed this room, the 
wainſcot had fallen down and the boards were rotted 
away, the ftudy, of which the door was open, had 
only half its books left, and the tapeſtry hung in 
fragments from the walls.— Orlando could not bear 
the cold chill that ſtruck on his heart, a low _ 
guſt 
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guſt of wind ruſh'd thro' the deſerted rooms—lt 
 : ſeemed loaded with the groans of all he had ever 
loved, or revered !/—Yet he proceeded along the 
; paſſage which was quite dark—and hardly knowing 
to what purpoſe, - went thro' the great hall, and up 


the rincipal ſtaircaſe.— He entered the long north 
gallery, where in the April days of their juvenile af- 


fection, he had nearly betrayed his innocent partiality 
to Monimia by throwing the cricket ball againſt the 
window. Hideous ſpectres ſeemed to beckon to him 


from the other end of it, and to menace him from 
the walls, —tho? he knew they were the portraits of 
his family in their black doublets; their armour, or 
their flowing night-gowns.— He ſtopped however, 
in terror he was aſhamed of feeling, and liſtening 
a moment thought he heard a door ſhut in ſome diſ- 
tant part of the houſe. 

Were there then inhabitants ?—or was it only the 


wind which flung to, one of the doors he had left 


open?—he liſten'd again—but all was ſtill; and he 
an to confider what he ſhould do next, fatigued 
worn out as he was, and almoſt incapable of 
going farther, he felt a 'momentary inclination to 
take poſſeſſion of a bed; he open'd the door of one 
of the beſt chambers ; the old high-teſter'd green 
filk bed, look'd like a mauſoleum, it feemed black— 
and Orlando could have fancied that the corpſe of 
-Mrs. Rayland lay on it : the whole room appeared 
fo damp, that he reſigned his half-formed project: 
and returned into the gallery with an intention of 
going out of the houſe and repairing to ſome of the 
neighbouring cottages, when he heard again a door 
ſhut towards the kitchen and thought he diſtinguiſh- 
ed a voice, He then went down by a back ſtaircaſe 
acroſs the a ent where Mrs. Rayland generally 
fat, and ſhuddering as he now almoſt felt his way; he 
walk'd towards the kitchen.—This was a room 
quite in the old faſhioned Engliſh ſtile; and ſuch as 
gave 


„ 

gave an immediate conviction by the ſize of every 
utenſil of old Engliſh hoſpitality.—It was ſuch as 
Pope deſcribes in his letter to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, (where the peaſantry ſuppoſe the infernal ſpi- 
rits hold their ſabbath;) but upon a ſtill larger 
ſcale As Orlando came near the door, he was con- 
vinced he heard the murmuring ſound of ſome per- 
ſon ſpeaking, as if in diſcontent. The door was 
not ſhut cloſe, he puſhed it gently open, and ſaw a 
female figure blowing the fire; he advanced towards 
her and remarked by the flaſhing light of the flame 
which roſe as ſhe blew, that was bent double 
with age, and in the coarſe dreſs of the loweſt pea- 
ſantry.—Inſtead of turning or ſpeaking to him ſhe 
continued to mutter and mumble to herſelf—of 
which Orlando could diſtinguiſh no more, than 
Why a plague did not you come ſooner ? about no 
good I warrant ye!—at this time of night; and 
{talking about inftead of helping”. . 

Orlando now appeared before her and ſpoke- to 
her; enquiring for Mrs. Rayland ; when the -bel- 
dam looking up, let fall the bellows, and uttering a 
ſhriek or rather yell, hobbled towards the neareſt 
door, crying out Thieves! Murder! Thieves 
Orlando following, attempted to pacify her, he 


aſſured her he was no thief, but the ſon of Mr. So- 


merine the neareſt relation of the late owner of that 
houfe; who was lately come from abroad and did 
not know but what ſhe had ſtill owned it.— His 
voice ſeemed to have ſome effect in appealing the 
fears of the old woman, but upon ſurveying him 
they again returned. Y ou ſquire Somerine's fon !?? 
exclaimed ſhe, will you perſuade me of that 
did not I know 'em both——oh lord! oh lord! I 
ſhall be murdered, that for certain—and now Ralph's 
not come back—Oh what ſhall I do. ”——IlIt was 
in vain Orlando renewed his proteſtations, that he 
meant her no harm, ſhe continued to inſiſt on his 

leaving 
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leaving the houſe, and he remained reſolutely bent 
not to. go, till he had obtained ſome information as 
to whom it now belanged,—the conteſt -laſted ſome 
minutes when at laſt a halloo was heard without, 
and the woman exclaimed & oh! thank the good lord, 
there's our Ralph, ”—ſhe went out to the paſſage, 
opened the door and a ftout ſurly looking clown 
followed her into the kitchen, to whom ſhe re- 
lated. that a ſtrange man was got into the houſe; 
had been walking all about it and now would not 
go out. —<] thought lord help me it was you] and 
there ſat I blowing the fire and wondering what a 
Co you could be prancing about up ftairs 

r. 88 | 
The fturdy peaſant ſurveyed his new viſitor with 
evident marks of diſpleaſure, —while Orlando told 
him who he was, and deſired to know to whom 
Rayland hall now belonged. 

« I dont beieve it is any buſineſs of yours, re- 
plied the churl; and Iam ſure you have nothing 
to do here, for let it belong to who it will 'tis no 
place for travellers and vagabonds—ecome maſter, 
troop mother and I, be put in this here hall to 
look _ it; and we can't anſwer it to our —_— 
ers to let in no ſtrangers nor way-faring people.” — 

T only aſk ſaid Orlando who are your employ- 
ers ſurely you can have no objection to tell me 
that! why maſter Archdeacon Hollybourn is my 
employer then, if you muſt know—and this houſe 
and premiſes belongs now to our biſhop and dean 
and the archdeacon Hollybourn. ”— 

« Good god !\——and how long has Mrs. Ray- 
land been dead?“ — | 

« How long, why eight months or there away,— 
but come — 2 Fve K your queſtion dell. 
ly, tho' I dont ænom what right you have got to alk 
it, and now I do deſire you to walk out and I hope 
there's no more on ye about the premiſes for if there 


is 


/ 
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is I muſt carry you before the juſtice—and ſo— 
look ye I've got a gun here” (and he reached one 
down from over the chimney, that will do more 
{ervice in caſe of need beſides hitting a rook. 

Orlando unarmed and defencelefs as he was, and 
finding all attempts to perſuade them of his iden- 
tity vain; was now compelled to leave this once 
hoſpitable manſion where he had been encouraged 
to dream of paſſing the noon of his life with his 
beloved Monimia—after whom, or her aunt Len- 
nard he had enquired fruitleſsly. With deſpair in 
_ heart he left the houſe-—nat however for the 
laſt time, tho' it was now the property of the 
biſhop,—and his dean and chapter, being —— 
ed to return the next day and enter the apartment 
of Monimia where he hoped his heart might break 
—yet he had hardly given way a moment to this 
unmanly deſpondence, than he. was | aſhamed of it 
his father and his family were yet ready to receive 
him,—and he quickened hig pace . thro? the gloom 
for it was now quite dark and a ftrong fouth-weſt 
wind brought on a heavy driving: rain.— | 

How very mournful were the. reflections of Or- 
lando as he followed the: well known path to weft 
Wolverton, — bow different was his fituation from 
that he fondly thought to: have been in, when he 
laſt took a reluctant leave in this very path of his 
Monimia—accuſtomed to aſſociate poetry with all 
his ideas, his preſent condition oppoſed to that which 
his fanguine imagination had flattered him with, 
brought to his mind that fublime ode, © the Bard 
of Gray. 


« Fair laughs the morn, and ſoft the zephyr blos, 
« I/hile proudly riding ver the azure realm; 

« In gallant trim the gilted veſſel goes, 
Huth on the prow, and pleafure at the helm, 

« Regardleſs of the fweeping whirkvind"s fway ; 

« That hiulſid in grim repoſe, expects his ev*ning prey. 
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In ſuch mournful meditations, and by dint of habit 
or rather of his perfect recollection of every ſhrub 
and tree about the place, fo that he could have found 
his way even had it been darker than it was; Or- 
lando reached the upper plantation and deſcended on 
the other ſide, the almoſt perpendicular. path that 
led down over the pond head. — The roar of the water 
which murmured hollow in the blaſt and the ſullen 
noiſe of the mill's well-known ſound which Or- 
lando had fo often liſtened to, brought back in all 
their force the recollection of the evening walks 
he uſed to have from Wolverton to the hall to viſit his 
Monimia he went over the foot-bridge that arched 
the caſcade now ſwollen with the rain, and entered 
the old fir-grove—where he fancied in ſome for- 
mer fits of deſpondence that he heard in every hol- 
low wind.“ Orlando will. revifit this place no more 
yet he did reviſit it; but how | how fallen from 
all thoſe dreams of happineſs, that had ſo often flat- 
tered. him, and in contradiction. to this gloomy im- 
preſſion of his penſive moments—had faid. —Or- 
lando will be the maſter of. theſe ſcenes. ” | 

Yet if he found his father living, and rejoiced 
at his return—if he once felt the maternal tear of 
his beloved mother wet his cheek, if his fiſters 
were well, if news had been received of Iſabella, and 
if Selina as he. fondly hoped, could give him cer- 
tain intelligence where he might fly to Monimia; 
all would be well and tho” he ſhould regret his kind 


benefactreſs, regret the ſevere diſappointment of 
his family; there was yet happineſs to. be hoped 


for.— 

It was ſo perfectly dark within the wood, that 
Orlando not being able with all his knowledge of 
the place to find his path, went out to the edge of 
it and continued his way along the pond ſide, He 
ſaw alight glimmer at a diſtance upon the water, 
which he perceived was reflected from the mill, 5 
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the ſtorm becoming more violent, he determined 
to go thither; the miller was one of Mrs. Rayland's 


tenants who had not long before Orlando's depar- 


ture for America granted him a very great favour 
in regard. to the renewal of his leaſe, in conſequence 
of Orlando's interceſſion.— From this man there- 
fore he doubted not of a hoſpitable reception, and 
the information relative to Mrs, Rayland which at 
the hall he had been denied. — 

He ſoon arrived, and with a ſhort ſtick he car- 
ried with him, rapped loudly at the door—a woman 
ſoon after looked out of the window from whence 
the light had proceeded, and enquired in apparent 
alarm “ who is there” ?—Orlando—anſwered & is 
it Mrs. Whitly who ſpeaks? ” « Mrs. Whitle 
friend” ”—! replied the female voice“ lord! 
cannot think what you want here at this time o 
night, why maſters a bed and the men folk too.— 
I'm ſure I wiſh you'd go about your buſineſs, ”— 

My bufineſs — ſaid Orlando “ is with Mr. 
Whitly—tell him it is Orlando Somerine his. old 
friend. 

The woman then retired from the window as if 
to ſpeak to ſomebody, and preſently returning cried 
—< maſter ſays how he knows no ſuch perſon, — 
young Orlando is dead along while ago in parts be- 
yond ſea; and you muſt be an impoſtor—for tis 
well known that young man's not alive, and all his 


; family were in mourning for un before they went 


out of this country. — 
f The woman would then have ſhut the window, 
but Orlando rendered half frantic by her laſt ex- 
preſſion conjured her with ſo much vehemence to 
hear him, that ſhe delayed it a moment. —He im- 
plored her to tell him what ſhe meant by ſaying that 
the Somerine family had left the country,. why 
tis plain & anſwered ſhe that you don't belong to none 
of them,—for if you did you'd know that the old 
| ſquire 
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ſquire have been dead ever fo long, —a matter of 
two or three months afore old madam at the hall; 
and that the young one he as was always ſo wild 
like, have ſold the houſe and farms and all to the 
great ſquire at the caſtle and that the reſt onꝰ em 
have leſt the country. | 

Orlando could hear no more—his fortitude and 
his ſenſes forfook him t r,—and weaknels 
from fatigue and want of diſabled him from re- 
fiſting any longer thoſe repeated and overwhelming 
ſtrokes of affection. He ſtaggered a few paces, 
and fell againſt the door of the houſe. — 

The woman who perceived him by the light of 
the candle from the caſement; began to think he 
- muſt be in ſome way or other intereſted for the So- 
merine family, ſince he was thus affected; and 
communicating his ſituation to her huſband, who 
was in bed in the fame room from the window of 
which ſhe had ſpoken;— The miller not without 
228 and ſwearing got up and looking out, 
faw Orlando lying on the ground and apparently in- 
ſenſible.— He feared that he might“ get into trou- 
ble to uſe the expreſſion of the country, if a man 
was found dead at his door without his having aſſiſt- 
ed him; and. calculating, rather than yielding to 
the impulſe of humanity, he ordered his wife to call 
up one of the men and go down with him, to ſee 
what was the matter with the fellow; and if he was 
only drunk or ſick to give him a dram and haul him 
away to a hovel of ſtraw in the yard, all which he 
thought leſs trouble than might be given him, by 
the coroner's inqueſt, if the man ſhould be found 
dead at his door in the morning. a 
His wife obeyed, and taking a ſerxvant man with 
her who had lived many years at the mill, they 
opened the door. Orlando was inſenſible and the 
man pronounced him dead-—but had not half a ſe- 


cond held the candle to his face, before * 
1 | 


( 23 ) 
ed with a great oath that it was either Orlando So- 
merine or his ghoſt that it was not his ghoſt but 
himſelf, tho* ſadly changed both in countenance and 
appearance the miller's man was convinced when 
Orlando wakened from his trance by being moved, 
opened his eyes while with a deep ſigh and wildly 
ſtaring about him he wrung the man's hand and con- 
jured him in incoherent terms to tell him if it was 
true that his father was dead and all his family diſ- 
perſed; or if it were only an hideous dream. ? | 

The old man who had known him-from his in- 
fancy, was moved by the melancholy ſituation in 
which he ſaw him, and helping him into the houſe, 
put him into a chair and made him ſwallow ſome 
coarſe kind of ſpirits, Orlando ſubmitting to receive 
his affiſtance, but {till paſſionately imploring him to ſay 
if what he fancied he had heard was real, while the 
man with tears in his eyes continued ſilent.— By this 
tine however the miller himſelf Mr. Whitly, ha- 
ving been aſſured by his wife of Orlando's -identity 
came down, and Orlando renewing to him his eager 
adjurations, he began a long — diſcourſe, 
in which he attempted. to prove that as every body 
muſt die, none ſhould be immeaſurably grieved when 
an event ſo common happened to their friends. Or- 
lando with glazed eyes and contracted brows appear- 
ed to liſten.to the diſcourſe ; but in fact heard not a 
word of it beyond thoſe that confirmed his misfor- 
tunes, with wildneſs in his voice and manner, he 
now deſired to go to the houſe that was his fathers 
—to go to the pariſh church where he was buried 
—he demanded eagerly where his mother was; 
where were his liſters? his hoſt anſwered that they 
had been gonega long time to London, and that as 
to talking of goIng to weſt Walverton houſe or ſuch 
like, or for to go for to think of going into the 
church at ſuch a time, why it was quite out of rea- 
ſon, but he adviſed him to go to bed where he was 


for 
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for that night; ſaying very coldly, (which coldnets 
Orlando did not however remark), that he was wel- 
come to a ſpare bed they had for one night or ſo,— 
and the old ſervant plying him with ſpirits liberally 
as his brother did with 3 and believing his re- 
medy the moſt efficacious of the two; his fatigue 
and weakneſs were ſoon overcome by the power of this 
application; and he ſuffered himſelf almoſt in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility to be led to a room where was a bed, 
on which, without taking off his cloaths, he threw 
himſelf and forgot for a little while all his forrows.— 
Alas! they returned in the morning with ſeverer 
poignancy, he did not.on his firſt recovering his ſen- 
ſes recolle&t where he was and ſtared wildly around 
him; but too ſoon the ſad remembrance of his in- 
ſeparable calamities ruſhed upon him—and he had 
need of all his reaſon and all his fortitude to enable 
him to bear this terrible conviction like a man, —he 
went down ſtairs determined to viſit weſt Wolver- 
ton and the church; and then to ſet out on foot for 
London,—but he had only eighteen pence in his 
pocket; the remains of what the ſailors had lent him 
at Shoreham, and his cloaths were ſuch as would 
prevent him from obtaining credit on the road ;—he 
hoped at the neighbouring town he might when 
he was known obtain credit for ſuch an equipment 
as would prevent his terrifying his family by his ap- 
pearance ; and perhaps a ſmall ſupply of money from 
Mr. Whitly to whom as ſoon as he ſaw him he 
opened without heſitation the reduced ſtate of his 
finances; and defired he would lend him a guinea or 
two, to bear his expences to London—this man 
who was grown very rich by the excellent bargain 
he held under Mrs. Rayland, and by being a great 
proficient-in the ſecrets of his trade, had like many 
other rich men an invincible averſion to the poor or to 
any who might be accidentally reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of borrowing ; and Orlando coming ä 
* 5 | ele 
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theſe deſcriptions, he gradually became more and 
more reſerved as his preſent ſituation was explain- 
ed, and when he ended by defiring a temporary aſ- 
ſiſtance, the miller with a tous lock replied, 
that he was very ſorry to be fure that things were 
as they were,“ For mypart” ſaid he,“ I have a fa- 
mily of my own: nevertheleſs I'm fare I would do 
a kind thing by a neighbour's ſon, as ſoon as ano- 
ther, —But the thing is this.— There's a will d'ye 
ſee of old madam's dated a good many years ago, 
which gives all her landed property to the biſhop 
of this here dioceſe, his dean and chapter for pur- 
poſes therein mentioned—and then legacies. ” Or- 
lando would here have interrupted him with queſ- 
tions, but the affluent miller, opining like moft 
ether affluent men, that a borrower ought to have 
no fentiments of his own, waved his hard to ſflence 


him and continued.“ Well well-but hear me 


out and then I'Il hear you.—I fay that being the 
caſe, why the will is difputed, becauſe as why? 


r brother Phill d' ye ſee, ſays he's her heir at 


aw, and fo there 's a chancery lawſuit about it. 
—}But we know that a will's a will and the 
longeſt purſe will carry the day.— Well the up- 
ſhot of all is, that heir at law, or not heir at 
law, your brother if he can carry on the ſuit, 
which folks be pretty dubious about will never 


get no of it.“ And therefore” faid Or- 
an 


do ly, you will not lend me that I afked 
—it is wel wiſh you a good morning 
and defire to pay for what I have had at your 
houſe which I thmk cannot exceed a ſhilling in 
value. ”—He then threw down a ſhilling upon the 
table; and without attending to Mr. Whitly any 
farther, left his houfe and hardly knowing what 
he did, he went towards the houſe of his father.— 
The ingratitude and ſelfiſhneſs of the man whom 
he had left, gave him an additional pang; but it 
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was only . for grief of more corroſive 
nature overwhelmed ut... 
And when he arrived at the door f/ the bouſe 
he propoſed entering; his knees trembled under 
him, his looks were wild and haggard, and he 
was incapable of conſidering that tlie houſe was 
now in poſſeſſion of ſtrangers. He pafied' into the 
yard which was ſurrounded by the offices; but all 
was changed, and he ſtood in ſtupefattion of 
deſpair without having any preciſe idea of what 
he intended to do, till he was rouſed from this tor- 
pid ſtate by a maid ſervant, who hearing the dogs 
bark, came out and enquired what he did there. 
Orlando anſwered incoherently, that it was his 
father's houſe; that he came to look for his father. 
— The girl in terror left him, and believing him 
either a madman or a robber, but rather the for- 
mer, ran in to her miſtreſs and carefully locking 
the kitchen door, informed her, that there was a 
crazy man in the yard. This young woman who 
was the miſtreſs of one of the Stockton s-: friends 
to whom he had lent the houſe, wanted neither 
underſtanding nor humanity, however deficient 'ſhe 
might be in other virtues, and knowing the natu- 
ral propenſity of the vulgar to terrify themſelves 
and athers; ſhe called to a man who was at work 
in the garden, to follow her; and then went to 
peak herſelf to the perſon whom her ſervant had 
repreſented as a lunat ie. 
She found the unhappy: young man, ſeated on a 
pile of wood near the door his arms reſting on 
his knees and concealing his face. The noiſe of 
opening the door and approaching him 'ſeemed not 
to rouſe him from his mournful reverie ; but ſnie 
ſpoke gently to him, and - Orlando looking up, 
ſhewed a countenance on which extreme agony of 
mind was ſtrongly painted, but which was ſtill hand- 
fore and intereſting, and appeared to belong to 
; N X lg, * one 


tho I believe” continued he putting his hand to 
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dne who had {cen better days 1c is there, any thing 


tirz, you! t know can E be of any ſervice to 
you! - thęſe few words ſpoken in a pleaſing female 
voice, 12 had an, immediate effect in ſoftening the 


heart of Oxlando petrified by affliction he burſt 


into tears arid riſing ſaid & ah madam forgive my 
intruſion — forgive mel WhO am now a ſtranger 
where Lchad once a home! this houſe was my ta- 
ther's here I left him, when ſeventeen months 
ſince, I went to America —here I left my father 
my mother, and three ſiſters and all, all are gone 
He loſt his voice and leaned againſt a tree near 
him.— The young perſon extremely affected by the 
genuine expreſſion of grief, and convinced that he 
was no madman, now invited him into the parlour, 
an Orlando unknowing what he did, followe 
M. ol „ata, bang 21513 91 01 1 tei on 
Eyery object that he ſaw. was a dagger to his 
heart. As Philip had ſold to Stockton every 
thing as it rgmained at his father's death, a great 
part of the. furniture was the ſame.—Startled at 
every ſtep he took by the recollection of ſome 
well; known, object; he entered the parlour more 
dead than alive, pale as a corps and with quiver- 
ing lips he attempted to ſpeak but could not. 
The young woman ſaw his agitation and pouring 
out a large glaſs of wine, beſought him to drink 
it and to compoſe himſelf again rejecting her 
offers of kindneſs he put the glais, I thank 
you madam, but I cannot, drink I cannot ſwal- 
ow. That picture, added he, fixing his eyes wild- 
lyon a landſkip i RC that picture 
belonged to my father; he uſed I remember: to 
value it highly I beg your pardon, madam, I 
know not what I propoſed by coming hither, un- 
leſs it were to procure a direction to my mother 
and ſiſters where my father is I know too well, 
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his forehead—< that I ſaid when I firſt came into 
the court-yard that I looked for him here! can 
you madam tell me where I can find the part of 
my family that does ſurvive? | oo 
The young woman with encreaſing intereſt told 
him, that ſhe had been there only a few weeks, 
and was quite a ſtranger .in the country; but that 
if he could recollect any perfon about likely to be 
better informed, ſhe would ſend a ſervant to fetch 
* with any other meſſage he might di- 
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Ar TER a pauſe ſufficiently expreſſive of 
the difficulty with which he thought, Orlan- 
do faid that there was at the neighbouring town 
an attorney, with whom his father had been lon 
connected; and who at his ſetting out in life had 
received many favors from the family of Somerine. 
To him he wiſhed to ſend—“ or rather K* 
he) I will go to him madam, for why ſhould 1 be 
longer troubleſome to you? ”—he then got up, 
but the young | perſon with e ſaid 
you are not able I am ſure to far—if you 
are not too much wounded by the recollections 
that ſurround you here, to ſtay, I beg you will 
take ſome refreſhment, while I ſend a ſervant to 
the gentleman; he ſhall go on horſeback and will 
foon be back.” —As- Orlando did indeed doubt 
whether. he was able to walk fo far as the town, 
and an idea ſtruck him, that while the meſſenger 
was gone he could viſit the family vault in the 
church of Weſt Wolverton, where the remains of 


his father were depoſited. —He accepted therefore 
after 
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after a ſlight apology, of the obliging offer of his 
hoſteſs, who bringing him pen and ink, he wrote 
with an uncertain and trembling hand, « Mr O. 
Somerine being returned from America, and quite 
ignorant till his arrival here of the many altera- 
tions in this neighbourhood, will eſteem it a fa- 
vour if Mr. Brock will oblige him with his com- 
pany for half an hour—at the houſe formerly his 
tather's at Weſt Wolverton.” 
Having ſent away this note and being prevail- 
ed upon to take the refreſhment he at firſt re- 
fuſed; he told his new acquaintance that he had 
a wiſh to viſit two or three places in the adjoin- 
ing village; and would with her permiſſion return 
to the houfe in time to meet Mr. Brock if he 
were fo obliging as to attend upon his meſlage. 

The ſervant being ſent away, Orlando ſet forth 
to viſit the tomb of his father. He knew well the 
ſpot; it was in the chancel of the church, and the 
entrance was marked by a ſtone with the arms of 
Somerine and Rayland quartered upon it,—The- 
ſexton who at firſt appeared to have. loſt all re- 
collection of him, gave him the keys as ſoon as 
he knew him—and the unhappy wanderer throw- 
ing himſelf on the ground, gave way to that grief 
which he had hitherto checked —now eit was how- 
ever, that he felt the reward of his dutiful con- 
duct, for he was conſcious, that except in the ſm- 
gle inſtance in regard to his ſiſter Iſabella, he had 
never wilfully diſobeyed his father; and he felt too, 
that if by taking Monimia with him, or by any other 
act of Gſobedlen ingratitude he had been acceſ- 
ſary to the affliction which he too well underſtood 
had haſtened the death of his parent; that ſorrow 
which was now unmixed with ſelf-reproach would. 
then have driven him to diſtraftion.—As he kifs- 
ed and took a laſt leave of this depoſit of the 
aſhes of his family, he recollected that his affec- 
es | C 3 tion 
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tion to the loſt friend whom he deploted would 
be ſhewn rather by his tenderneſs and duty to- 
wards his mdther' afid fiſters, than by giving im- 
ſelf up to uſeleſs deſpait—rouſed by this reſſection 
to more manly thoughts, he aroſe from tlie ground, 
and his heart having been relieved by the indul- 
gence he had thus given to his grief, he quitted 
the church with a deep ſigh, and determined to 
walk as quickly as he could round Rayland park 
having an unconquerable deſire to reviſit the 
turret” of Monimia which he thought he might do 
in the diy time by letting himſelf in through the 
{ane door where he had entered before; and as 
he knew every part of the houſe, finding his way 
thither, without alarming the vigilance of the old 
woman who kept it. In this intention he traverſed 
the outfide' of the park paling very haſtily, when 
the ſight of the north lodge and the cottage near 
it, brought to his mind 'the circumſtances of Mo- 
nimia's letter, who there ' deſcribed her meeting 
with Sir John Belgrave; and he thought the wo- 
man of the cottage might give him ſome parti- 
culars which he hitherto had not been able to 
learn. —Entering therefore, and making her not 
without much difficulty recollect him; he was 
forced to bear all her wondering and all her en- 
90 iries Before he could prevail upon her to give 
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Rim the following particulars. | — 
Lord fir? why;now I tell you as well as I can 
n how thoſe” bad things have come to paſs.— 
In the firſt” place, after Wu were gone, ſomehow 

1 no” content at the Hall—I heard ſay 
or 


"that madam began to droop as t were a fortnight 
« ee tons, IT a never pleafed with .-x 
thing that coüld be done for her—and there came 
out a ſtory about Pattenſon.— The rights of the 
matter my huſband ſays, never was cleared up; 
but however to the ſurpriſe of every body, 5 | 
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hdy, ſhe helieved ſome, ſtory about him; and tho” 
'twas reported he tried to turn the tables upon 
madam, Lennard, ſure enough he was diſmiſſed 
from, the, Hall for good; but for certain not like 
a diſgraced: ſervant; for madam gave him a power 
of good things and his farm as he took, was ſtock- 
ed from the Hail, and ſure enough he had feather- 
ed his neſt well one way or other, for he died worth 
a mort of money. | 

« Pattenſon is dead then? ſaid Orlando. 

Lord help you yes, (anſwered the good wo- 
man) why he died of the gout in his ſtomach juſt 
afore my lady — But if you'd have a little pati- 
ence I'll go on with my flo - So Pattenfon went 
away, and afcer that madam Lennard ſeemed ſoine- 
how to govern my lady more than ever, yet folks 
ſaid, it was not ſo much ſhe, as them there Ro- 
kers, uncle and nephew that was put in by her 
as ſtewards; and to be ſure there was for a long 
time ſtrange talk. And they ſaid that madam Len- 
nard was jealous of young Roker, he as ſhe af- 
terwards married—and fo ſent away her niece's 
daughter, that ſweet pretty young creature that 
you remember at the Hall.“ | | 

And what is become. of her? (eried Orlan- 
do eagerly) whither was ſhe ſent? ? - 

« Why that nobody. knew nothing about at the 
time, az every body faw madam Lennard was ſhy 
of ſpeaking of her, but folks have ſaid ſince that 
ſhe was gone up to London with ſome lord or 
baron knight; for my part as I e 
1 dont, care to give credit, to ſuch ſeandalous ſto- 
ries upon mere hearſay, howſoeyer to go on with 
my ſtory, —By then madam. Lennard had ſent this 
poor young thing away, every body thought how 
the affair would go—at leaſt folks about the houſe 
ſays they ſaw it plain enough. So then your poor 

father who had been ailing a long time, * L 
1 : * 
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taken ſick; and when all the doctors had given 
him over, he ſent to beg Mrs. Rayland would 
come to him, and tho' Rayland, ſhe did as 
I've heard ſay, all ſhe could to hinder my lady's 
going.—She went and tho' nobody knows what 
Sled. becauſe nobody was in the room but ma- 
dam Somerine your good mother, yet every body 
faid the ſquire got a power better after he had 
ſeen the old lady and faid his mind was eaſy and 
then every body thought he would recover—and 
it was given out that the ſquire had ſeen my la- 
dy's wil or however that ſhe had told him the 
contents and that ſhe had made you her heir.” 

« Me! (ad Orlando) alas! no.” 

„Well but that was the notion of the coun- 
try, and I am ſure there 's nobody in all this here 
part of our country but what heartily wiſhes it 
had been true.—Well and fo ſquire Somerine he 
went on for a little while getting better; till 
ſomething freſh broke out about your brother Mr 
Philip, and ſo upon that he grew worſe again and 
died in a few days, oh! what ſad affliction—all 
the family was in, but madam at the Hall was 
more kind to them than ſhe uſed to be, for ſhe 
ſent to fetch them up to. the Hall the day of 
the 2 and kept them there three 5 four 
| till the young ſquire hearing how his father 
2 came down.— Then your mother and 
Gfters went back to their houſe, but alack a day 
he ſoon began to make fad alterations—and was 
driving a bargain for the ſale of the eſtate to 
ſquire Stockton, almoſt folks ſaid before his father 
was cold in his grave. | i: 

Orlando claſped his hands eagerly together and 
drew a convulſed ſigh, but he was unable to in- 
terrupt the narration, and the woman went on. 

8 $0 fir juſt about that time madam Rayland 
| ”. the was taken ill.— Vet it did not ſeem ſome- 


how 


©. 
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how that there was much the matter with her; 


but ſhe drooped and drooped and pined and pined 
and people fay as ſaw her ſometimes, that is the 
footman who waited before the took to her bed; 
and the maids as ſet up with her, eſpecially Ra- 
chel, that ſhe honed fo after you, and uſed to fend 
every day to your mother to know if ſhe had heard 
of you; and ſent for her to come to her and gave 
her letters for you to defire you would come back, 
for ſhe miſtrufted ſomehow that Lennard had ne- 


ver ſent the letters ſhe wrote to you before; and 


all the people faid that Lennard with all her art, 
had not been able to keep matters fo ſnug, about 
her lover but that her lady had an inkling of the 
matter,—And they faid to that, madam was not halt 
ſo fond of her as the uſed to be, but that ſhe 
had been uſed to her ſo long and had been fo in 
the cuſtom of letting her do what ſhe would, that 
now as ſhe was fo old and fick and feeble and out 
of ſpirits, ſhe had not reſolution to ſpeak her mind. 
Well, madam died and-then—good lord] what 
a work at the Hall.“ | 2 
<« How do you mean, faid Orlando. 

« Why your brother Philip ſent to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of every thing as heir at law, —But old Roker 
and his nephew would not let him or his people 
come in as they faid they had a will of madam 
Rayland's and he muſt come and hear it read. 
Your mother tried as J heard ſay, to pacify your 
brother; becauſe the knew or however believed for 
certain that your honor's ſelf was the heir.—-Sd 
with that, upon a day appointed by thoſe Rolners, 
who had poſſeſſion of the houſe, your poor mother 
and your two fifters and the young ſquire your 
brother, they went to the Hall, and there- as I 
heard fay, was the two Rolners and madam Len- 
nard, and the ſervants all afſembled—and fo young 

Roker took upon him to read the will tho* your 
% C5 brother 


1 


brother took a young, lawyer with him from Lon- 


don, one counſellor Stopley; and there the will was 


read and inſtead of leaving you the heir, it was 
a will made ever ſo long before, when madam Ray- 


land was out of humour with. Mr. Somerine: and 
there it ſeems, that ſhe gave five. thouſand pounds 
to Pattenſon if he outlived her, but he was dead 
and there was an end of that; and two thouſand 


pounds to the old coachman, who is as rich as a 


jew already: and a matter of ten thouſand pounds 
to Mrs. Lennard and not only ſo but all her clothes 
and ever ſo many pieces of fine plate; and a diamond 
ring and the Hampſhire farms, which ben't worth 


ſo little as faur hundred F a year—and then 


fattin gowns; and her 


* * * - 


ry well known that the — part of it will 
75 into their own pockets—and JI cannot think 
r my ſhare, and my huſband he fays the ſame, 


why. a duce madam. gave her money to them there 


parſons, when they always. take care, to have enough 
out of the farmers, and poor men-—let. who will 
go without. A deep ſigh was again extorted 
from Orlando and the good goſſip remarking, it, 
laid & ah ſir . to, be ſure, you may well ſigh! uch 
a, fine eſtate and fo juſtly your, right by all ac- 
counts and then after , promiſing your father ſo 
faithfully too ! poor madam. Somerine your good 


mother 


— 


1 
| mother was in very ſad trouble:=Philip he raved 
and rafited' and made a fad''ts- do, but there was 
no remelly. Them two Rokeérs- had got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the houſe, and after the funeral I reckon 
they thought to have kept it; as ſtewards to the 
new owners, but whip,” the patrſons came upon them 
and packed them off—and they ve put in old 
Betty Grant and her ſon, juſt to look after it and 
open the windows but lord T am ſure. the place 
looks ſo molloncholly as makes my very heart to 
ake to paſs it. But however to go on with my 
ſtory of all the troubles of your poor dear mother. 
After this a week or fo, news came by a negur 
man as went with that young captain as your ſiſter 
Bell ran away with, that he and miſs, were drowned 
or caſt away at fome place beyond ſea—I can't 
remember rightly the name of it; but howſoever 
that they were loſt, and that you were killed in 
battle by the wild Ingines this man told my huſ- 
band he faw you dead with his own eyes, and your 
ſkull cleft with one of their ſwords.— .) 
« And where” ſaid Orlando, © is this man now ”” 

« why madam took him, replied the woman, 
and when the family left the country, he went 
up to London with them. How long ſince?” - - 
enquired Orlando, ** na 

Nigh two months as well as I can remem- 
ber, poor dear ladies —I 'm ſure we poor folks 
miſs them fadly and fo we do the Halk”— + 
And my brother?“ enquired Orlando, „what 
is become of my brother? 

Oh! as for that“ anſwered the woman, “no- 
body knows, and T muſt ſay this ſquire, that if you'd. 
a been like him nobody would have been ſo ſorry as 
they were that madam gave her money elſewhere 
for could you think it?—at' the very time he came 
down here to take poſſeſſion of the houſe, after the 
poor gentleman's his father's death, and when — i 
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family was in ſuch affliction, what did he do hut 
bring down that naſty flaunting huſſey Bet Richards; 
that was took from the pariſh work-houfe to be 
houſemaid at the hall, whom he have kept in London 
alls one as a lady, and drefs'd her up finer than any 
of his fiſters-—and ſhe's as impudent and as proud 
i'd have all ſuch wicked toads ſent to beat hemp 
and every body here ſaid *twas a thouſand pities the 
was not in her old place the work-houſe again, in- 
ſtead of prancing about as ſhe did to break poor 
Madam Somerine's heart who tho' ſhe ſeem'd to 
bear it all with patience and to take no notice, was 
quite as I may fay ſunk and weigh'd down with one 
ſorrow's following fo faſt upon another, and at laſt, 
when ſhe found the houſe and eftate and all the goods 
were fold—and that ſhe and her daughter muſt leave 
it; and then juſt afterwards the negur's news came, 
ſhe ſeem*d to be quite, quite gone—and I heard fay 
her health was in a bad ſtate after ſhe got to Lon- 
don. Dreadfully affected by this account of his 
mother, alt whofe fufferings he felt, however coarſe 
and ſimple the relation of them. Orlando now again 
enquired of his informer, if ſhe knew where his 
mother and ſiſters lived in town —ſhe faid no; there 
was a neighbour's daughter gone up lately to London 
to live with them as a fervant, whole friends knew 
the direction and to them ſhe would ſend; if he would 
flay.—Orlando thank*d her and then exprefied forte 
wonder that his mother who had always difliked 
London ſhould fix there; to which the woman ſaid, 
« why fir I've heard fay; that the reaſon of that was, 
that madain's. brother-the London merchant inſiſted 
upon it: and another reafon was, becaufe ſhe thought 
that if ſhe was not always at his elbow your brother 
could po after his pleaſures, and that, and ſo neglect 
the eat law iir 
What lawfuit,” ſaid Orlando, who had forgot- 
ten at that moment the vague information he had re- 
ceived from the miller. . 


rr 
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leck, and promiſing. to go for a direction from her 


(8 


« Why you muſt know 1ir —replied the woman 
that when firſt my lady died, there was a great 
talk about the country that there was fome black 
doings about the will, for from what ſhe had faid to 
your father and from a great many other things ſhe 
had faid, and from her having lawyers from London 
come down about three year and a half ago, when 
folks thought ſhe made a new will in your favour, 
there were thoſe and in the houfe too, who did'nt 
ſcruple to ſay that the real will was made away 
with by them Rokers, and that an old will was 
proved, ſo your brother was adviſed by counſellor 
Stoply to go to law—but he faid if there was ano- 
ther will it was in your favour not in his—and he'd 
as lieve the. parſons or the devil had the eſtate as 
you. However when a little while after news 
came of your death, then he went to law directly, 


becauſe he faid if there was ſuch a will he was 


your heir at law and the old woman's too; and fo 
he is ſuing the Rokers, that is Mrs. Linnard and her 
huſband, for you know the old foul took to herſelf 
a young huſband at laſt.“ 


Orlando expreffing his ſurprize at this, enquired ' 


where they lived“ h!“ anſwered ſhe, —“ when 
they found they were bit as to continuing in the 
ſtewardſhip and that archdeacon Hollybourn had 
provided another for my lord bifhop and the parſons, 
and was to overlook the eftate himſelf, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roker went away to live in Hampſhire upon 
the eftate my lady gave them there, and there I un- 
derſtand they live quite like great people, and are 
viſited and noticed by all the quality; only madam T 


hear is tertibly jealous, and they ſay her young Ruf- 2 


band is not over and above good-humoured to her, 
tho? he got a great fortune by her.” 

| The good woman feem'd never tired of tatki PE, 
but having at length exhauſted all ſhe could 'recol- 


neighbour, 
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neighbour; and ſend it down in a few minutes to 
Weſt Wolverton; Orlando took his leave Land juſt 
as he left the dottage the elock in it ſtruck three; he 
was afraid of intruding upon the benevolence of his 
new friend at the houſe once his fathers, if he left 
her long With the lawyer whom he had- ſent for, 
and therefore inſtead of going there then to make his 
mourtiful viſit to the turret, ' he returned to Weſt 
Wolverton, where he found 'the man ſent to the 
town had been ſome time returned, and had brought 
from his Tather” s former friend a note to this pur- 
e l | 
Mr. Brocts“ compliments, imagines 
ſome mi iſtake=—has not the honor to know any gentle- 
man of the name of Somerine except Philip S. Eſq. 
late of Weſt Welverton——hopes to be excus'd, being 
particular ves” 9385 


io {1 1 


This note a leted-. the diſtreſs. of. Orlando, 
who ſaw that he Would now be taken for an impoſ- 
roy where he was; and obtain no credit where he 

to: carry him to London; there he now / 
— earneſtly wiſhed to be, becauſ there only 
could he hope to ſee his family, or to have any ex- 
planation of the hints ſo darkly given by the la- 
bourer's wife—hints which among the complicated 
misfortunes which. ſurrounded. him, gave him the 
moſt inſupportable pain. Monimia gone with ſome 
lord impoſſible—uet the very idea was diſtraction, 
Ile was believed 2 regretted that he had 
not aſked whether Monimia heard of his death not 
at that moment reeollocting that his informer's know- 
ledge hardly went ſo far, — that by her Jars; 
Monimia was gone before the death of Mrs. Ra Nh wy 
and before the arrival of the intelligence brought by 
Perſeus the; negro— Yet again he recollected that if 
Selina and Monimia ſtill correſponded, ſhe muſt im- 
mediately haye known it; and thus by all he loved 
in the world he was conſidered as dead. Ry | 

: 0 


e 


To undeceive them as ſoon as he could was what 
end, moſt neceſſary, but how to do that he 
knew note could not bear to beg of any of the 
neighbouring gentlemen Indeed he; knew; none of 
them but Stockton Who was the laſt man in the 
world he deſired to meet, for all the reſt were at a 
great diſtance, and the elder Somerine had never 
ſought their acquaintance; me were too expenſive 
ſor him, and others too ignorant to afford him any 
pleaſure in their ſociety By the richeſt he was ei- 
teemed as a petty gentleman and by the reft envied 
at the future poſſeſſion of Rayland-hall; —and there- 
fore very little intercourſe had ever paſs'd between 
them and the family at Weſt Wolverton-—While 
Orlando, whom his hoſpitable new acquaintance had 
the conſideration to leave by himſelf, was meditating 
on his wretched forlorn — a young man Was 
introduced into the room, in whom * immediately 
recollected a cler to the lawyer to whom his unf. 
ceſsful note had been written Who immediately 
acknowledging him changed as he was; related, that 
Mr. Brock having ſhewn him the note, and e- 
claimed againſt it as an impoſition, it being de ſaid 
perfectly well known that Orlando Somerine was 
dead The young man thought he recollected his 
hand, there having been formerly ſome degree of 
intimacy between them: and unwilling to' diſpute 
the point with Brock, who was he told him one of 


the ſolicitors in the depending cauſe between the bi- —— 4 
ſhop and the Somerine family, he had made” ſome JW 
— of buſineſs, and come himſelf to ſee whether 


it was his old friend or ſome one wiſhing to repreſent 
him—All the difficulties 'which Orlando had to 
encounter as to going to London were now remo- 
ved at once — This young man, Mr. Dawfon, offered 
not only to ſupply him with money but elothes and 
they agreed to proceed together to the town in the 
dark —as Orlando did not wiſh to be known _ 
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indeed to be ſeen in his preſent condition—this being 
ſettled, Orlando would immediately have taken leave 
of his humane hoſteſs but ſhe entreated both him 
and his friend to ſtay dinner with a frankneſs and 
good humour which Dawſon was leſs diſpoſed than 

Orlando to refiſt—As ſoon as it was nearly dark 
ſhe ordered him to be accommodated with an horſe, 
and ſent a ſervant with him to bring it back—With 
a thouſand grateful acknowledgments Orlando took 
his leave: and with an agonizing ſigh left, as he be- 
lieved, for ever the paternal houſe and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hall, without having been able to 
indulge his melancholy by reviſiting the turret—His 
friend, tho' he could give him very little information 
more than he had already received, and none about 
Monimia; yet ſooth'd and conſoled him; and having 


— 


* * 


equipped him with a coat, hat and linen of his own, 
as they were nearly of a ſize, he put five guineas 
into his hand, and deſiring to hear from him, faw 
him in the ſtage coach, which at fix o'clock every 
morning, ſet out from the town where they were 


for London. 


| 
| 
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Tur variety of uneaſy emotions which paſſed 
throꝰ the mind of Orlando, as he journeyed towards 
London, would be difficult to deſcribe; ſince he 
himſelf could hardly diſeriminate them.— But each, 
tho' not diſtinct, was acutely painful.—In what a 
fituation did he return to his family! in what a 
ſituation did he find it — How ſhould he, while 
his mind was yet enfeebled from the cruel 
diſappointments he had experienced on his arrival 


in England, be able to bear the tears of his mo- 


ther—the forrow of his two ſiſters? how confole 
them for the loſs they had ſuſtained ? how ſtrength- 
en by his example their more tender minds to 
endure what he feared the cruelty of his brother 
might {till prepare for them. While his own heart 
recoiled from the idea of meeting that brother; 
and was bleeding with the dreadful wounds in- 


flicted by the uncertainty of what was become of 


Monimia : which had he not entertained ſome hopes 
of hearing of her from his ſiſter Selina, would 


have driven him to diſtraction. —Of his ſiſter Iſa- 


bella he thought too with great concern: and 
when the reflection which alone brought ſome 
comfort to his mind occurred to him; that he had 
reſiſted the temptation Warrick threw in his way; 


and had not to gratify himſelf, plunged another 


dagger in the heart of his father; even this con- 
ſolatory teſtimony of his conſcience was embittered 
by the enquiry that conſcience immediately made, 
whether he had not acted wrong in not diſcover- 
ing the deſign of Warrick : and had not 8 
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his real duty to a miſtaken. point of honor? —As 
he approached London the agitation, of his mind be- 
came greater —as his mother believed, him dead, 
his ſudden appearance might have the moſt fatal 
effects. That even if he Was put down at a cof- 
fee-houſe, and ſent a note to inform her of his 
arrival, the ſight of his hand writing, might equal- 
ly affect a mother and filters, who. had long la- 
mented him, in a grave on the banks of Hudſon 
river 13 2 f | 

There was an expedient that occurred to him, 
which tho' extremely diſagreeable to him, he at 
length determined to adopt, which was, to go, on 
his reaching London, to Mir, W oodford's, and con- 
fult with him on the propereſt __ diſcovering 
to his family, his unexpected arrival, 

Tho' be was aware that he ſhould have only 
inſulting pity, or ooarſe raillery to ſuſtain from his 
uncle, he thought the dread of ſuch tranſient and 
inconſequential evils; ſhould yield to the impor- 
tant point of not injuring the health of a parent 
ſo beloved And as ſoon as the ſtage in which he 
travelled reached Weſtminſter bridge, he got into 
an hackney coach and ordered it to be driven to 
the houſe of Mr. Woodford.— 

On his reaching this place, and enquiring for 
him, he was told by a maid, that opened the door, 
that Mr. Woodford's family had been removed ſome 
months from that houſe and reſided in King's- ſtreet 
St. James's ſquare, at an houſe of which the maid 
gave him the number, and Whither he immedi- 
ately! repair bo dne „ ds »/ 
It was eaſily found; — Two lamps at the door, 
and the appearance of the houſe, Which had been 
lately refitted in a ſtyle- of uncommon elegance; 
ſeermed to fay to Orlando that he found his uncle, 
at leaſt, in encreaſing affluence.— 18 IF 
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1281 impoſſible, ſir, for my maſter to ſee you. — 


( 43 ] 


A 7 ſmart powdered footman opened the doo: » 
who' upbir' being aſked if Mr Woodford: was at 
home, HI; ſhortly, no: and ſurveying the 


| hackney ca with contempt, ſeemed diſpofed to 


ſhut the half. opened door without attending to any 
farther enquiries.— 

But Orlando putting dns head out of the coach, 
called to the ſervant; and enquired at what time 
that evening he could fee Mr. Woodford unde 
whom he had buſineſs that admitted no delay. 

He can't be ſeen to-night,” ſaid the ervan, 
« he is engaged for the evening.“ | 

«If you will tell me where then, replied: Or- 
lando, 1 will go to 4m, for I muſt lee han 
immediately,” © qo 


The man who Seed afraid of venturing out 


to the coach door, leſt he ſhould ſoil his ihbes, 
or loſe the powder from his hair, ſtill held 
the door me Leſs open; arid ſaid very. ullenly 


you muſt leave your: buſtheſs and call agai 
m maſter” will do no buſineſs with any = 


to-night, he expects company to dinner, and 


am ſure he wont be diſturbed.. 
Orlando now got out of the coach, and) _ N 
the ſervant, that as he was Mr. Woodford's 
phew, he was ſure he would ſee hins+— Tllerdan, 
then with apparent reluctance opened the door of 
a back parlour, and while he ſtood at it Hitnſelf, 
as if he was afraid Orlando would fteal ſomething, 
called to another footman to go and inform his 


maſter that his nephew deſited to ſee him below. 


At the ſame moment loud rapping was heard 
at the door, and the man in ville diſtreſs faid, 
« ſhall be blamed for letting: any body/in—hete's 
the company come, I with ſir you'd call any other 
time — there's my lord and ſir Richard and lady 
Wiggin—and Sir James and lady n e mae 


Orlando 


_ * 

— - * — 
-_ — — 
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Orlando had not time to anſwer before the other 
footman returned, and ſaid very roughly, that his 
maſter deſired the perſon whoever he was to walk 
out, for he muſt be an impoſtor becauſe he ac- 
knowledged no nephew.— 

Imagining that ſuppoſing it to be his brother, 
Woodford would not ſee him, there remained only 
to quit the houſe, and deſiſt from his deſign of 
ſpeaking to his uncle that evening; or convince 
him that he had yet a nephew living—whom he 
had at leaſt no reaſon to diſclaim, he put back 
the ſervants with his hand, who would have op- 
Pofed his paſſage, and went up ſtairs. —The door 
of the dining-room was yet open, for the vifitors 
had hardly yet ſettled themſelves and ſome were 
ſtanding near it till fir Richard and lady Wiggin 
had paid their compliments Orlando notwith- 
ſanding the abuſive and inſolent efforts of the 
ſervants, who had followed him up ſtairs to ſtop 
him, entered the room and going up to Mr. Wood- 
ford who ſtared at him as a perfect ſtranger, made 
Himſelf immediately known to him. Mr. Wood- 
ford expreſſed more ſurpriſe than pleaſure - but 
he could not help acknowledging his nephew, 
whom he ſlightly named to his gueſts and coldly 
aſked- him .to fit down and ſtay dinner.— 
Orlando not much flattered by his reception, 
anſwered that as he had not ſeen his mother he 
_ muſt haſten to her, and meant no further to in- 

trude upon Mr. Woodford, than to conſult with 
him on the propereſt way of breaking to his mo- 
ther news, the joy of which might overpower her. 

4 Oh” cried Woodford, “ if that be all, I = 
cy you may venture to take your own way 
| a . yet that joy killed any ee 1 
don't imagine you have much good fortune to re- 
late (atded he, ſurveying him) to turn the brains 
of your family. 1 | | 
cans 2. Lady 
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F 
Lady Wiggin, a ſquat. figure moſt ſumptuouſſy 
dreſt, now ſurveyed Orlando as he ſtood: talking 
to his uncle before the fire and then whiſpered 
to a young woman who fat next her; hom he 
had not till then obſerved—but in whom, under the 
diſguiſe of the moſt prepoſterous extremity of the 
faſhion, with a very high head and cheeks of the 
laſt Pariſian. dye, he difcovered his elder coufin 
to whom he bowed; while the, flightly bowing in 
return, hit the end of her fan, and ſcrewing her- 
ſelf into an attitude which ſhe ſeemed to have 
ſtudied, ſhe replied with half ſhut eyes to the 
whiſper of her titled neighbour.—— D 
Woodford ſeemed glad that Orlando declined 
dining with him, yet un willing to take the trou- 
ble of interfering in his firſt introduction to his 
mother. Predetermined not to be diſcouraged oy 
the unfeeling raillery, or repreſſed by the coldneſs 
of his uncle, he enquired again in a low voice if he 
could be allowed to ſpeak to him alone“ I have 
much to ſay to you fir” ſaid he, «which is not 
proper to diſcourſe upon now you may imagine 
I am. very impatient to ſee my mother and my 
ſiſters—I will not detain you long-—only let me 
for five minutes aſk. your attention below.. 
The great man, who was no longer a wine mer- 
chant in the Strand, ſoliciting the cuſtom of the 
great, but their pompous entertainer, who was 
enabled by the advantages of a great contract ob- 
tained by the favour (and perhaps by yielding to the 
participation) of one of them, to vie in ſplendour 
with his patrons; ſeemed to be made very reſtleſs 
by this demand. —< I'd go down into my ſtudy with 
you with all my heart,” faid he in the fame lo- 
tone; but my Lord and Sir James are not come, 
and my ſon not being here to receive them; I ſhould 
be ſorry, —but however —you had better ſtay and 
dine perhaps, and then another loud rap at the 


door 


* 
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ed but a, quarter to im and. my Fend Wat bft 
ed. In the buſtle t x receive ſo emine ta per ſonage 
with what Woodford thought keene ene 
appeared to Orlando the MPs ilguſting cringing 
he had ever witneſſed,) his worthy uncle ſeemed to- 
tally to have forgotten him, and before the weng 
of this reception, and that of Sir James who fol- 
lowed the peer as one of his ſatellites, Was over, 
dinner was announced, and the company proceeded 
down ſtairs, while Orlando finding that his uncle 
had as little taſte for poor relations, as if he had 
been born a great man, inſtead of having ſuddenly 
become ſo (by means which Orlando wondered at 


7 * 


rather than underſtood,) took the opportunity of 
opening the, ſtreet door himſelf, and returned to his 
hack, -which was driven, into the. ſquare, to make 
room for the ſplendid equipages that had ſince arriy- 
r ee | 
He flepped in; but when, che coachman, aſked | 
him whithier to drive, he knew, not what to reply— = | 
he knew nobody, nor did he recolle& one friend in | 
this immenſe town to whom. he could in ſuch an 
e —I'Ne ſmall, houſe his mother had 
taken was in Howland-ſtreet ;, and he thought he had 
better drive to ſome coffee bonſe in the neighbour- 


* 


e We e en how he, cool 
firſt ſpeak to Selina.—As he proceeded to a coffee- 
houſe in Oxford: ſtreęt, which the coachman named 
to him, Upon his enquiring for one, he could. not, 
help refleCting on the ſtrange viciſſitudes of fortune, 
e Rrarige joay in which ber gifts are divided. 
It as qnly a few months ſince he had an almoſt un- 
doubted proſpect of ſucceeding to the great eſtate of 
Mrs. Rayland: he was now not only deprived of all 
thoſe hopes, but was literally a beggar, and going 


home not to aſſiſt his ruined family, but to add to it | 
another indigent member, and to weep with them 
| 3 
F 


( 47. ) 
all the mournful changes that had happened during 


He had not yet determined how he ſhould intro- 
duce Hiniſelf to the dear dejected group, when he 
[ Tic) "4510, 20018 YALE 20 RS FLCY LETT 55's . 
arrived at the coffee houſe, where he diſcharged his 
coach and called for a private room; he then, ſince. 
no better expedient occurred to him, deſired mate- 
rials to write, and in a hand which he attempted to 
diſcuiſe, (and he trembled fo as to aid the deception). 
he wrote theſe few words to Selina,“ Your bro- 
ther Orlando is living and in England; have the 
preſence of mind not to betray this ſecret, which 
will, I think give you great pleaſure, to your mother 
too ſuddenly, and when he knows he can come 


: - 


2 without too much ſurprizing her, he will be at your 
door.” —He had Bandy finiſhed and direQed, this 
note, in which he trjed to alter his hand only that. 
the ſight” of it might not ſo ſuddenly ſtrike his ſiſter, 
as to render his precaution uſeleſs; he recollected 
that as Perſeus the negro was nowhis mother's ſervant, 
he had better go Himſelf to the door of the houſe, 
diſcoyer himſelf to that faithful fellow, and contrive 
by his means to ſpeak to Selina firſt. 
This ſcheme appeared to him ſo much better than 
the firſt, that he determined to put it into inimediate 
execution, However, he put the note he had writ- 
ten into his pocket, that if Perſeus happened not to 
be at home, he might ſtill proceed as he had at firſt 
With a beating heart he approached the door, 
and heſitated with apprehenſion before he could de- 
termine to knock at it, —at length he gave a loud 
iingte rap, and Peiſous appeared; —# Ds you Eh 
me 'Perfeus,” faid Orlando, in a low. voice, - Know. 
71 anſwered the negro who ſpoke pretty good 
ngliſh, and without much of the negro accent, 
No, how ſhould I know you;”—© Have you. 
forgot, faid Orlando, „the evening we paſs'd ta- 


£ 


% 


„ 
gether in the wood on the banks. of Hudſon's river.” 
While he thus ſpoke, Perſeus held the candle which 
he had at firſt ſet down in the paſfage, to his face, 
and with a ſudden exclamation letting it fall, he ran 
as faſt as he could back again into the kitchen, de- 


claring, to the two maids, as trembling he threw- 
himſelf 


into a chair, that he had ſeen a ghoſt. 
The elder of theſe women, a ſtout peaſant from 


the weald of Juſſex, who had no notion of ghoſts, 


huffed the affrighted negro for his folly, and faid, 
« wonder what you mean, Preſeus,—why fure 


are not in your right wits;—A ghoſt quotha ! 


T you have not left the door open with your 
2 


EI cannot tell,“ faid Perſeus but you better 
ſee.— I fee maſter Orlando's ghoſt, and I'll go no 
more. ö 
Orlando, foreſeeing from the poor fellow's terror, 
all the riſk would be incurred which he had wiſhed 
to avoid, now walked into the houſe in the hope of 


preventing his mother and ſiſters from being alarmed 


by the- folly of the ſervants, and when Hannah aſ- 
cended to ſecure the door which ſhe had been ſtrictly 
enjoined never to leave of an evening without a 
chain; ſhe met Orlando on the top of the ſtairs. 
Struck with equal terror, tho* from a different 
canſe, The now ſcreamed and returned to the kitchen, 


where, as well as her fright would let her, ſhe 


exclaimed againſt the folly of Perſeus, who being 
afraid of a ghoſt, had let in a man, F 
Orlando, provoked by the ridiculous fears of 
both, now went into the kitchen, and not without 
difficulty convinced the negro that he was alive, 
and the maid that he had. no intention to rob the 
houſe, hut all the clamour that thoſe miſtakes had 
excited; could not be_unheard in the room where 
Mes. Semerine was ſitting with her daughters, 
and the bell had rung violently ſeveral times * 
W e 
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the aſſurance of Orlando's identity, had reftored to 
Perſeus courage enough to obey the ſummons. 

Orlando entreated of him to go up, to account 
for the noiſe below as well as he could, and to 
beckon, or by ſome other means contrive to get his 
ſiſter Selina out of the room. Perſeus trembling 
with his former apprehenſions and his preſent joy, 
undertook to do this, and haſtened up ſtairs : at the 
door of the dining-room Selina ſtood and aſked him 
if any thing was the matter below; and Mrs. Some- 
rive eagerly repeated the queſtion, ſaying & Perfeus 
is any thing wrong below,” © who was at the door?“ 
— He advanced to the table near which his miſtreſs 
was ſitting, and ſaying to Selina in an half whiſper 
as he paſs'd her, „tis your brother, miſs,” “ you 
go fee him.” —He anſwered to the queſtion Mrs. 
Somerive aſked him, © no ma'am,” —no bad matter, 
only that I thinked, thar that Hannah 
ſhe ay ! His confuſion was the more 
evident the more he attempted to conceal it—nor 


did his dark ſkin conceal the emotions of his ſpirits, . 


while Selina who believed it was her elder brother, 
and who felt only terror at his name, approached 
the table paler than death, and Mrs. Somerive con- 
vinced that N was the matter below, tho? 
ſhe could not conjecture what, roſe from her ſeat 
and taking a candle ſaid, © what can have happened? 
—S2lina my child if you know it for God's fake 
tell me“ Alas added ſhe, recollecting all that had 
happened to her within ſo ſhort a ſpace “ after all 
I have ſuffered, what can J have to fear ?” | 

She now approached the door while neither Se- 
lina nor the ſervant had courage to ſtop her. But 
in the paſſage ſhe was met by Hannah, whom Or- 
lando, miſtruſting the {kill of his firſt meſſenger, had 
ſent up, while he waited himſelf at the foot of the 
ſtairs.— Mrs. Somerive more convinced from the 


appearance of the maid that ſome alarming circum- 
Vor.IV. D ſtance 
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ſigns ſhe gave of recollection.— While the Servant 
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ſtance had happened, was ſtruck with the idea of 
fire, and calling to her two daughters to follow her, 
ſaid & the lower part of the houſe is on fire, let us 


it it is ſo make our eſcape Selina Emma] my 


children let me at leaſt fave ſomething— 
« Dear ma'am,” exclaimed Hannah, « how you 


do fright yourſelf—Lord there's no fire below I aſ- 


ſure you, —l'm ſure if there was we ſhould not 


{ſtand ſtaring here, but don't be frightened, pray 
ma' am, nothing at all is the matter but very good 
news. Come ma'am pray go back into the room 
and ſet down, and make yourſelf eaſy you can't 


imagine I'm ſure, as that I would go for to deceive 


you. 
Mrs. Somerive hardly knowing what to believe, 


returned into the room, and Hannah following her 


faid—< Now ma'am as you be fo calm, I'll tell you 
it is the young Captain ma'am, your ſon, he is not 
dead, thank God.” ! Not dead,” cried Mrs. Some- 
rive, & my Orlando alive—Oh! it is impoſſible; 
don't be ſo inhuman as to awaken flich hopes only 
to aggravate my miſery.—He is dead, and I ſhall 
never ſee him more.” —« No, no,” faid Perſeus — 
« young Captain's alive.” „He is indeed ma' am“ 
cried Hannah—< Where? ſaid Selina, © where is 
my brother ?” «he is below miſs,” faid ſhe in a low 
voice. Selina ruſhed out of the room and Orlando 


.caught her in his arms; Emma divided between her 


fears for her mother, who reſted almoſt inſenſible 
on the arm of the ſervant, aud the anxious deſire to 
ſee her brother, trembled and wept a moment, then 
ſeeing him actually enter, Selina refting on his arm 
ſhe uttered a faint ſhriek and flew back towards her 
mother, at whoſe feet Orlando kneeling, beſought 


her to recollect and compoſe herſelf, ſhe threw her 


arms round him, but convulſive ſobs were the only 


was 


_ 
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was. bathing her temples, and her two daughters 
entreating her for their ſakes to aſſume a compoſure 
; which their own extreme agitation proved they did 
not themſelves poſſeſs. 

The ſcene was too painful, tho? produced by ex- 
treme happineſs, to laſt long—The certainty that 
her ſon, her beloved Orlando was living, was joy, 
which the mind of Mrs. Somerive long weighed 
down by affliction could not ſuſtain, without feeling 
what almoſt approached to a momentary deprivation 
of reaſon; but the manly tenderneſs of Orlando, 
who argued with her, and the lively ſenſibility of 
her two girls, who hung around her, and entreated 
her not to deſtroy herſelf, now that they were ſo 
bleſt as to have their brother reſtored to them, at 
length recalled her to a more equal temper—yet as 
ſhe look'd at Orlando, ſhe ſtarted, ſhe trembled and 
ſeemed to doubt whether ſhe was awake; and when 
ſhe ſpoke to him of his father, ſhe relapſed into ſuch 
inarticulate expreſſions of agonizing ſorrow, that 
her children looking in conſternation at each other, 
dreaded the conſequence; ſo much had ſhwin thoſe* 
moments the appearance of a perſon about to loſe 
her reaſon. | 

There was another topic, which had not during 
the firſt hour of their incoherent conference, been 
touched, and Orlando, who dreaded it, endeavoured 
to avoid it; this was the loſs of his ſiſter Iſabella, 
for that ſhe periſhed at ſea in their ill-ſtarred voy- 
age to America, he now more than ever believed— 
he tried therefore to call off the attention of his' 
mother from what ſhe had loſt; and to convince her 
that not merely her ſon was reſtored to her, but reſ- 
tored to her as affectionate, and as much attached 
to his family, as when in an evil hour he quitted 
it | 


Mrs. Somerive feeling herſelf unequal to ſuch 
kind of converſation that evening, confined herſelf, 
3:1 when 
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6 
when ſhe was able to do more than gaze at her ſon, 
to queſtions that related wholly to hiniſelf She ob- 
ſerved how very much he was altered, that his hair, 
of which in his infancy and youth ſhe had been fo 
vain, was grown much darker, and had been cut 
cloſe to his head; Orlando to eſcape from ſubjects, 
which he thought would be from their cataſtrophes, 
more painful to her, gave her, or rather attempted 
to give her, a ſhort hiſtory of his adventures from 
his leaving New York, till his return to England, 
but when he came to ſpeak of the wounds he had re- 
ceived, and of his being carried up the country by 
he Iroquois, ſhe became fo extremely faint, that 
Selina adviſed her, and ſhe conſented, to deſiſt from 
any farther enquiries till ſhe was better able to bear 
the relation of Orlando's ſufferings. —At the requeſt 
of her children ſhe conſented to go early to reſt, 
when Emma was to remain with her till ſhe be- 
came more calm; and when Selina had ſeen her in 
bed, and left her in much quieter ſpirits, ſhe returned 


to Orſando who was in an agony of impatience to 


enquire about Monimia, which in his mother's pre- 
lence he had not dared to alleviate or to betray. 
When his ſiſter returned to him they both fat 
down by the fire, and the ſoft tempered Selina yield- 
ed to thoſe emotions which during her mother's 
alarming ſituation, ſhe had ſtruggled to ſuppreſs. — 
Orlando, his eyes overflowing, tenderly kiſſed her 
hand, and ſaid “ are theſe tears my Selina given to 
paſt ſorrows, or are they excited by your knowledge 
of tidings yet to come, that will wound the heart 
of your brother worſ than any of the accumulated 
— * which be has told you he has learned ſince 
his landing in England. — Monimia! what is her 


fate Selina — where is ſhe—am I compleatly miſe- 


rahle? He could not go on, nor could his ſiſter 


immediately anſwer him.—* You do not ſpeak, Se- 


lina,” 


| ( 53 } | 
lina,” cried he—eagerly—lI can have nothing worſe 45 
than my fears ſuggeſt nor can any torment equal 
this horrid ſuſpence.“ 


« Indeed” anſwered Selina in a tremulous voice a3 
indeed I know no reaſon to believe that you ought * 5 
to be 11 deſpair about her, but“ But” ex- + 438 
claimed he“ But what ou believe you * 
dont know | have you not ſeen her then Selina is 44% 
it poſſible you can have been ſo cruel to her and to . 1 


me, as to have abandoned her becauſe ſhe was 
abandoned by all the reſt of the world? - becauſe 
you thought me dead—Oh ! Selina, ſhould you not 
therefore have cheriſhed with redoubled tenderneſs, 
her who was ſo very dear to me:?“ 

« Have patience with me my dear brother,” re- 
pled Selina“ Pray have patience with me; and do 
not, do not condemn me unheard, nor fuppoſe that 
I would willingly neglect or forſake whom you 
loved, and whom I loved too——But,” 

« You have however forſaken her !-—You do not 
know where ſhe is now.” 

«No indeed I do not,” anfwered Selina“ Nor 
have I heard of her for many— many Months !” 

„Well“ —ſfaid Orlando with a deep. ſfigh—<T 
have patience, you ſee, Selina,“ I do not beat my 
breaſt nor daſh myſelf againſt the wall.— I am 
wretched, my ſiſter but I will believe you could 
do nothing in performance of your ſolemn promiſe ; 
nothing to avert ſuch extreme wretchedneſs, and I 
will not reproach you.” 1 

“ You will have no cauic,” replied the weeping 


Selina, & indeed Orlando you will have none, when b 
ou have heard all I have to ſay,— Oh! if you did Mak 
ut know all I have ſuffered.” 8 | 58 

„Poor Monimia,” ſighed Orlando, «ſhe too has 8 
ſuffered, and in this general wreck I have loſt her 14 
«< You do not even know then, —contrap 5 46 
« You do not even know if ſhe yet lives I would - Wn 
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rather hear of her death than of her being expoſed 
to all the dangers I dread for her perhaps to diſ- 
grace, to ſhame, to infamy.“— This idea was too 
terrible; he ſtarted from his chair, wildly traverſed 
the room; and it was ſome time before Selina could 


perſuade him to liſten quietly to the relation he yet 
continued to demand of her. 


V. 


. y \ HEN you left us my brother, ſaid Selina, 
« we hardly thought it poſhble, that any ſorrow 
could exceed, what your departure, and the appa- 
rent eſtrangement of Philip inflicted on us all; yet 
in a very few days we learned, that heavy as theſe 
evils were, they were only the beginning of that 
long term of a> rh which was about to overtake 
us.—Iſabella diſappeared within two days, and left 
a letter to ſay that ſhe was gone with Captain War- 
wick to America.. 
„ And pray tell me,” ſaid Orlando, interrupting 

her, © was my poor father extremely hurt at her 
elopement? Not ſo much at her elopement, as 
at her having deceived him; for I do not believe 
Orlando, that my poor father ever thought of 
Ifabella's marrying General Tracy without pain, 
and doubts of her future happineſs But it grieved 
him ſeverely to reflect, that Iſabella was capable 
of deception, which, notwithſtanding the raſhneſs 
of her going away with a man ſhe hardly knew; 
muſt have been meditated for ſome days. 

Did my father believe ne to have been a part 
in this deception ?” Of that he ſometimes doubted, 
$4 yet 


5-5 


yet after dwelling on thoſe doubts a moment he 
would fay, « No—Orlando could never be acquaint- 
ed with the plan of theſe two young people; — Or- 
tando would not have concealed their intentions 
from me—Orlando never in his life deceived me— 
he is all integrity and candor. ”— 

„And in this perfuaſion my father died? — 

« Yes, and never ſpoke of you Orlando but as 
the hope and reliance of us all.“ : 

Orlando ſighed deeply, reflecting that he had 
not deferved in this ſingle inſtance, the confidence 
of his father; yet he rejoiced that beheving him 
ignorant of his ſiſter's flight, this opinion of his 
integrity had not been impaired; where it could 
have done no good to have known the truth, and 
would only have inflicted another wound on his 
father's heart. 

Selina proceeded—< We received your letter 


from Portſmouth, and ſome days afterward another 
from Ifabella—I believe it was near a fortnight 
afterwards—She was about to embark for America 


with her huſband, who had hired a ſmall veſfel for 
that purpoſe, having miſſed his paſſage; this, in 
ſome degree quieted the apprehenſions of my father 
about my ſiſter; though as General Tracy almoſt 
immediately diſinherited his nephew, we had the 
mortification of knowing, that Iſabella had marricd 
in what is called a very indiſcreet way.ä— However, 
as nothing could be objected to Captain Warwick, 
but want of fortune, and as the young people ſeemed 
to be paſſionately attached to each other, my father 
{-emed gradually to loſe his anger and to recover 
his ſpirits, when a new inſtance of Philip's cruel 
diſregard for us all, threw him into an illneſs of fo 
dangerous a nature, or rather ſo haſtened the pro- 
greſs of that, which uneaſineſs had firſt brought 
on; that he was ſoon given up by the phyſicians— 
It was then, that believing himſelf dying; and feel- 
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ing more concern for the ſtate in which he was 
about to leave us, than for his own diſſolution; he 
ſent to Mrs. Rayland to come to him, a ſtep which 
he faid was very hazardous, but which he could 
| not ſatisfy himſelf without taking—ſhe came; we 
were none of us preſent at the converſation; but 
« 
; 
| 
| 


my father told us as ſoon as the was gone, that his 
mind was now quite eaſy, and that he ſhould die 
| content at leaſt as far as related to pecuniary affairs 
bf — for Mrs. Rayland had aſſured him, that in her 
laſt will ſhe had given you the Rayland eſtate and 
_ entailed it all upon your poſterity, on condition of 
ur taking the name and bearing the arms of 
land only: That ſhe had ſet apart a ſum for 
the purchaſe of a Baronet's title, and that was the 
only money except legacies to her ſervants (to the 
amount of eight thouſand pounds in the whole), 
which ſhe had appropriated—having given you all 
the reſt of her real and perſonal eſtate; and m 
father faid that the latter had accumulated - 
more than he was aware of, ''— : 
1 4 am ſure, faid he, when he had told us this— 
I am fure that Orlando will uſe as he ought to do 
| the power that is thus put into his hands to ſecure 
| a proviſion for you my love (ſpeaking to my mo- 
ther) and for our dear pgirls—nay, that if our poor 
unhappy Philip, ſhould, as my fears prognoſticate, 
_ utterly diffipate his paternal fortune, that he too ſhall 
find a reſource in the fraternal affection of his 
younger brother. —In this perſuaſion my father be- 
came much eaſier, and we hoped grew much better: 
| but a diſcovery that he very unluckily made by 
opening a letter intended for my brother, which 
ftom the names being alike, he thought was his 
| own—a diſcovery that Philip was actually in treaty 
with Stockton for the ſale of his future intereſt in 
| the eſtate at Weſt Wolverton, quite undid all the 
5 good efffts of Mrs. Rayland's generoſity; * — 
5 N * eis 
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leſs than a fortnight we loſt our dear father—who— 
alas! Orlando died of a broken heart!“ 

« ] will not tear your heart to pieces, with a. 
deſcription of the terrible ſcene—] mean that of his 
laſt hours; for though he died calmly, recommend- 
ing us to your protection and to that of heaven; 
the diſtraction of my mother is not to be deſcribed; 
and I never think of it but my heart finks within 
me—when the firſt ſhock was a little over, my 
mother reflected on the neceſſity of her living for 
us unprotected and helpleſs as we were, and ſhe; 
became more tranquil : though I am forry to fay, 
that the preſence of my brother Philip who came. 
down as ſoon as he heard of my father's death, did 
not ſerve to aſſiſt her in the recovery of her ſpirits. 
—on the contrary his evident wiſh that we might | 
ſoon remove from the houſe, and his bringing down, | 
a miſtreſs whom he ſeemed impatient to put into it, 4 
were far from being cordials to a mind fo oppreſſed 
with her recent loſs. — The only hope that ſuſtained 
her was, your return and ſucceeding to the Rayland 
eſtate; but even this comfortable hope was dimin- 
iſhed, and embittered by a thouſand fears days and 
weeks and months were paſſed and we had not heard 
of your arrival at New York; but learned that the 
fleet of tranſports with which you failed was diſ- 
| perſed by a ſtorm and ſome of the veſlels loſt, 
| This I heard, for ill news is always communicated , 
early; but I kept it from my mother till Mrs. Ray- . 
land's impatience who ſent continually for news of 
you, and at length expreſſed her fears of you in 
conſequence of the accounts ſhe faw in the news- 
papers, diſcovered it; and added to all the ſufferings 
of my poor mother, doubts of your ſafety which 
were more dreadful than any,— _ | 

Mrs. Rayland who had always difliked 
ther, and as I thought, us, till now, ſeem 
more diſpoſed than ſhe uſed to be to ſhew us all 
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Kindneſs, and really ſeemed concerned for my fa- 
ther's death. — She made us all a preſent for mourn- 
ing, and uſed to invite us often to the Hall, and 
I believe would even have taken us to live there 
if Mrs. Lennard would have let her: but that good- 
for-nothing old woman who had her own purpoſes 
to anſwer by it, would never leave any of us a 
moment alone with Mrs. Rayland—who often ſeem- 
ed to have an inclination to ſpeak to my mother, 


and to be checked in what ſhe intended to ſay by 


the preſence of Lennard, who in proportion as the 
old lady became more feeble through age, and as 
her mind became weaker, ſeemed to acquire over 
her more power: though it often appeared to me, 
that Mrs. Rayland ſubmitted to it rather from habit 
than from choice—and had not reſolution to throw 
off a yoke ſhe had been accuſtomed to ſo many 
W - 
ar But my Selina,” cried Orlando, « you have 


not all this while ſaid a word of Monimia. ” 


« We continued to meet, ſaid Selma, © every 
Monday, as you, you may remember, enjoined us to 
do, except when my poor father lay fo dangerouſly 
ill and after his death, and though theſe ſhort inter- 
views were paſled almoſt always in tears upon both 
ſides, they were the only 3" aa we either of us 
taſted, and we have often ſaid, that the conſolation 
of the reſt of the week. was that Monday would 
return at the beginning of the next. 

« ] mifled meeting Monimia for three weeks 


for the melancholy reaſon I have affigned; and on 


the fourth I haſtened at the uſual hour to the place 
of our appointment, the bench near the boat-houſe; 


where I faw Monimia waiting for me.—If m 


mourning and 3 looks ſtruck her with con- 
cern, I was not leſs ſtruck to ſee her look fo very 
ale, thin and dejected.— We could neither of us 
ak for ſome time, for our tears choaked us; 
; | | till 
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till at length ſhe recovered voice enough to ſay, 
with deep ſobs that ſeemed almoſt to burſt her 
heart, that ſhe ſhould never ſee me more; that 
even this little comfort of meeting by ſtealth was 
denied her; for that her aunt had determined to 
ſend her away; and put her apprentice to a ꝓer- 
fon who kept a haberdaſher's and milliner's ſhop at 
Wincheſter, who had agreed to take her for a ſmall 
premium and that ſhe was to go in two days.“ 

« Amazed and diſtreſſed by this intelligence, I 
enquired why her aunt would do this? and ſhe told 
me that the importunity of Sir John Belgrave and 
his perpetual attempts to ſee her by the ſame means 
by which you had formerly found acceſs to her 
room, compelled her in order to avoid him to tell 
her aunt of the door in the turret, and after en- 
during a great deal of very cruel uſage, and having 
been repeatedly threatened with Mrs. Rayland's 
diſpleaſure, and with being turned out of the houſe, 
her aunt firſt removed her into her room, and then 
finding that inconvenient, had the door in the lower 
room at the bottom of the ſtairs bricked up, and 
Monimia returned to her former apartment, from 
whence ſhe was hardly ever ſuffered to ftir out 
but for a walk in the park, and even then was 
ordered not to go out of fight of the houſe—ſo 
that it had been always at a great riſk, that while 
we did meet, ſhe uſed to run as far as the fir-wood 
on thoſe mornings “ my aunt,” ſaid poor Monimia 
as ſhe told me all this, © my aunt was always very 
cruel to me, but now ſhe was much more ſo than 
ever; for the ſtrange and ridiculous fancy ſhe has 
taken to Roker, (who now lived almoſt always in 
the- houſe, though Mrs. Rayland did not know it), 
made her jealous of every body; but particularly of 
me, who deteſted the man ſo much that I was 
quite as deſirous to avoid him, as ſhe was that 1 

ſhould not meet him. While the odious fellow af 
fected. 


which fixes my departure for next Thursday. 9 
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feed to be jealous of her attachment to me, tho” 


all the time he took every opportunity of ſpeaking 


to me very unpertinently, but between my aunt's 
watchfulneſs that I ſhould never be in the room 


with him and my own to ſhun him, I eſcaped 


tolerably well from his inſolent ſpeeches; and never 
regretted my confinement unleſs when I feared my 
dear Selina it would prevent my ſeeing you. Now 
however for ſome reaſon or other my aunt has 
taken it into her head that I ſhall not ſtay at the 
Hall any longer—1 cannot gueſs why, I am more 
obnoxious to her than formerly, as ſhe ſeems to 
have ſettled to marry and ſecure her dear Mr. Ro- 
ker to herſelf; unleſs it is becauſe Mrs. Rayland 
ſeems lately to grow more fond of me; and as 
my aunt is engaged with her lover more than with 
her miſtreſs, I have been more about her and ſhe 
ſeems always fatisfed with my ſzrvices—which 
makes Mrs. Lennard quite in a rage with me 
ſometimes, and often of late tell me I am a ſly 
deceitful girl, and ſhe'll blow me up with her 
lady, ſuch is her expreſſion; if I dare to fancy I 
had any intereſt with her—this ſhe has repeated 
ſo often lately, that knowing as I do, that the diſ- 
covery ſhe has made of my meeting Orlando, would 
entirely ruin him with Mrs. Rayland, I think that 
however dreadful it is Selina, for me to leave this 
place, where only I can have an opportunity gf 
weeping with you, and talking of him, I bad much 
better do ſo, 4 hazard by my ſtay, incurring my 
aunt's unreaſonable diſpleaſure; ſince it may ſo much 
hurt Orlando —and as ſhe told me again about ten 
days ſince, that ſhe Was determined to ſend me off 
to Wincheſter, and had given her lady ſuch good 
reaſons for it, that ſhe adviſed it, and had promiſed 


to give me the apprentice fee, I anſwered, that 1 


rather go than be troubleſome to her—ſo ſhe 
wrote immediately, and the anſwer came yeſterday 


— 


„ 


« Thus, my dear brother, our ſweet injured Mo- 
nimia related to me the circumſtances which had ; 
produced this reſolution fo diſtreſsing to me. Some wm 
of them indeed, particularly what regarded that 4 4 
hateful Sir John Belgrave, I had heard before, for ; 
he uſed not only to perſecute poor Monimia with 
attempts to ſpeak to her by means of a fervant; 

Jacob, I think ſhe called him, who was unluckily 

let into the ſecret, but wrote to her continually — | 
—letters, which, from the high promiſes they con- 4 
tained might have cy Fs many young Women 1 
fo uncomfortably ſituated as ſhe was. | 483 

“Eternal curſes light on him!“ exclaimed Or- 0 
lando, © he ſhall feel, tbe ſcoundrel ſhall feel, that . 

| 


ſhe is not now ſo unprotected as to fuffer him 
to make his inſulting propoſals with impunity ! ” 
Alarmed by his vehemence, Selina repented 1 
that ſhe had faid ſo much; yet by way of pallia- | Bo 
tion added, © the laſt letter Monimia ſhewed me.” 1 
« Why did ſhe open his damned letters? cried | wt 
Orlando. 8195 i i 
They were forced upon her” anſwered his | 
ſiſter, “in a thouſand ways, which I hope ſhe will | i 


A 
515 
one day have an opportunity of telling you herſelf, ; 1 
tho' it would take up too much time were I to do 4 £8 
it now—however I am ſure that when ſhe related | 8 
to me how ſhe was beſet with them, I ſaw no n LY 


4 

f | 

cauſe at all to blame her; and as for the laſt let- N jo 1 
ter of which I was going to ſpeak, it was ſent in 4p 
form under cover of one to her aunt and contained 14 TING 
_— 


a propoſal of marriage. 2p 1 
« Of marriage? 49 
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« Yes indeed, and even offered ſettlements—=> | | 

and begged pardon for his former ill behaviour: It =} 8 
was after Monimia was obliged to complain to | 

Mrs. Lennard of his behaviour, and was remov- 

ed to her room — and one great cauſe of her auntts i 

_ _ diſpleaſure afterwards was, that Monimia poſitive= {| 8 
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ly refuſed to marry Sir John, which her aunt in- 
iſted upon it, that if he was in earneſt ſhe ſhould 
do—Monimia however wrote to him a refuſal in 


the moſt poſitive terms we could invent together: 


and after that ſhe heard no more of him till he 
left the Hall.“ | | 
« Well,” ſaid Orlando; but for heaven's fake 
tell, me has ſhe heard of him then, ſince ſhe left the 
Hall? and where is ſhe now” — 
« Would to God, my deareſt brother” —replied 
Selina, © that I could tell you—ſhe ſettled to cor- 


| reſpond, not without ſome difficulty, becauſe, tho' 


my mother herſelf, if I had dared to tell her the 


truth, would not I am ſure have refuſed to let her 
write to hear from her, yet as I did not dare, and 


ſhe knows I have no correſpondents but my ſiſter 
Phillippa (who now. and then writes to me from 
Ireland,) it is very natural for her to aſk what let- 
ters I receive, However, I contrived it, and did for 
you Orlando, what worlds ſhould not bribe me 'to 
do for myſelf; I mean deceive my mother; or ra- 
ther act without her knowledge.— Yet I hope it was 
innocent,” “ not only innocent, but meritorious,” 
ſaid Orlando, warmly, © but you ſtill do not an- 
ſwer me Selina, where is Monimia now ?” 

« Alas! Orlando, have I not already undergone 


the pain of telling you that I do not know.” — 
« Not know.” — 4 


« Indeed I do not. — Amidſt all the wretched 
ſcenes I paſs'd thro' when Mrs. Rayland's death— 
our very cruel diſappointment in reading a will, fo 
unlike what we were taught to expect ; and Phi- 
lip's terrible conduct which drove us from the 
country, and from our father's houſe, now fold with 


every thing almoſt in it, to Mr. Stockton —amidſt 
all the exertions I was compelled to make to ſup- 
port my poor mother, who ſeemed to be ſinking 
under our compleated misfortunes, misfortunes fer | 
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dered almoſt inſupportable by the dreadful encreaſe 
of our tears for your life; believe me Orlando, 
amidſt all this, I never forgot to write punctually 
according to our agreement to our beloved Mo- 
nimia; and for ſome time ſhe punctually anſwered 
my letters, but for theſe laſt five weeks never hav- 
ing any letter from her, I grew very uneaſy, and 
laſt week wrote to the perſon with whom her aunt 
had placed her, and a few days ſince I had an 
anſwer.” —« What anſwer,” enquired Orlando with 
breathleſs eagerneſs. | 

« None from the perſon herſelf, to whom my 
my ſweet friend was bound: but from a relation of 
her's, who informed me that Mrs. Newill had in 
conſequence of ſome embarraſſment in her affairs, 
left Wincheſter, and was gone to London with her 
apprentice; where ſhe was under the neceſſity of 
remaining concealed till her affairs were ſettled; 
and then propoſed going into buſineſs in London, if * 5 
ſhe could find friends to ſet her up.“ | 4 38 

« Diſtraction and death,” cried Orlando, ſtri 7} 8 
ing his hands together and ſtarting from his chair, 1 
— 1 ſhall be driven to frenzy! — And is it to a 
perſon thus ſituated, that my poor Monimia is deli- 
vered over; and under the pretence of becoming 
an apprentice is given up to a mean ſervitude, or 
perhaps ſold to that damned Belgrave by her neceſ- 
ſitous miſtreſs ? ” but I will purſue him to the end 
of the world —I will tear his infamous ſoul out. — . 
Good God!” added he, —walking quickly about 
the room & if ſomething very dreadtul had not hap- 
pened to her: She would have written to you, 
ſurely Selina ſhe would have written wherever | 
ſituated.” “ Perhaps,” replied Selina,” ſtill more 
apprehenſive of the effects of that deſpair he feemed 
to feel at this account, © perhaps her not having 
written, may have been owing to her having 

never 
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( 64 ) 
never received that letter of mine-which contained 
2 direction whither to write to me. 

« What direction, enquired Orlando.—. 

« To this houſe,” replied his ſiſter, where we 
have only been about a month, having got it 
cheap of a gentleman” who was obliged to go 
abroad, and was glad to let it on reaſonable terms 
for the few remaining months of his leaſe ;—we 
were before in lodgings in Holles-ſtreet, and I 
knew nothing of our removal hither till a few 
days before it happened, —the moment I did, I 
wrote to Monimia, but that letter was among thoſe 
ſhe never received.” 

This converſation, in which the impatient an- 
guiſh of Orlando only found encreaſe, was now 
interrupted by the entrance of his yonngeſt ſiſter, 
who came down to tell him and Selina, that Mrs. 
Somerine hearing them talk below, and ſuppoſing 
the melancholy account Selina had to give Or- 
lando, might affect him too much; entreated him 
to put off any farther converſation till the next 
day; but for the preſent to take ſome refreſhment 
and go to bed. — =; 
Orlando, vexed that the agitation of his mind 
had betrayed him into vehemence which had alarm- 
ed and diſtreſſed his mother, promiſed to obey, and 
endeavouring to ſtifle his torments, he conſented 
to fit down to ſupper, and requeſted that he might 
ſce his mother and endeavour to calm the inquie- 
tude ſhe expreſſed for his health; — ſhe deſired he 

would come to her, but when he approached the 
ded he could not ſpeak to her, he could only take 
the hand ſhe gave him, and a tear in ſpite of his 
endeayours to check it, fell upon it as he preſſed it 
| to his lips.——In a broken voice however he at 
length collected reſolution. enough to aſſure her, in 
1 anſwer to her tender enquiries, that it was true he, 
had been much affected by the detail his fiſter had 


q ; been 
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been at his own requeſt giving him, yet that he 
was now recovered, and Y a night's reſt, ſhould 
regain fortitude enough to conſider his own fitua- 
tion, and what it was beſt to do without ſhrinking 
from any taſk, by executing which he could con- 
tribute to her comfort, — His mother bleſs'd him, 
and expreſſing the utmoſt folicitude about his 
health, —faid, « Make yourſelf, dear Orlando, eaſ 
about me, for after ſo great, ſo unexpected, and i 
fear, ſo undeſerved a blefling as having you reſtored 
to me and to your dear ſiſters, I ſhould be un- 
thankful and unworthy of ſuch happineſs if I dared 
to murmur.” — 

As the repoſe of Mrs. Somerine would not, Or- 
lando thought, be much promoted by the continu- 
ance of this affecting converſation, he ſhortened it 
as much as he could, and in 
Ir CS G7 
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1 F Orlando had known Monimia was in ſafety; 
if he had known, where after this cruel abſence he 
might find her, and aſſure her of the ſentiments of 
an heart more fondly than ever devoted to her, all 
the cruel circumſtances that had happened in his 
abſence would have been ſupportable, but when, 
in addition to the death of his father and diſper- 


ſion of his family his loſs of the Rayland eſtate, 


and the ruin of his brother, (for being now utter- 
ly undone, and unable to carry on the law-ſuits 
he had begun, he had for ſome time diſappeared, 
and none knew what had become of him,) when 
to all theſe diſtracting circumſtances was added his 


fear of finding Monimia, or finding her innocent, 


lovely, and devoted to him as he had left her, he 
was no longer able to check the violence of his 
deſpair, nor could he for ſome hours after awaken- 


ing from ſhort and diſturbed ſleep, collect his 


thoughts enough to form any plan for his future 
conduct. Two things, however, were immediately 


neceſſary; one was to find ſome method of tracing 


his loſt Monimia, and the other, to find the means 
of ſubſiſting not only without being a burthen to 
his mother, whoſe income was fo very ſmall ; but 
to endeavour if poſſible to make her's and his 


ſiſters ſituation more comfortable :—this, he knew 
the lender pay of an enſign would not enable him 
to do; and ar 
be more dreadful to his mother than the idea of 


ile he knew alſo, that nothing could 
his 
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his going abroad again; he felt that few means of ; 1 
paſſing his time would be to him ſo diſagreeable, | 3h 
as that of remaining unoccupied and difarmed as he , "6 
was by his parole, while he yet called and conſi- | 
dered himſelf as a ſoldier. 14 

He at length determined to enquire how far, as * 
his commiſſion was given him he could diſpoſe of f 4 
it; and if that could be done, to put the money it Wn 
would produce into ſome buſineſs ; but even this f bt 
arrangement was ſecondary to his ardent deſire to 1 


gain ſome intelligence of Monimia, he wrote as 
ſoon as he aroſe in the morning to the relation of 
the perſon with whom ſhe lived at Wincheſter, 
entreating a direction to that perſon, and aſſuring 
her to whom he wrote, that his enquiring was not 
meant to do any injury, but rather might produce 
ſome advantage to the perſon under inconvenient | 
circumſtances, — He then, after ſome deliberation, f 
determined to write alſo to Mrs. Lennard, or, as ſhe 9 i 
f 
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was now called Mrs. Roker, —and as he had now 
no longer any thing to fear from the reſentment of 
his benefactreſs, he openly owned to Mrs. Roker 


the purpoſe of his enquiry, —informing her that 1 
if her niece was unmarried, and ſtill retained for t Wa 
him her former affections, he intended to offer her | iis 
his hand. 1 

Having thus taken all the means Which his 13 
anxiety immediately ſuggeſted, he joined his mo- | i 14 
ther and ſiſters at breakfaſt with ſome degree of 49 #1 
apparent compoſure, and gave them, as he found | 8 Pf 
his mother now better able to bear it, a ſketch of oth 
his adventures upon the road ; at which they were 18 £9 
ſo much affected, that he ſoon found it neceſſary 17 5 
to drop the converſation, and ſaying he ſhould walk 1 
out to dinner, he took his way to the coffee-houſe 1 
much frequented by military men near St. James's, 3 
where he hoped to 2 of Warwick, 547 
as well as to learn whether the General (whom he 
| dared 3 
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dared not mention to his mother leaſt it ſhould oc- 
eafton enquiries about Iſabella which he could not 
anſwer,) had conſoled himſelf with ſome other 
young woman, for his cruel mortification in re- 
gard to Iſabella, and had avenged himſelf by diſin- 
— his nephew for his having taken her from 

um. . 

He met ſeveral of his old acquaintance, one of 
whom willingly gave him all the information 
he wanted about his commiſſion, — but told him, 
that he could not, he thought, diſpoſe of it with- 
out applying to General Tracy, from whoſe hands 
he received it. — This Orlando determined to do, 


and as he was impatient to be at ſome _—_— he 
lace. 


went immediately to his houſe in Groſvenor 

It happened that the General who was now al- 
molt always a martyr to the gout, had given orders 
to be denied to every body who might chance to 
call, except two perſons whom he named, and for 
one of whom, the man who opened the door, and 
who had lately come into the houſe, miſtook Or- 
lando, who was therefore uſhered up ſtairs where in 
2 magnificent room the General fat in a great chair 


ſupported by pillows, and his limbs wrapped in 
flanneL—Orlando was much altered, and the Ge- 


neral was near-ſighted; ſo that he was obliged to 


approach and to announce himſelf. _——Forgettin 
for a moment his difabled limbs, Tracy almoſ 
ſtarted out of his chair; but then recollecting pro- 


bably, that a man of faſhion ſhould never ſuffer 


himſelf to appear diſcompoſed at any thing, he re- 
covered himſelf, and coldly defired Orlando to fit 
down, Orlando, affected by ſeeing a man, whom 
he had laſt met with his father; entered, in a mild 
and low voice into. a little hiſtory of his adven- 


denz the parole be bad given Which prechds t 
him from ſerving during the preſent war, and 8 
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wiſh therefore, to transfer his commiſſion to ſome 


one who might not be undgg the ſame diidvantages. 


+>. General Tracy heard him with repulſive indif- 
ference, and then ſaid, “ Well, fir | - the com- 


miſſion r and you are perfectly at liberty to 
keep or diſpoſe of it; — I am very far from mean 
ing to trouble you with my advice; but as your 


expectations of Mrs. Rayland's fortune are all diſ- 


appointed, I ſhould have ſuppoſed a profeſſion might 
have been. found uſeful to you. — However, fir, you 
are the beſt judge.—The commiſſion is. yours, —L 
am ſorry I am too much indiſpoſed to have the 
pleaſure of your company any longer, and I wifh 
you a good day; — he then rang, and his valet ap- 
pearing, he bade him open the door. 

Orlando thus diſmiſſed, retired in anger which 
he had no means of venting, and went back to the 
coffee-houſe where his friend waited for him, to 
whom he forbore however to ſpeak of Tracy's be- 
haviour ;, becauſe he could not but feel, that, if he 
believed him, as he probably did, concerned in the 
elopement of Iſabella with Warwick, he had ſome 
grounds for his reſentment; reſentment, which 
when Orlando reflected on his humiliation, and his 
being now tormented with bodily infirmities, he 


was too. generous not to forgive. His friend, a 


lieutenant in the 51ſt. now accompanied him to the 
office of an agent to treat about his commiſſion, 
and as. they went, related to him that it was now 
believed at the war- office, Warwick had periſhed 
at ſea; as there never was an inſtance of a man's 
being miſſing for ſo many months, —and that had 
he been taken priſoner by an American or French 
privateer, and carried to. ſome of their places of 


rendezvous, he would before now have written 
home; or he would have been exchanged. — This 


anpeared but too probable, but ſtill Orlando in re- 


collecting how he had been ſituated himſelf, enter- 


tained 
4 | 
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be enabled to aſſiſt his mother, but to keep 


1499 
tained a faint hope that they might yet hear of his 
friend and his ſiſter; though the dangers and dif- 
ficulties to which the latter might have been ex- 
poſed, made him tremble. Having put his buſi- 
neſs in the proper train, he returned home, me- 
ditating as he went on all the ſtrange and diſa- 
greeable circumſtances that had happened ſince he 
uſed to traverſe theſe ſtreets with Warwick, who 
had lodgings in Bond- ſtreet.— All the ſcenes he 
had paſſed through aroſe in ſucceſſion in his mind; 
and that, for the firſt time ſince his arrival in Eng- 


land, for the ſhocks he had received on his arrival 


at Rayland-Hall, and by hearing of the death of 
his father, had for a while abſorbed all other recol- 
lections. — He now conſidered that when his com- 
miſſion was diſpoſed of, his whole fortune would 
be only between three and four hundred pounds ; 

et with the ſanguine ſpirit of a young man, which 
his former ſevere diſappointments had not checked, 
he believed that with a ſum ſo moderate, he could 
by dint of perſeverance and induſtry, find ſome re- 
putable employment, by which he might not 2 
a wife: 
as he was reſolved the moment he could find Mo- 


nimia to marry her, —and in this only he thought 


he might be forgiven for not conſulting his mo- 
ther, to his duty and affection towards whom, he 
never meant that any other attachment ſhould be 
injurious. He had not yet had time to talk of 
the law-ſuit which he heard Philip had inſtituted 
for the recovery of the Rayland eſtate, but he had 
in the evening an opportunity of enquiring about 
it of Selina, and heard that it now languiſhed 
partly for want of money, and partly through 
Philip's neglect, — who had of late again diſap- 
peared, and therefore nothing was likely to be 
made of the ſuit, 

Orlando 
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Orlando enquired againſt whom, and on what 
grounds it was begun; — and learned, tho' Selina 
did not very clearly underſtand the terms, that it 
was againſt the Reverend Body who claimed the 
eſtate; one of whom, (Doctor Hollybourn,) had 
adminiſtered as executor; becauſe the will nomi- 
nated to that office the Dean of the dioceſe for the 
time being (to which the doctor had ſucceeded a 
few days only before Mrs. Rayland's death,) and 
that there was not only a ſuit at Common Law, 
but in Chancery. 

As there was great reaſon to believe that there 
was another will entirely in his favour, which had 
bzen either ſecreted or deſtroyed, — Orlando de- 
termined to attempt diſcovering this, and got a re- 
commendation from his friend the lieutenant, (for 
he was too much diſguſted by the reception he met 
with from Mr. W oodford to trouble him again, ) to a 
young attorney before whom he had laid the affair, 
and who gave him great encouragement to purſue it. 

But the occupation in which this engaged him 
or in which he was engaged by the ſale of his com- 
miſſion, that was now within a few days complet- 
ed; could not for a moment detach his mind from 
thoſe fears which continually haunted him for Mo- 
nimia,—He waited with anxiety for the anſwer he 
expected from Wincheſter, which he hoped to have, 
as he had very earneſtly preſt for it, by the return of 
the poſt, —But that and another another poſt arrived 
without any letter; and he wrote again; waited 
again three days; and was again diſappointed of an 
anſwer, —He now determined to go down himſelf, 
and find out the woman from whom Selina had re- 
ceived the information of Monimia's removal ; but 
the day on which he had hired an horſe, and was on 
the point of ſetting out fot that place; he was viſited 


by a man of between fifty and ſixty; who ſent in his | 


name in great form: as Mr. Roker. 
f 


1 
- If a painter had occaſion to put upon his canvas a 
ſigure that ſhould give an horrible idea of the worſt, 
meaneſt, and moſt obnoxious paſſions—and to re- 
preſent the moſt deteſtable character in Pandemo- 
nium, where, on the brow, villainy ſits enjoying 
the: miſery it occaſions; where every raſcal's vice, 
concealed by cowardice and cunning, are mingled 
with arrogance. malice, and cruelty ; where a noſe, 
the rival of Bardolph's, depends over a mouth, 
grinning horribly a ghaftly ſmile, ”—and ſcornful 
eyes aſkance ſeems to be watching with inverted 
looks, the birth of tricks and chicane as they ariſe in 
the brain; this fiend looking wretch would have 
been a fine ſtudy. His ſhambling figure appeared 
to have been repaired with ftraw and rags fince it 
had ſuffered depredations on a well-earned gibbet— 
A figure more adapted to the purpoſe of ſcaring 
crows, was never exhibited in former days as Guy 
Vaux, the Pope, or the Pretender; nor of late as 
ſome obnoxious placeman, by the fewimi/h multitude; | 
nor even as that of ſome ar writer of poli- 
ticks; where beef and beer and blue ribands are 
given away to the then diſtinguiſhing and loyal peo- 
ple, to warm their zeal againſt the pernicious doc- 
trine of © the rights of man ”—Orlando, who ex- 
pected to ſee a fort of Mr. Dowling + enter, was 
ſomewhat ſurprized to behold this reptile, who ſtalk- 
ing up cloſe to him, put his noſe almoſt in his face, 
and then in a ſonorous voice ſaid 
« Your name, fir, is Somerive ” 
4 ſuppoſe you know it is,” replied Orlando, 
& ſince you come to ſeek me by it.” 
- © You wrote fir to my nephew's wife, Mrs. 
_ Rachel Roker — Well fir, and I expected Mrs: 
Rachel Roker would have anſwered my letter.” 
No fir—we make it a rule never to = our 
names to any thing We deſire to know fir g 
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reaſons for writing—T call, fir, on behalf of Mrs. 
Rachel Roker; you aſk after a young woman, fir; 
tho' we never do give anſwers to matters ſo irreve- 
lantz my client, that is my niece—Mrs. Rachel 
Roker, does hereby inform you, that ſhe, the ſaid 
Rachel“ 

Orlando, anxious as he was, and trembling in the 
expectation of hearing ſomething of Monimia, 
could not check his indignation and impatience 
« Your niece, your client, what is all this to me?“ 
ſaid he, “ Sir,” cried the fiend, &“ have patience if 
you pleaſe I go on in this matter according to the 
due courſe; and ſuch as I always obſerve in all my 
buſineſs, whether it relates to Ar John Winnerton 
Weezle, Baronet, my very worthy client, or any 
other #4 | 

Now Sir,—Nay Sir, (ſeeing Orlando about to 
ſpeak) Nay, Sir, hear me—and when I have done, 
Sir, you ſhall ſpeak in turn.“ 

« You will be pleaſed then, ſaid Orlando, to be 
brief, as patience is not my forte.” 

He felt much diſpoſed to prove this aſſertion by 
turning the fellow down ſtairs, but recollecting that 
he might thus loſe all trace of Monimia, which her 
aunt might otherwiſe afford him, he checked him- 
ſelf; and the man proceeded in, an harangue of 
ſome length, tending to give an high opinion of his 
abilities, and of his ſkill in conducting cauſes—lay- 
ing much ſtreſs on the confidence with which 
was treated by Sir John Winnerton Weezle, Baro- 
net, and his brother, Thomas Weezle, Efquire, 
who ſeemed to have taken, from their rank, great 
hold on hig imagination, and he at length concluded 
with ſaying that the girl Orlando enquired after, 
had behaved moſt ungratefully to his niece, Mrs. 
Rachel Roker, and had contemptuouſly refuſed: to 
marry advantageouſly—to a baronet, a man of great 


rank, Sir John Berkely Belgrave, Baronet, an ac- 
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quaintance of his client and very good friend, Sir 
John Winnerton Weezle, Baronet, and Thomas 
Weezle, Eſquire, his brother —wherefore Mrs. 
Rachel Roker had diſcarded her; and the perſon to 
whom ſhe was bound apprentice, was now a pri- 
ſoner for debt in ſome of the London priſons, and 
this girl had left her for another ſervice, nobody 
knowing whither ſhe was gone. 

This account almoſt drove Orlando to diſtracti- 
on, from the man's coming himſelf on a meſſage 
with which he had ſo little to do; and from ſeveral 
other obſervations he made while he was talking, it 
ſeemed as if he had ſome particular reaſon for wiſh- 
ing to putan end to all farther enquiry on the part 
of Orlando, who now ſtifling his Cackation, aſked 
if he could not ſee Mrs. Roker, formerly Mrs. Len- 
nard—the attorney ſaid no, that ſhe was not only at 
a great diſtance from London, but kept her bed and 
ſaw nobody.—In the courſe of theſe enquiries, 
which he now. inſiſted upon ſome anſwer to, he 
found, that this Roker and his nephew were em- 
ployed by the reverend body of clergy to defend 
their right to the Rayland eſtate, againſt Philip 
Somerive—and it was eaſy to ſee that the arrival of 
Orlando in England, was the thing in, the world 
theſe worthy gentlemen the leaſt expected and the 
leaſt wiſhed. | 

When this hateful being was gone, Orlando, 
after a moment's reflection, reſolved upon viſiting 
all thoſe, receptacles of miſery in London, where po- 
verty 1s — — by loſs of liberty, and where, in a 
land eminent for its humanity, many thouſands ei- 
ther periſh, or are rendered by confinement and deſ- 
peration, unfit to return to ſociety ;—where vice and 
misfortune are confounded, and patient wretched- 
- neſs, languiſhes, unpitied, unrelieved, unknown— 
while villainy ſhews, that if there is money to ſup- 
port it, it will triumph in deſpite. of puniſhment.— 
Selina knew the name of the perſon, Mrs, Newill, 


to 


„„ 
to whom Monimia had been conſigned, and Orlando 
making a memorandum of it in his pocket-book, 
with ſuch other circumſtances as might lead to a diſ- 
covery, ſet out on his melancholy ſearch. 

He had now been near a fortnight in London, and 
had in a great meaſure recovered his looks —ſo that 
he was no longer a ſtranger to the few acquaintance 
he had; and his mother beheld with ſatisfaction, the 
fame Orlando on whoſe fine figure and ingenuous 
countenance, ſhe had formerly ſo fondly prided 
herſelf. | | 

His firſt viſit was to the Fleet Priſon, he enquir- 
ed of every one likely to inform him, if the perſon 
whom he named to them was there, but miſtruſt 
ſeemed univerſal in that ſcene of legal wretchedneſs ; 
and with an heart bleeding at the thoughts of there 
being ſuch complicated miſeries, and that man had 
the power to inflict them on his fellow creatures, he 
almoſt wiſhed himſelf again among the cypreſs 
iwamps, and pathleſs woods of uncultivated Ame- 
rica, that he might fly from the legal crimes, to which 
ſuch ſcenes were owing, when indulging this 
mournfu] train of thought, he quitted the priſon, 
and walked ſlowly up Holborn-hill, | 

There was a croud juſt before he reached St. 
Andrew's church, and ſeveral coaches ſtood at the 
door of an haberdaſher's ſhop: in making his way 
by them, a female figure very ſmartly and ſomewhat 
tawdrily dreſſed, took his arm and cried, “ Ah Sir! 
. name is Mr. Orlando Somerive, “It is 
indeed,” -—replied Orlando“ but I don't know, 
Madam, how I deſerve the honor of your being ac- 
quainted with it.” | 

„What, have you forgot me then,” —ſaid the 
lady, Ns Lord, how ſoon old acquaintance are for- 
got! | | 1 
Orlando then thought he knew the voice, and 
had ſome recollection of the face — but he {till heſi- 
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tated, unable to remember where he had heard or 
ſeen either.—< Have you far to go?“ ſaid ſhe—ſtill 
detaining him“ I have a carriage here, and can 
put you down—Lord ! why have you really forgot 
Betſy Richards?“ | 

Orlando now immediately recollected his former 
acquaintance, and what he had heard of her being 
entertained as a miſtreſs by Philip, occurred to him: 
as he had been very ſolicitous ever ſince his return, 
to ſee his brother, he now eagerly enquired where 
he was—< Ah! Lord,” cried the girl ſhaking her 
head“ I have but very fo fo news to tell you about 
him; that's the truth—but, dear me, one can't talk 
of them ſort of things in the ſtreet—why I ſhar't 
bite you, Sir—You may as well get into the coach 
with me.” —Orlando, tho? unwilling to be ſeen 
with ſuch a companion, yet, on finding ſhe could 
give him ſome information of his brother, deter- 
mined to accept the offer—and the lady—who cal- 
led herſelf Mrs. Filmer, then ordered her carriage to 
advance ; and Orlando ſeated himſelf by- her, in an 
hired chariot, with a black boy in a turban, and 
- feathers behind. 

Tho? he was perſuaded nobody knew him, he 
was very much aſhamed of the equipage ; but ap- 
plying himſelf immediately to learn of his fair com- 
panion, what he ſo much wiſhed to know, he liſten- 
ed to her very attentively ; and after ſome circum- 
locution in a ſtyle peculiar to herſelf, he heard with 
inexpreſſible concern, that his brother Philip was a 
priſoner for a debt of an hundred and twenty 
pounds, in the place he had juſt been viſiting—and 
that Mrs. Filmer, tho' now under the protection of 
another perſon, yet retained ſo much recollection of 
her firſt ſeducer, and ſo much gratitude for the ſums 
he had laviſhed upon her ; that ſhe had that morn-. 
ing been to viſit him, and only ſtopped 'in Holborn 
to make ſome purchaſes, before ſhe went to, her 
lodgings in Charlotte-ſtreet, 1 

Orlando 
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Orlando could not bear to hear that his unhappy 
brother was in ſuch a place, without going immedi- 
ately to him. He ſtaid _ therefore a moment lon- 
ger, to enquire of Mrs. 
ſhe was inthe country with his brother (for they had 
not long before, ſhe ſaid, been down at Stockton's 
together) heard what was become of Monimia ?— 
She would have rallied him on his conſtancy, but 
he could not a moment endure to be trifled with ; 
and finding ſhe knew nothing of importance, he 
ſaid he recollected ſome material buſineſs in the 
city, whither he muſt return, then ſtopping the 
chariot, he wiſhed her a good day; and haſtened 
back to the Fleet priſon. 

On enquiring for the perſon he wanted, he till 
found ſome difficulty in being admitted to him, but 
on ſignifying that he was brother to Mr. Somerive, 
which his reſemblance to him immediately con- 
firmed, a turnkey, to whom he gave a ſhilling, 
walked before him to the apartment where Philip 
was confined. 

On his entrance, the neglected and altered figure 
of his brother, ſtruck him with the deepeſt con- 
cern He was fitting at picquet with another Pri- 
ſoner; on a dirty table, where ſome empty porter 
pots, ſeemed to ſignify that they had lately taken 
their dinner Philip hardly looked up, and Orlando 
ſtood a moment unnoticed, till the man who was 
with him, cried—« Why ſquire? here's your ho- 
nour's brother.“ 

The devil it is,” replied Philip by the Lord, 
the——but——let me ſee it is he—why haſt 
had a reſurrection, my honeſt Roland? thou wert 
killed and ſcalped I thought by the Cherokees.” 

« Falmoſt with I had, Philip,” anſwered Orlando, 
_ *for I think I ſhould have preferred death to what I 
now ſee.” 


« Why 


ilmer, if ſhe had, when 
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« Why, to be ſure, pleaſanter ſights may be ſeen, 
if a man is in luck —for example, it would have 
deen pleaſanter for thee to have come home maſter 
of Rayland-hall—Eh ! Sir knight!“ 

« Good God,” exclaimed Orlando, « will you 
never, my brother, be reaſonable ?!—Will you never 
believe that, notwithſtanding your repeated un- 
kindneſs to me, I can never conſider you otherwiſe 
than as my brother, and can have no motive in com- 
ing hither, but to do you good. 

« And what good can'ſt do me ?—Can'ſt let me 
out of this cage ?—Haſt brought any money from 
the Yankies—any plunder, my little ſoldier ?— 
Can'ſt lend me the ready to pay this confounded 
debt.” | 

The perſon who was with Orlando, now ſuppo- 
ling they might be upon buſineſs, left them together: 
and Philip, finding from the generous earneftneſs 
of Orlando, that tho* he had very little money, (in 
fact no more than the price of his commiſſion, 
which he was to receive in a few days) he was 
willing to pay his debt, and to ſhare with him 
all that he ſhould then have left ; began to grow 
more civil to his brother, and did not refuſe to lay 


before him, (tho? his pride ſeemed cruelly mortified 


as he did it,) the ſtate of his affairs. 
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Tn E unfortunate brother of Orlando now re- 0 ; 
lated ts. him, that tho' his actual debts amounted Well 
to much more: — What he was at preſent confined 1118 
for was not more than ninety pounds; and his arreſt 9 4 
was at the ſuit of the very attorney he had been per- $3 
ſuaded by Stockton to employ, a young and inexperi- Mm 
enced man; who having, without knowing what by 
he was about, led his client into heavy expences 1 5 
had been, as it ſeemed, bribed by Roker to aban- Ih 


don him; and now, without returning his papers, 
had arreſted him; Orlando, inexperienced as he 
{till was in the miſerable chicane with, which our 


laws are diſgraced and counteracted; yet knew that 1984 
this could not be right, and that ſome means 34 
might be found to procure at leaſt the papers 10 
ſuch a man detained.— This he promiſed his bro- 5 þ 
ther he would do; and take every neceſſary mea- "0&2 


ſure for his ſpeedy releaſe. — He then gave Phi- 1 


lip all the money he had in his pocket, and 4 
leaving him with an heavy heart, returned Lk 
; : I 79 

home, not only diſappointed in his ſearch af- Pa 9 4g 
3 . * Le 

ter Monimia, but that diſappointment embittered 9 
by the diſcovery he had made of his brother's ſitu- 4 
ation, whom, now that he was in diſtreſs, and in 
priſon, Orlando forgave for all the calamities he * 
had brought on his family, and for all the ill offices . 
which 1 

* p 1 7 

„ * 

| 3 


| (_ 360 } 
which jealouſy had excited him to be guilty of 
againſt himſelf. 

Yet to his mother he dared not ſpeak of Philip, 
for though ſhe at preſent ſuffered extreme anguiſh 
in believing her ſon had forſaken her, after hav- 
ing fo r contributed to the diſperſion and ruin 
of his family; ſhe would, he knew, be quite over- 
whelmed by tlie intelligence that he was in pri- 


ſon.— She had already in bitterneſs of heart expe- 
rienced | 


« FHmv harper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
« To have a thankleſs child.” 


But ſtill that half broken heart, had all the tender- 
neſs of a mother within it, for this her eldeſt 
child; on whom during his early years her fondeſt 
affection was fhxed ;—and Orlando well knew that 
the miſery he had thus brought upon himſelf, 
would add an incurable wound to thoſe which his 
mother had already received. : 

But though he endeavoured to_conceal the ex- 
treme dejection of his ſpirits on his return, his mo- 
ther immediately perceived that ſomething had more 
than uſual diſturbed him. He told her, however, 
in anſwer to her anxious enquiries, that he had 
been embarraſſed by the delays of office in regard 
to the fale of his commiſſion; and as ſoon as he 
could quit her, without exciting anew her appre- 


hegnſions, he left the houſe, and ſet out to execute, 


das far as he could that evening, his promiſe to his 
brother, telling his mother and his ſiſters that he 
ſhould not be home to ſupper. 

Baffled in his firſt attempt to find Mrs. Newill, 
who was the only perſon from whom he could hope 
to hear any intelligence of Monimia, new terrors 
aſſailed him,—and he thought that amidſt the moſt 
dreary hours he had paſſed in the wilds of A 
an 


6 


and among men who have little more rationality than 
the animals of their deſerts, he had never ſuffered 
ſuch wretchedneſs as he now felt; for then, though 
he was expoſed to almoſt every perſonal inconve- 
nience, and uncertain whether he ſhould ever again 
reviſit his native country, he fancied Monimia was 
in ſafety; but now, every evil that could ſurround 
defenceleſs innocence and unprotected beauty, were 
inceſſantly repreſented to his imagination, and in 
proportion as time elapſed without his being 
able to gain any intelligence of her, his deſpair 
became intolerable. — Yet other duties, indiſpen- 
ſable duties, demanded his attention, and interrupt- 
ed his purſuit, which alone could relieve his mind, 
by keeping alive his hopes of finding her. 

His new friend, the young attorney, whoſe name 
was Carr, told him that he would inſtantly ſet 
about procuring the releaſe of his brother Philip; 
and if, as he believed, any illegal proceeding- had 
occurred in his confinement, Fiſherton the at- 
torney, who was the cauſe of it, would perhaps, 
be compelled by a little ſpirit, to lower his de- 
mands, —< I know this man well,” ſaid Carr. 
and know that nothing but his impudence can 
equal his ignorance.— That other honor to our pro- 
feſſion, Roker, is well verſed in chicane, and knows 
more of the law, or rather of its abuſe, than an ho- 
neſt man would wiſh -to know; but Fiſherton 
is ſo ignorant, that while his laviſh expences con- 
tinually reduce him to neceſſities that drive him 
into bold attempts at robbery ; his ſkill in ma- 
naging them is ſo inferior, that he is almoſt al- 
_ baffled: and has been more than once ex- 
po ed nes 


« How then does he contrive to live,” ſaid, 
Orlando, —< I learn from Philip, that he has an 


houſe in town, another in the country, and enter- 
tains his clients ſplendidly at both, and that in his 
5 common 
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common diſcourſe, he talks as if he was a man of 
great property.“ — | | 

« Oh, as to that, anſwered Mr. Carr, “ he has 
had a conteſted election for a weſtern borough to 
carry on for a Nabob; and ſince a proceſs to defend 
for the ſame mop perſonage in Doctors Commons. 
— This comfortable client has been ſuppoſed his prin- 
Cipal ſupport for ſome time; and it is wonderful how 
his wild boaſting, in which there is not a ſyllable of 
truth, impoſes upon the world. He is ſuch a man 
as Shakeſpeare ſomewhere deſcribes. 

« A gentleman who loves to hear himſelf talk, 
and will ſpeak more in an hour than he'll tand to 
in a month.” I am heartily ſorry your brother has 
got into the hands and into the debt of this yelp- 


ing fellow; who even if he could prevail upon 


himſelf to be honeſt, is always from ignorance on 
a wrong ſcent. However, we muſt get him out 
of ſo ſad a ſcrape as well as we can; and as all 
your elder brother's proceedings have been wrong, 
.and will only mar ours, ſince that wretched Roker 
has purchaſed his ſalicitor (for every petty fogging 


fellow is now not an attorney, but a ſolicitor,) we 


muſt begin again, and file a bill of diſcovery a- 
gainſt the younger Roker and his wife.” — 
Orlando then preſſed his friend, (whom he 
thought to be a man of talents, and who had all 
the appearance of being honeſt without profeſſing 
it,) to ſet about the releaſe of his brother immedi- 
ately.— This he willingly agreed to, and ſaid he 
would inſtantly go out about it to one of the per- 
ſons a, who; lived alſo in Clement's Inn. 
I ſhall hot be gone a quarter of an hour,“ ſaid 
Carr,.“ perhaps you would like to ſtay till m 
return ʒz— here's a news- paper.— if you will __ 
elf with that, but books I have none, but 


w books, which I ſuppoſe you have no taſte for. 
Orlando aſſured him that his mind was not > 
| Nate 


3 


1 
ſtate to receive amuſement from any of the uſual 
reſources, and intreated him to go inſtantly about 


Philip's buſineſs, and allow him to wait in his 


chambers till his return. | | 
Carr departed, and Orlando fat for a moment, 

his eyes fixed on the fire in ſad contemplation, of 

which Monimia was the principal object. — The 


clerk brought him in candles (for he and Carr 


had converſed by fire light,) and the news- paper,. 


but he was too much occupied by his private dif- 
treſſes to be able to attend to public occurrences, 
intereſting as they were at that period to every 
Engliſhman, and particularly to one who had ſeen 
what Orlando had ſeen of the war, then raging 
with new violence in America,—He read, how- 
ever, in a lingering expectation of hearing of War- 
wick, which never wholly forſook him, the liſt of 
the killed and wounded in an engagement, or ra- 
ther a ſkirmiſh, which was related in that paper; 


and when he read that the American ſoldiers, 


fighting in defence of. their liberties. (all of thoſe 
rights which his campaign as a Britiſh: officer, had 
not made him forget, were the moſt ſacred to an 
Engli/hman,) had marked their route from the blood 
which had flowed from their naked feet in walk- 
ing over the frozen ground; his heart felt for the 
* ſufferings of the oppreſſed, —and for the honour 
of the oppreſlors. | 

But from the contemplation. of both, his pri- 
vate miſeries recalled: him,—and he got up. to put 
down the news-paper 'on a long deſk that was in 
the room, when caſting his eye accidentally on 
ſome of the bundles of 
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* The peruſal of the Hiſtory of the American Revolution, by 


Ramſay, is humbly recommended to thoſe Engliſhmen who doubt, 


whether in defence of their freedom, any other nation bur their 
con will fight, or conquer, ; 
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684) 
ſhaw v. Fleming.” The name of Fleming in- 
ſtantly brought to his mind, his regretted friend 
the lieutenant, and his heart as inſtantly reproach- 
ed him with breach of promiſe, and want of in- 
ratitude, in not having ſooner, enquired after the 
amily of the lieutenant, who had with his laſt breath 
recommended them to his friendſhip.— Nor could 
he forgive himſelf for his neglect, though à mind 
of lefs generous ſenfibility might eaſily have found 
excuſes, in the — of more immediate 
claims and family diſtreſſes, which had overwhelmed 

him on his return to England. 

When Carr returned, he gave to Orlando a 
more favourable account of his miſſion than he 
had expected, and as ſoon as they had agreed up- 
on what was to be done the next day, to haſten to 
the liberation of Philip Somerive ; Orlando aſked 
him if he had a client of the name of Flem- 
ing? 

Tarr replied that he had, and that ſhe was a 
widow who was under very melancholy circum- 
ſtances : «© Her hufband,” added he, was a lieu- 
tenant, killed in America, and ſhe has nothing, or 
very little more than her penſion to live upon, — 
with five children, all young; and is beſides involv- 
ed in a ſuit by the villainy of ſome of her huſ- 
1 band's relations, which I am defending for her.” 
4 | Good God,” —cried Orlando,” it is the widow 
*þþ of my dear old friend, — whoſe laſt breath left his 

| gallant boſom as he, graſping my hand, while I 
knelt on the ground, ſtained with the blood which 
flowed in torrents from his breaſt, bade me be a 

friend taghis poor vyife, to his orphan children! — 

And I have neglected this; ſhamefully. neglected 
it; and have ſelfiſnly ſuffered my own ſorrows to 

abſorb me quite, — Where do Mrs. Fleming and 

her family live? Where can I ſee them ?—if they 
are in town I will go to them this evening.” — 


Carr, 
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Carr ſmiled at the vehemence of his young 
friend, and faid, —< What pity it is, Somerive, 
that ſuch an heart as your's ſhould ever loſe 
this amiable warmth, and become hackneyed in the 
ways of men.” — | 5 

« I truſt,” anſwered Orlando, that it never will; 
but Carr, you do not anſwer my queſtion ?—« Does 
Mrs. Fleming reſide in London?“ — | 

« No,” replied Carr, “ She is at preſent near 
Chriſt-church, in Hampſhire; where a friend has 
lent her a cottage, for ſhe is by no means in a fi- 
tuation to pay rent for ſuch an houſe as her family 
requires.” Orlando then taking an exact direction, 
determined to ſee the widow of his deccafed friend, 
as ſoon as he had vifited the other priſons of the 
metropolis in ſearch of Mrs. Newill. 

'The following day, therefore, after paſſing ſome 
time with his brother, who appeared ſatisfied with 
the proſpect of his immediate releaſe, he went to 
the King's-Bench prifon, and his enquiry there 
being fruitleſs, to the other receptacles of the un- 
happy debtor ; but no ſuch perſon as a Mrs. New- 
ill was to be heard of, and Orlando returned in 
deeper deſpair than ever. | 

In two days, the ſpirit and affiduity of Mr. 
Carr had been fo effectually exerted, that Philip 
Somerive was releaſed ; but at the expence to Or- 


lando of ſomewhat upwards of an hundred 


pounds, including the fees which are on theſe 
occaſions paid to the Satellites of our excellent 
law; nor would the ſum have been ſo moderate, 
but from the exertions - of Carr, and his threats 
of expoſing the conduct of Fiſherton, Orlando 
fetched his brother away in a hackney coach, to a 
lodging he had provided for him; where he ſup- 
plied him with preſent money; and where he hop- 
ed he ſhould be able to ſupport him til! ſomething, 
— though he knew not what, — ſhould happen to 

give 
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op a fortunate turn to the affairs of their fa- 
Philip was penſive, ſilent, and as Orlando hoped, 
penitent.— He had not as yet ſpoken of him to his 
mother, and though the circumſtances that would 
have moſt ſenſibly afflicted: her, were now at an 
end; Orlando, who faw his mother in that ſtate of 
ſpirits, -which even the ſudden opening of a door, 
or any unexpected noiſe were ſufficient to overſet, 
dared not yet aſk her to receive and forgive a ſon, 
who though ſhe till loved him, had given. her fo 
much cauſe of complaint, —as well ſince as before 
his father's death. — The whole fortune of Orlando 
was now reduced to about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, for his commiſſion did not produce him 
quite four.— On this fortune, however, he was 
{till bent on marrying Monimia if he could find 
her, and of truſting to Providence for the reſt, — 
A few more mornings were ſtill paſſed in fruitleſs 
reſearch.— It was now the beginning of January; 
and this beginning of term his bill was to be filed 
againſt the perſons who were ſuppoſed to have any 
knowledge of Mrs. Rayland's having made another 
and a ſubſequent will. — It was in ſearch of theſe 
people, of the ſervants who had lived with her 
at the time of her death ; and of the lawyers who 
had made the will, that he was now compelled for 
many days longer to. employ himſelf. — Every 
hour encreaſing the agony. of mind with which 
he thought on the fate of Monimia, while all the 
conſolation he had was in talking of her to Selina, 
if he could-at any time ſteal an hour with her 
alone. On theſe occaſions he wearied himſelf 
with conjecture as to what was become of her,— 
repeated the fame queſtions on which he had al- 
ready been often ſatisfied; and imagined new means 
of tracing her; which when he purſued, ſerved 

only to renew his diſappointment and regret. : 
: t 


1 

At length having learned that the lawyer who 
made the will was dead; and his clerk who had 
accompanied him to Rayland Hall, ſettled at a 
town in Wiltſhire, he refolved the advice of 
Carr to go thither in ſearch: of him, and then to 
viſit the village near Chriſt-church, where irs. 
Fleming and her family reſided. —He communi- 
cated this ſcheme to his mother, who, while ſhe 
allowed the neceflity of his finding a perſon whoſe 
evidence might be ſo very material to him, could 
hardly prevail upon herſelf to let him $9 for ten 
days from her; for ſo long he imagined it would 
be before he could return. 185 

At length he fixed the day with her approbation; 
hired an horſe for the journey, and took leave of 
his mother and ſiſters.—He then viſited Philip, 
whom he found in a very ſilent and as he thought, 
ſomewhat ſullen mood — He gave him a ten pound 
bank note, as he complained of his being without 
money; and in depreſſed ſpirits with hardly a 
glimpſe of hope to chear his melancholy way, he 
began his route. | | 

'The weather was ſevere; but on the firſt night 
of his journey a deep ſnow threatened. to render 
his progreſs more ſlow—and compelled him to ſtay 
till a late hour of the day, that the road might be 
beaten—for all was now' a pathleſs plain—and he 
was a ftranger to the road.—About one o'clock 
however, he left the town where he had paſſed 
the night; and went flowly on—He was enured 
to the cold by his abode in America; and in no 
haſte to get to his inn, where nothing awaited him 
but a ſolitary ſupper and mournful reflections. 

Again he ran over in his mind, every poſſible cir- 


cumſtance that could rob him of Monimia—and 
awakened in his breaſt all the ſcorpions of diſtruſt, 


dread, and jealouſy—for whatever attempts he made 


to conquer ſo horrible an apprehenſion, it was to 
| | Six 
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Sir Fm Belgrave, and to the ſucceſs of his cruel 
artifices, that his fears moſt frequently pointed— 
and there were moments in which he thought that 
were a perſon before him, who could tell him all 
he ſo ſolicitouſly deſired to know, he ſhould not 
have courage to aſk; for ſhould he hear that Mo- 
nimia was loft by the infamous ſeduction of ſuch 
a man, he believed he ſhould die on the ſpot; or 
lofe his reaſon in the greatneſs of his ſorrow. 

It was between ten and eleven o'clock, in the 
evening of his ſecond day's journey, in a wild and 
moory country, where extenſive heaths ſeemed to 
ſpread without end before him, that he began to think 
it time to ſeek a lodging for the night—all around 
was dreary and filent, and blank, he thought, as his 
deſtiny—Yet he wiſhed the torpid ſenſation which 
being long expoſed to the cold had given to his limbs 
could reach his heart, which was too acutely ſen- 
ſible !—In the midſt of the uniform waſte, ſtood a 
ſmall village, the ruſtic inhabitants of which had 
long fince retired to their hard beds; and every 
thing was as quiet in their houſes, as it was around 
the little church that roſe beyond them. — Orlando 
would have enquired the diſtance to the next poſt 
town, but no human creature appeared—and he 
paſſed on; his thoughts, (as he compared their 
peaceful flumbers with the ftate of his own troubled 
mind, ) aſſuming a poetical form; in the following 


SON N E T. 


While thus I wander, chearleſs and unblſt, 
And find in change of place but change of pain; 
In tranquil fleep the village labourers reſt, 
And taſte repoſe which I purſue in vain ! 
Huſh'd Ts the hamlet now; and faintly gleam 
The dying embers from the caſement low 

Of thethatch'd cottage; while the moon's wan beam 


Lends a new luſtre to the dazzling ſnow, 5 
- "er 
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1 
O'er the cold waſte, amid the freezing night, 
Scarce heeding whither, deſolate I ſtray. 
For me, pale eye of evening, thy ſoft light 
Leads to no happy home; my weary way 
Ends but in dark viciſſitude of care: 


1 only fly from doubt—to meet deſpair l 


After being near an hour longer on his horſe, 
he arrived at Chippenham, where the lawyer lived, 
from whom he expected information; and going 
extremely fatigued to an inn, he ſent at an early 
hour the following morning to the perſon in quet- 
tion, who immediately came, and inviting him to his 
houſe for farther diſcuffion of the buſineſs in queſ- 
tion, he received him there with hoſpitality, and 
anſwered him with candor, 

This gentleman, whoſe name was Walterſon, 
informed him that it was very true, he being then 
clerk to a Mr. Lewes, accompanied his principal to 
Rayland Hall; where Mr. Lewes was cloſeted two 
days with Mrs. Rayland; after which he was called 
upon with another perſon, who he thought was a 
tenant or ſon to a tenant of Mrs. Rayland's, to wit- 
neſs it; but he did not hear the contents, or know 
what was afterwards done with the will ; relative to 
which every thing was conducted with the greateſt 
ſecrecy; thet he was employed to engroſs ſome other 
writings about one of Mrs. Rayland's farms; but 
that he never copied the will, or knew more of its 
contents than what paſſed in converſation between 
him and Mr. Lewes—who, as they travelled together 
to London afterwards, ſaid in going through the park, 
out at the north lodge; that he thought Rayland Hall 
one of the fineſt old places he had ever ſeen—and 
added ſpeaking of the Somerive family, “ and I am 


very glad that the old lady has determined to give it 
do the right heirs—becauſe Mr. Somerive is a very 


worthy man, and that younger ſon of his à fine 
young 
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ung fellow. That on ſome farther queſtions 
rom him (Mr. Walterſon,) Mr. Lewes ſpoke as 
if the bulk of the fortune was given to Mr. Or- 
lando Somerive. 1 
Orlando made minutes of what Mr. Walterſon 
ſaid, who aſſured him he would be ready at any 
time to give his teſtimony in a court of law; he 
in vain endeavoured to recollect the name of the 
perſon who was witneſs with him to the will- and 
whoſe information he adviſed Orlando by all means 
to procure, but he deſcribed him as a ſtout man 
between thirty and forty with a very florid complex- 
jon, and dark ſtraight hair; who was dreſſed like 
a ſubſtantial farmer.— Orlando having thanked Mr. 
Walterſon for all his civilities, and received grate- 
fully his advice for the conduct of the bulines, 
mounted his horſe and proceeded towards Saliſbury ; 
meditating ſometimes on the hope he had of obtain- 
ing a reſtitution of the Rayland eſtate, but oftener 
on Monimia, for whoſe ſake more than his own 
he wiſhed- to poſſeſs it. . 
His journey, almoſt acroſs the whole county of 
. Wilts, was long, and rendered particularly tedious 
by the viciſsitudes of froſt and thaw, that had pre- 
vailed for: ſome days, which had made the roads, 
rer the ſnow half diſſolved had been again 
ſuddenly frozen, ) fo dangerous, that he was often 
under the neceflity of leading his horſe for many 
miles together. 40 
He propoſed after viſiting Mrs. Fleming, to 
croſs the country to Rayland Hall; and whatever 
pain it might coſt him again to reviſit thoſe ſcenes 
of his former happineſs, to diſcover if poſſible the 
perſon whom Walterſon deſcribed as having with 
him witneſſed Mrs. Rayland's will. —He ſuddenly 
recollected that in his way he ſhould be within. a 
few miles of the reſidence of Mrs. Lennard, for 
ſo he called her, forgetting at that moment her 
change 
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change of name, and that it could at leaft do no 90 
harm if he ſaw her, and endeavoured to find in her (ot 


converſation, if not from her candor, ſomething =* 
which might lend him a clue for the diſcovery of 4 
Monimia, | 4 


C HA P. VII. 


Ar Saliſbury Orlando determined to make ſome ) 

ſlight alteration in his plan; and inſtead of going j ; 
from thence to Chrift-church, to go firſt into the 

more eaſtern part of Hampſhire to the refidence of | 

Mrs. Roker; for though this would make his jour- G 

ney conſiderably longer, yet having now ſeized the 9 ; 
idea that by this viſit ſome intelligence might be f 
obtained =" Monimia, every other - conſideration 
yielded to that hope—Somewhat cheared by it, re- 
mote and uncertain as it was, he traverſed the ibs 
dreary flat of Saliſbury plain, and by the evening 75 
arrived at Wincheſter, where he vainly enquired BY 
for that relation of Mrs. Newill's (the perſon with 
whom Monimia was placed,) who had given his N 
ſiſter Selina all the intelligence ſhe had ever re- 7 
ceived of her Nobody knew or wiſhed to aid his 1 

ſearch, after an obſcure woman who had probably Wa 


; 
been only a lodger in the place; and with an heart fb 


ſinking under the diſappointments he had already 155 j 
experienced, and thoſe he yet feared, he proceeded ol 
to Alresford, near which town was ſituated the 
eſtate Mrs. Rayland had given her old companion, "io 
and which ſhe had fo worthily beſtowed on Mr. of 
Roker the younger. 

. 


1 


It was about one o'clock, when Orlando found 
the place; a red brick houſe; with a court before 
it, and a garden walled behind, on the banks of 
the Itching. This had been a farm-houſe, but had 
been ſmartened and new caſed by Mr. Roker, who 
aſſuming all the dignity of a man of landed proper- 
ty, was no longer the aſſiſtant ſteward, or the 
humbly aſſiduous attorney; but a juſtice of the 
peace; and an e title which he held the 
more tenaciouſly, as he ſuſpected that it was be- 
lieved by other eſquires, that he had no right to it. 
He was not indeed very eminent either for morals 
or manners, but he was a man of property, and a 
thriving man in the world; and his neighbours 
were not therefore diſpoſed to trouble themſelves ei- 
ther with one or the other.—As he ſtill practiſed the 
law, he was uſually in London in the winter, and 
of late it was obſerved that his ancient ſpouſe was 
always by indiſpoſition prevented from accompany- 
ing him, when he accepted the invitations to dinner, 
which were frequently given to them both by the 
neighbouring families, and ſome ſtories were in 
circulation not much to the honor of his conjugal 
affection; but whatever were his domeſtic faults, 
he was every where conſidered as a reſpectable man, 
becauſe he had every appearance of becoming a 
rich one. 

When Orlando arrived at the outer gate he 
left his horſe and proceeded up a gravel walk that 
led to the door of the houſe, at which he tapped; 
a maid ſervant looked out at the parlor window, of 
which the ſhutters were before ſhut; and ſaid, 
“ maſter be'nt at home. | 

It is not your maſter,” faid Orlando, “ that 
I want, but your miſtreſs. “ Miſtreſs be'nt well,” 
anſwered the girl, „and you cannot a ſee her.“ 
4 Is ſhe confined to her bed then?“ aſked Or- 
lando. IE — 
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“Aye, cricd the girl, « confined enough for 
matter of that,” 

« I ſhould be very much obliged to you,” ſaid 
Orlando, “ if you could procure me only a few 
minutes converſation with her I have ſome very 
particular buſineſs with her—It really is very ma- 
terial to me, and I will not be ungrateful if you 
will oblige me fo far.” He then took out half a 
guinea and faid, “perhaps this may be ſome ſmall 
acknowledgement for your taking the trouble to 
oblige me.“ 

“ Half a guinea!” cried the girl, © ecollys I 
havent a no objection to that ſure enough, for *tis 
a ſight as we dont often ſee at our houſe but 
Lord I wiſh I dared—but no I maw'nt. ” 

„Why not?” ſaid Orlando eagerly, “pray my 
dear do, and I will make this half-guinea a whole 
one. 

« Will you, by George, anſwered the peaſant 
girl, who was quite a ruſtic from the fields “ what 
gi me a whole entire guinea!” 

« Yes,” ſaid Orlando, © here, this very gui- 
nea. 

A bran new one, as I hope to live!“ exclaimed 


the girl, & but T'll tell you, maſter—if I does, and 


I ſhould be found out J ſhall loſe my place !” 
Ill get you a better place, cried Orlando. 


« He! he!” faid the girl with an ideot laugh, 


« what would mother ſay?“ | 

« Tell me pray,” cried Orlando, « why you 
would loſe your place for letting me ſee your miſ- 
treſs? ”? 


« Why—Lord dont you know ?—miſtreſs is 
rived out to be mad, thof ſhe's no mad nor I be 


and fo when maſter be'nt at home, you ſee—his . 


ſiſter keeps watch like, 'over, her, and never lets 
nobody fee her; and when we be hired we be told 
never to let no ſtrangers in, to ſee miſtreſs upon 

no 
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no account whatever ; for maſter and his ſiſter and 
his naſty old uncle as comes here ſome times, the 
will all have it that miſtreſs ſhe 's out of her ind, 
and that ſtrangers makes her worſe; and fo ſhe 's 
lock'd up ſtairs, and have a been ever fo long, tho 
poor old foul ſhe 's tame enough for nie] ever 
fee, and I'm ſure repents her many a time as ſhe 
have got into their clutches. —But hark, oh! ge- 
mini! our Tyger barks—I warrant Miſs Sukey is 
coming home. Who is ſhe? pray haſten to 
tell me and take your money.” © Oh the Lord!” 
anſwered the girl, « Miſs Sukey is our maſter's 
ſiſter, a nafty croſs old maid. —She've been to Al- 
resford this morning or elſe, mun, I ſhould *nt have 
talked here ſo long—and now if ſhe catches me. 

Orlando into whoſe mind a thouſand confuſed 
ideas now ruſhed of the cauſe of Mrs. Roker's 
confinement, now dreaded leſt the only 1 
he ſhould have of hearing of or ſeeing Mrs. Len- 
nard ſhould eſcape him.—“ Can you not give your 
miſtreſs a letter? ſaid he, „if you think ſhe is 
in her ſenſes, and bring me an anſwer this even- 

ing. 39 x 

2 I'll try,” anſwered the girl, « but you'll give 
me the guinea then,—and where I ſhall get the letter, 
and how will you get the anſwer ? — Lord, Sir, 
it muſt be at night, after Miſs Sukey is abed,— 
and I muſt get out of our pantry window as I 
gets off the hooks ever now and tan,—for the bar 
is on't is looſe, ſo I takes it out.“ “ That will 
do,” faid Orlando, —< I'll go write my letter, 
Where will you come for it? ”— 
Don to the hovel,” anſwered the girl, “ there 
cloſe along the gert barn, —T'll lip down there, 
when I goes a milking, and then if madam will 
gi an anſwer, why you muſt ſtay there till after 
our folks be all abed ;—but God ableſs you go now, 
for I ſees Miſs Sukey coming along.“ - as 


( 

« Take your money,” ſaid Orlando, giving her 
the guinea that had ſo. tempted her, and be 
punctual to the place, — you mean that red roofed 
barn, on the edge of the turnip field.” — 

« Yes, yes,” anſwered the girl; “ go pray 
now, —and as you'll run bump up againſt our 
Miſs Sukey, tell her as how you wanted maſter, 
and I would not let you in.” 

Orlando, not without ſomewhat admiring the 
talent for intrigue, of which even this rude 
peaſant girl had ſo conſiderable a ſhare, walked 
back along the gravel walk, and at the wicket 
gate, which opened at the end of it to the road, 
he was accoſted by a ſhort, thick, red faced wo- 
man, dreſſed in a yellow green riding habit, faced 
with orange colour, and trimmed with ſilver ; and 
a hat with green and black feathers in it. Her 
whole face was the colour of bad veal, the ſhade 
towards her noſe rather more inveterate; and two 
goggle grey eyes, ſurrounded by two buſhy carrotty 
eye brows, gave to her whole countenance fo ter- 
rific an air, that Orlando abſolutely ſtarted back 
when his eyes firſt diſtinguiſhed it; while this 
amiable figure, ſtepping in the gate way, and 
putting one hand on her hip, while the other 
held a cane, faid in a loud maſculine voice to 
Orlando, „Who are you, friend? — and what is 
your buſineſs here.” — 

Orlando anſwered, as he had been directed, that 
he wiſhed to ſpeak to Mr. Roker; but found he 
was not at home. 

« You may leave your buſineſs with me,” ſaid 
Miſs Sukey.— Orlando anſwered, « No, — that there 
was no haſte, and he would call again.” He then 
paſſed by this perſon, who gave him an idea of 


a fury modernized, and obſeryed that ſhe ſurveyed 
him with ſcrutinizing looks, and watched him till 


he was out of fight. 


| 


He 
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He haſtened back to the inn he had left, and ſat 
down to compofe his letter to- Mrs. Roker, in 
which he found much more difficulty than he had 
at firſt been aware lt. | 
If ſhe was confined by her huſband under pre- 
tence of madneſs, as he thought was: very probably 
the caſe, in order to prevent her teſtimony being 
received, or her diſcovering what it was: ſuppoſed 
Roker had infifted on her continuing to conceal, 
ſhe would probably {till be deterred, by her fears 
and her ſhame, from declaring the truth ; and if 
me was indeed mad, his letter to her would avail 
nothing, or perhaps be prejudicial, by falling into 
the hands of her keepers. There was alſo a third 
poſſibility, which was, that ſhe might ftill retain 
ſo much affection for her young huſband, as to 
reſent the interference of any one who ſuppoſed 
her ill uſed, even though they offered her the 
means of eſcapig from her t. However, as 
no other chance ſeemed to offer, he determined to 
hazard this meaſure; and wording his letter as 
cautiouſly as he could, ſo as not to offend her, he 
offered, if ſhe was in any degree unpleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, to ſend her the means of eſcaping, and en- 
treated her to tell him where Monimia was, and 
all ſhe knew of Mrs. Rayland's affairs at the time 
of her death; aſſuring her, in the moſt .folemn 
manner, that if ever he recovered the eſtate, and 
by her means, he would not only enter inte any 
agreement ſhe ſhould diQtate to ſecure to her all 
ſhe now poſſeſſed, but would, if ſhe had given all 
up to her huſband, ſettle upon her for life a ſum 
that ſhould make her more rich and independent, 
than ſhe had been before ſhe gave herſelf to Mr. 
Roker ; and that ſhe ſhould inhabit her own apart- 
ments at the Hall, or any houſe on the eſtate which 
ſhe might chogſe. He ended with ſome profei- 
l perſonal regard to her, as well on — 
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Uh 
df their long acquaintance, as becauſe ſhe was the 594 
relation, and had been the benefactreſs of his be- ut 
loved Monimia. Fi 
This letter being finiſhed, he again ſet out on þ: 
foot; and as it was nearly duſk, concealed hirafelf "8 
in the hovel which the ſervant girl had directed . 
him to, where he had not waited many minutes 1 a 
before his emiſſary arrived, breathleſs with her 1 
fears of being diſcovered. He gave her the letter; 
with which ſhe hurried away, charging him to ſtay * 
there till ſhe returned to him, though it ſhould be Me 
twelve o'clock at night. He promiſed her a farther 3 
reward if ſhe ſucceeded in procuring him an an- 35 
ſwer; and then, as the hovel was not in very good Wy 
* 10 
repair, and the cold extremely ſevere, he opened a 10 
door in it, made for the purpoſe of throwing ftraw 5% 
out of the adjoining barn, and took ſhelter in the FM 
barn itſelf—repeating thoſe lines of Shakeſpeare 1 
where Cordelia deſcribes her father; and, in recol- vl 
lecting all that had of late befallen him, all that he 3 
had loft, and the cruel uncertainty of his future Wis 
deſtiny, as he applied to himſelf thoſe deſcriptive We 
lines, | 1 ki 
* 
To & hovel him with fwine and rogues . forlorn, 4 5 
“In ſhort and muſty ſtraw,” 1 
| 100 
he remembered the preceding exclamation, | "4 
« Alas! alas! of 
« *T;s wonder that thy life and wits at once Hg 
“Had not concluded all.” . | Fe. 
[ "2x1 
Thus, in meditations more moral than amuſing, 1 
Orlando paſſed two or three tedious hours, ſheltered | F 4 
by peaſe halm and ſtraw, which he gathered around Hg 


him, and leaning againſt the boards of the barn, HY 
that he might not fail to hear when the ambaſſadreſs _ || 
Vor. IV. A entered 
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IF 3 
entered the out-houſe adjoining to it. About ten 
o'clock, as he gueſſed by the time he had been 
there, he heard-a ruſtling among the wood and 
refuſe of the hovel ; and eagerly liſtening, in expec- 
tation of being called by his female Mercury, he 
heard a deep ſigh, or rather groan, and a voice very 
unlike a female voice, lamenting in very bitter and 
ſomewhat coarſe terms the cruelty of fate: the 
perſon ſoon after made his way through the fame 
door by which Orlando had found entrance, and 
going Hrther into the barn, he heard this unwel- 
come gueſt make a noiſe which he knew was ſtrik- 
ing a light, and, putting a candle into a lantern, 
which he ſeemed to have hid, he ſet it down by 
him, and began to eat his miſerable ſupper, conſiſt- 
ing of ſcraps and dry cruſts. Orlando, peeping 
over his fortification, contemplated for a moment 
this forlorn outcaſt, whoſe head, ſhaded by a few 
white locks, was on the crown and" temples quite 
bald, and other wiſe reſembled him who is deſcribed 
as the occaſional viſitor of the ſimple village prieſt : 


«The lung remembered beggar was his gueſt, 
« IV heſe beard, deſcending, fwept his aged breaſt.” 


He reſembled too the «© Broken Soldier of the 
ſame admirable poem *; for he had loſt one leg, and 
wore the remnant of a coat that had once been 
ſcarlet. As the faint and dull light of a ſmall 
candle through a thick horn lantern fell upon the 
furrowed countenance of this unhappy wanderer, 
Orlando contemplated it with pity, which for an 
inſtant de:ached him from the recollection of his 
own miſeries; and he faid;to himſelf—< How un- 


worthy, how unmanly are my complaints, when I { 
compare my own fituation with that of this poor K 
old man, who, trembling on the verge of life, ſeems 4 


* Goldſmith's Deſerted Village. g Ss Þ 
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to have none of its common neceſſaries; yet per- 
haps has been diſabled from acquiring then. by 
having loſt his limb in the ſervice of what is called 
his country, that is, in fighting the battles of its 
politicians; and having been deprived of his leg to 
preſerve the ballance of Europe, has not found in 
the uſual aſylum a place of refit, to make him ſuch 
amends as can be made for ſuch a misfortune! All 
the horrors of which he had been a witneſs in Ame- 
rica now returned to his recollection; and the mad- 
neſs and folly of mankind, which occaſioned thoſe 
horrors, ſtruck him more forcibly now than when 
his ſpirits were heated by having been a party in 
them. In a few moments, however, he recollected, 
that though he wiſhed to give ſome relief to the 


diſtreſſed veteran before him, it would not be at all 


convenient that he ſhould hear the purport of his 
converſation with his emiſſary; but before he had 
time to. conſider how this might be prevented, he 
heard her enter the hovel; and, without farther 
' conſideration, his eagerneſs to know if ſhe had a 
letter for him, induced him to ruſh out and meet 
her. 

« Speak ſoftly !*” faid he, as ſoon as he found it 
was really his meſſenger—< there is a beggar in the 
bam who will hear you; have you a letter for 
me?” | 


Lord, yes!” anſwered the girl; “ and ſuch a 
twitter as [ be in ſurely !?? 

« Give me the letter,” cried Orlando trembling 
with haſte ; & and pray ſpeak ſoftly, left the old man 
within ſhould betray us!“ N 

« Tis only Thomas, anſwered the girl, I dare 
ſay; for he lies every night all winter long in our 
barns; and I'll warrant you he'll tell no tales —for 
in the firſt place he knows how he'd get no more 
of our broken victuals if he did; and in the next 
place he's as deaf as a poſt. 


3 Orlando, 
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Orlando, whoſe impatience to read the letter was 
quite inſupportable; then thought he might ſafely 
avail himſelf of the convenience; of the old man's 
lantern to read it by. The girl aſſured him he 
might, and they entered the barn together for that 

rpoſe; but there was no longer any light, and all 
was ſilent. The girl, however, at the earneſt en- 
treaties of Orlando, called aloud to her old acquaint- 
ance, and aſſuring him in à very elevated voice that 
it was only Pat Welling who wanted him to do a 
meſſage for her at town the next day a grumbling 

euſſent was ſoon after heard, and at her requeſt he 

truck a light, relighted his candle, and brought it 
to the gentleman, who, eagerly tearing open the 
billet, read theſe lines: 


& Dear Sir, 


J have received yours. I do not know what is 
become of the girl you enquire for, as ſhe choſe to 
quit the worthy perſon I put her to, after perverſely 

and 8 refuſing a great and high match with 
Sir John Belgrave, Bart. the which I doubt not but 
ſhe has reaſon to repent of before now ; though I 
do heartily beſeech the Lord that ſhe may not have 
taken to wicked courſes, as there is great reaſon to 
fear; but my conſcience. is clear thereon. I aſſure 
| if I know where ſhe is to he found, I. will 
CE ou know, if you. pleaſe to leave your direction 
wi "Marthee Welling: thes bearer .hereaf —at the 
fame time, as'to:my{elf; thanking you for your. k ind 
offers, have no need to trouble you at: preſent; and 
know of no ſuchething as y are pleaſed to ame, 


in regard to my late dear friend, deceaſed, Mrs. Bay- 
land. Muſt beg to bave no applications. of like 


rrnature not withſtanding, becauſe interference be- 
© tween: marxied people is dangerous, generally mak- 
ing | matters-worſez and if any little diſagreements, 


which 


4 
4 
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- which I wonder that you ſhould have heard, have 
paſſed, it is no more than I have heard happens 
between” the happieſt couples; and I am ſure Mr. 
Roker really has an affectionate regard for me, 
and F am willing to impute all that ſeems to the 
contrary to his family, who are very diſagreeable 
people, and ſuch as 1 confeſs I ſhould be glad to 
be out of their way, if ſo be as it could be done 
without -offending Mr. Roker, whom I muſt love, 
honor and obey till death, as in duty bound. 
Same time ſhould be glad to do you any ſervice 
not inconſiftent with that; and, as I ſaid before, 
8 be glad of your direction, who am, dear 
In, | 
Your humble ſervant, 


RAchzL ROKER, 


Leſſington Houſe, near Alresford, 
Hants, 10 January 2779. 


P. S. Mrs. R. hopes Mr. S. will be cautious in 
mentioning having received theſe few lines, as 
it would be difagreeable to Mr. R.“ 


Orlando thought that in this letter he ſaw the 
ſtruggle of the writer's mind, between ſomething 
which ſhe fancied was love, with ſhame and re- 
venge. She had been too much flattered at firſt 
by-the very unexpected acquiſition of a young huſ- 
band, to own now, without reluctance, that he was 
a ſavage who had robbed her under pretence of 
marrying her, and who now confined her, that ſhe 
might not either diſcover his amours, of which he 
was faid to have a great number, or be tempted thro” 
reſentment of them, or her natural ill humour, to 
declare the conduct ſhe had at his perſuaſion adopt- 
ed; which her aſking for Orlando's direction, and 


not ſeeming offended at his letter, perſuaded _ i 
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that ſne was pleaſed with the opportunity it gave 
her, to gratify the revenge which was always in her 
power, while ſhe knew where to apply to one ſo 
much intereſted in the diſcovery ſhe could make. 
Orlando now determined, ſince the ſervant aſ- 
ſured him there was no chance of his being ad- 
mitted to ſee her, to write to her again, and await 
her anſwer at the inn the next day, He thought 
there was an opening for ſuggeſting to her much 
that he had before omitted, and he had at all events 
aſſured himſelf by the letter he was now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, that ſhe was not mad; a plea which he 
perfectly underſtood her huſband. meant to ſet up 
againſt the evidence ſhe might otherwiſe be brought 
to give. 12855 
It was not difficult to engage the old beggar to 
become his meſſenger on this occaſion, nor to pre- 
vail on Patty to give him the next letter ſhe ſhould 
get from her miſtreſs, on condition however that 
her profits ſhould not be leſſened. He gave her 
another preſent; comforted the beggar with an 
, earneſt of his future generoſity ; and bidding him 
come by day-break the next morning for the billet 
he intended to ſend to Mrs. Roker, he took leave 
for that time of his two newly acquired acquaint- 
ance, whom he left much better content with the 
events of the day than he was — ſince whatever 
"reaſon he had to believe that he might recover-his 
property, he felt with increaſe of anguiſh that he 
no nearer proſpect of recovering Monimia. 
| Determined however to loſe no opportunity of con- 
tinuing his correſpondence, he fat down the mo- 
ment he came to the inn, and compoſed a very 
long letter, in which he enlarged on the ill treat- 
ment of her huſband, whoſe gallantries he touched 
upon, affirming they were the more unpardonable 
when — with her merit, and the obligations 
-ſhe had conferred upon him; he hinted at the con- 
2 2 | ſequence 
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ſequence of her being compelled to appear, to an- 
ſwer upon oath to what ſhe knew, and entreated 
her to ſave him the pain of calling into court as a 
party in ſecreting a will, a perſon for whom he had 
ſo much regard and reſpe&t; and he concluded with 
renewed offers of kindneſs in caſe of her coming 
voluntarily forward to do him juſtice. 

His wandering meſſenger was the next morning 
punctual to his appointment; Orlando ſent him 
away with his letter; and notwithſtanding his age 
and his having but one leg, he returned again in 
about two hours—but, to the infinite mortification 
of Orlando, with a verbal meſſage, which, though 
it had paſſed through the memory of Mrs. Patty, 
was very clearly delivered, and was to this effect — 
« That Madam had got the gentleman's letter; 
and being prevented from writing at this preſent 
time, begged him of all love to leave the country 
for fear of accidents, and he might depend upon 
hearing of her ſhortly.” Not ſatisfied with this, 
Orlando now paid his bill at the inn, and went 
down to the barn, where he ſent his vagabond am- 
baſſador to ſeek for the maid to whom he owed the 
little progreſs he had made. With ſome difficulty 
he found her, and prevailed upon her to reviſit the 
place of rendezvous, where ſhe informed Orlando 
that Miſs Sukey had been watching about old miſ- 
treſs more than ordinary, and that the poor woman 
was frightened out of her wits leſt Orlando's hav- 
ing written to her ſhould be known ; wherefore, as 
. Miſs Sukey ſeemed to ſuſpect ſomething, old Ma- 

dam did intreat the ſquire not to ſtay thereabouts; 
becauſe ſhe ſhould in that caſe be more ſtrictly con- 
fined, and never ſhould be able to write to him, 
which ſhe now promiſed to do, if he would only 
leave the country. As this was all the intelligence 
the diſappointed Orlando could now procure, he 


was compelled to obey this unwelcome injunRtion, 


leſt 


( 204 ) 
leſt he ſhould loſe all future advantage; and engag- 
ing by renewed preſents the fidelity and future aſ- 
ſiſtance of his two emiſſaries, he remounted his 
horſe, and took the road to Wincheſter. He now 
fell again into melancholy reflections: every hour 
added to his deſpair about Monimia, and without 
her, life was not in his opinion worth having, 
From theſe thoughts a natural tranſition led him 
to conſider the wonderful tenacity with which 
thoſę beings clung to life, whoſe exiſtence ſeemed 
to him only a ſeries of the moſt terrible 3 : 
— beings, who expoſed to all the miſeries of 'pai 
povertys ſickneſs, and famine; to pain — — 

and the feebleneſs of age unaflfted, ſtill were 
anxious to live; and could never, as e at t this mo- 
ment found himſelf diſpoſed to do— 8 | 


| « Reaſon thus with i 4 
<5 I as bſe thee, I db boſe 4 ng" 
tuch none but : fools would wp | 
* 
Vet he FER ſeen many die in the field, wh ndliber 
_ to fear or feel the ſtroke of that deſtiny 
iſerable age {till recoiled and crept away 
2 „ Ae poor maimed wanderer, whoſe * daily 
wants he hal f for a little while ſuſpended, was an 
infant: the fear of death makes the moſt 
wretched life ſupportable. Tn purſuing this train 
of thought he arrived at Wincheſter, where he i in- 
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Ea RLY on the following morning, Orlando 
left Wincheſter; but it was between three and 
four o'clock before he arrived at that part of the, 
New Foreft which is near Chriſt-church, and the 
froſt, now fet in with great . had made the 
roads very difficult for an horſe, eſpecially the way 
which he was directed to purfue, through the fo- 
reſt to the refidence of Mrs, F NE OS, 
deep, hollow road, only wide enough for waggons, 
and was in ſome places ſhaded by hazel and other 
bruſh-wood; in others, by old . beech and oaks, 
whoſe roots wreathed about the bank, intermingled 
with ivy, holly, and evergreen fern, almaſt the only 
plants that appeared in a ſtate of vegetation, un- 
leſs the pale and fallow miſletoe, which here and 
there partially tinted with faint green the old th 88. 
r rm woarmyy us 
Orlando, as he ſlowly picked bir way over fe dug 
ged road, whofe poached furface, now! haftlened*by 
the froſt, hardly allowed a footing to his horſe, i 


collected the hunting parties in the ſndw, whicHh® 


had amuſed. him in Ameriei; but the ſcene on Z 


each ſide of him was very different. The ſcanty 
appearance of foliage was quite'unfike a American 
foreſt, where, in only a few hours after the ſevereſt 
weather, which had buried the whole country in 
ſnow, burſt into bloom, and preſented, beneath the 
tulip tree and the magnolia, a more brilliant variety 
of flowers than art can collect in the moſt cultivat- 
ed European garden. Orlando, however, loved 
England, and had early imbibed that fortunate pre- 

VEL judice, 


5 


judice, that it is in England only an Engliſhman 
can be happy; yet he now thought, that were he 
once ſure Monimia was loſt to him (and his fears 
of finding it ſo became every hour more alarming), 
he ſhould be more wretched in his own country 
than in any other, ſince every object would remind 
him of their cruel ſeparation. = this diſpoſition, - 
trying to accuſtom himſelf to reflect, on a circum- 
ſtance which now diſtracted him, he made a ſort of 
determination, that if all his endeavours to find 
Monimia were baffled, as they had hitherto been, 
he would remain only to ſee the termination of 
the ſuit relative to the Rayland eſtate, in hopes of 
leaving his mother, brother, and ſiſters, in a more 
fortunate ſituation; and reſerving for himſelf only 
as much as would ſupport him in the itinerant 
life he ſhould embrace, to wander alone ever Eu- 
rope and America. While he purſued thoſe con- 
templations, the way became almoſt impaſſible; for 
a ſmall current of water filtering through the rocky 
bank, had ſpread itſelf over the road, and formed 
a ſheet of ice, on which his horſe was every mo- 
ment in danger of falling, though the precaution 
had been taken to turn the ſhoes. — He had before 
diſmounted, and now contrived to get his horſe up 
the leaſt ſteep part of the hollow, and then, till 
leading it by the bridle, he followed the foot-path 
which led along the edge. OL: 5 
The tufts of trees and thick underwood now be- 
came more frequent; and though it was a fine, 
clear evening, the winter ſun, almoſt ſunk beneath 
the horizon, lent only pale and cold-rays among 
the intervening wood, —Orlando ſuppoſing, that if 
he were benighted, he ſhould no longer diſtinguiſh 
the path, quickened his pace; and the path he fol- 
lowed, diverging a little — the horſe road, brought 
him to a place where the inequalities of the ground, 
half ſhaded with bruſh- wood, ſhewed, that beneath 
| 25> thann 
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it were concealed more conſiderable fragments of 


ruins, than what appeared above among the trees, 
from whence the maſſes of ſtone were ſo mantled 
with ivy, they could hardly be diſtinguiſhed. The 
path which Orlando continued to purſue, wound 
among them, and led under broken arches and but- 
treſſes, which had reſiſted the attacks of time and 
of violence, towards an old gateway, whoſe form 
was yet entire, 
Every thing was perfectly {till around; even the 
robin, ſolitary ſongſter of the frozen woods, had 
ceaſed his faint veſpers to the ſetting fun, and hardly 
a breath of air agitated the leafleſs branches. This 
dead ſilence was interrupted by no ſound, but the 
ſlow progreſs of his horſe, as the hollow ground 
beneath his feet ſounded as if he trod on vaults, 


There was in the ſcene, and in this duil pauſe of 


nature, a ſolemnity not unpleaſing to Orlando, in 


his preſent diſpoſition of mind. — Certain that the 
path he was purſuing muſt lead to ſome village or 


farm-houſe, and little apprehenſive of the incon- 
venience that could in this country befall a man 
accuſtomed to traverſe the deſerts of America, he 
{topped a moment or two, indulging a mournful 


reverie, before he began to remove, in order to 


make a paſſage for his horſe, a kind of bar, or ra- 
ther broken gate, which, with thorns, and a fag- 
got or two piled under it, paſſed from one fide to 
the other of the broken arch, and made here with 
an hedge, that was carried among the ruins, a di- 


viſion of the foreſt, or perhaps one of its boun- 


daries. 


him, human voices, which ſeemed to be thoſe of 


children; and, leaning over the bar, to ſee if he 
could diſcern the perſons who ſpoke, he obſerved a 


female figure ſæated on a maſs of fallen ſtone, and 
apparently waiting for two girls, one about nine, 


the 


As he meditated here, he heard, not far from 


(108) 
the other ſeven years ald, who were prattling to- 
gether, as they peeped about in n of ſome- 
thing among the fern-ſtalks and low tufts of 
broom that were near. The woman, whoſe face 
was turned towards them, ſeemed loft in thought 
— Her ſtraw bonnet was tied down cloſe to her 
face, and ſhe was wrapped in a long black 


cloak; a little baſket ſtood by her, and her a ppear- 


ance, as well as that of the children, was ſuch as 
ſeemed to denote, that though they were not of 
the peaſantry of the country, they were as little to 
be — 5 among its moſt affluent inhabitants. 

Orlando, apprehending that the approach of a 
ſtranger, in ſuch a place, and at ſuch a time, 
might alarm ſo. defenceleſs a party; proceeded with 
as little . noiſe as poſſible to unfaſten the bar; but, 
on his approach, the young woman aroſe, and in 
apparent hurry ſaid, © Come, my loves] you for- 
— late it is, and that * amen ex- 

* 
Thepwoice Ad Orlando to the ſpot "ly a mo- 


ment; he then fin rodunmurily oppo forward, _ 
faw————Monimia.! 39 


He repeated her name wildly, as if he . — 


whether he poſſeſſed his ſenſes; and as he claſped 


her to his boſom, and found it was indeed his own. 


Monimia, ſhe was unable, from exceſs of pleaſure 
and ſurpriſe, to anſwer the incoherent queſtions he 
aſked: hes Half frantic with joy, as he was, he 


ſoon perceived that the ſuddenneſs of this meeting 
had almoſt overwhelmed her. Silent, breathleſs, 


and trembling, ſhe leaned on his arm, without 
having the power to tell him, what he at length 
underſtood — the two little girls, who had been 
at firſt frightened, and then — at the ſcene — 
That Monimia, or, as they called her, Miſs Mory- 
ſine, was now, and had been for ſome time, under 
the protection of that very Mrs. Fleming, the 


widow 
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going to viſit, © Neither of them knew how they 15 

arrived at her humble retirement, a cottage among 6 i 
the woods,” fitted up and enlarged with two addi- 


; 

tional rooms, by a ſea officer, the diſtant relation of 70 
Fleming, who was now in America, and who had 4 
lent this pleaſant, ſolitary houſe as a ſhelter to this | 1 
widow. and her children. Nor was it for ſome a? 
time poſſible for Orlando properly to explain to 
Mrs. Fleming, who he was, or how different thoſe 1 
motives were, which induced him now to ſee her, | 


from any hope of finding, in the pious office of vi- 1 
ſiting the family of his deceaſed friend, the ſele 
happineſs of his life. ( e ee 15 

When at length, amid this disjointed and bro: 
ken converſation, Mrs, Fleming was brought, not p 5 
only to recollect the young man, who, on her iv 
huſband's embarkation for America, had taken fo ms. 
much pains to be uſeful to him, in the trying mo- 410 


ment of ſeparation from his family, but to acknow- | i 
ledge him who had actually received his laſt breath, 1 
and now brought her his dying bleſſing; her W- nm Wt 
afflictions, to a lively ſenſe of wich Orlando's BF, 
account of Fleming's death had awakeried her, it, 
prevented her, for ſome time, from attending to | 
the unexpected happineſs of her young friends. 
Unable to hear, with compoſure,” the account lt 
which Orlando held himſelf bound to give, ve. 
ſolicitouſly aſking queſtions, the anſwers to whick 
made her heart bleed afreſh; Mrs. Fleming at 
length requeſted leave to retire; and taking her 
0 


children with her, Monimia was left at liberty to Mp: 
give the impatient Orlando, the account he ſo' Fit 
, eagerly deſired to hear, of what had” happened to £1444 
her ſince the date of the only letter he hat ever 3% 
received from her, which was written not more . 
than ſix weeks after his departure. She doubted 
of hex own ſtrength to give, and of his patience 
= 


11] 


to hear this recital: but he appeared ſo very ſoli- 
citous, that ſhe determined to attempt it; and while 
his eyes were, ardently fixed on her face, and 
watched every turn of her expreſſive features, 
which, though ſhe was pale and thin, Orlando 
thought more _ than ever, ſhe thus in a 
foft and low voice began: 

« As well as I can recollect, Orlando, I related 
to you, in my long letter, the troubleſome and im- 
pertinent intruſion of Sir John Belgrave; and 
Selina has told you ſince, that, as he carried his 
perſecutions ſo far as to come into the houſe, and 
endeavour to force his way into my room, I was 
under the neceſſity of telling my aunt how he 
found admittance, and of betraying a ſecret I had 
ſo many reaſons to with might never have been 
diſcovered. — Alas ! Orlando, how much did I not 
ſuffer from the bitterneſs of her reproaches ! ſuf- 
- ferings which were ſharpened by my being com- 

pelled to acknowledge, that I had in ſome meaſure 
deſerved them, by having carried on a correſ- 
pondence contrary to what I knew was my duty. 
 — Indeed the puniſhment I now underwent, from 
day to day, ſeemed ſometimes much heavier than 
the crime deſerved; eſpecially when my aunt, to 
whom my moving was inconvenient (though cer- 
tainly in that great houſe, there was room enough 
for me, without interfering with her), began to 
make the diſcovery, I had thus been compelled to. 
make, an everlaſting theme of reproach to me; to 
fay, that ſuch a cunning, intriguing creature was 
not fit to be in any houſe; and to threaten me con- 
tinually to ruin you, Orlando, with Mrs. Rayland, 
by. blowing us up, as ſhe was pleaſed to term it. 
All this I bore, however hard it was to bear, with 
filence, and, I hope, with patience, flattering my-- 
ſelf, my dear friend] that the anger we had perhaps 
Aua deſerved would thus be exhauſted on 2 
| = | an 
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and that I alone ſhould be the victim, if a victim 
were required : yet, when my cruel aunt, unmoved 
by my reſignation and ſubmiſſion, ſeemed ſo deſirous 
of getting rid of me, that I believe ſhe would have 
been glad to have fold me to Sir John Belgrave; 
and when he inſiſted upon my conſenting to marry 
him, though I do not believe he ever intended it, 
and only made that a pretence for getting me into 
his power; I own there were moments, when, in 
abſolute deſpair, I thought it would hardly have 
been criminal to put an end to a life fo very in- 
ſupportable; nor could I, I think, have lived, if 
ſome of thoſe books you have taught me to read, 
and to underſtand, had not inſtructed me, that it 
was impious to murmur, or reſiſt the diſpenſations 
of Providence, who beſt knew what we were able 
to bear. — Perhaps too, the hope, the dear hope of 
living in your affection, and of being beloved by 
you, however hard my lot, lent me a portion of 
fortitude, for which, ſurely, 8 ever had more 
occaſion: for in proportion, Orlando, as Mrs. Len- 
nard became attached to that odious Roker, the 
little affection ſhe had ever ſhewn me declined, and 
was changed into diſlike and hatred. —She was 
ſometimes ſo much off her guard, as to ſuffer her 
exceſſive and ridiculous attachment to him to di- 
miniſh her attention to her miſtreſs, and, on theſe. 
occaſions, I uſed to ſupply her place; — yet then, 
if Mrs. Rayland ſeemed pleaſed with my attend-, 
ance, ſhe would quarrel with me for attending, 
and ſay, that the ſuppoſed the next thing ſuch an 
artful flut would think of, would be to ſupplant- 
her with her lady; and then again ſhe would 
threaten to blow you up.— Indeed, I believe, that 


no ſituation could be leſs enviable, than that of my 


poor aunt was at this time; for though certainly, 
at her age, one would have thought ſhe might have 
been exempt from ſuffering much pain from _ 
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ſne did really appear fo cormetitahl by ber exceſſive 
paſſion for Roker, and her fears Wloſing-him, that 
the was an object of pity.— H N ow with 
him, then ſhe was afraid of my gettic  into-favour 
with Mrs. Rayland; and if I was: above, and: he 
_ in the houſe, ſhe was in terror left ſo intrigu- 

a creature ſhould carry off her lover. When 


I 0 firmly reſiſted all the inſidious offers of Sir 
John Belgrave, ſhe doubted: whether this delect- 


| 
| 


when he happened to come into the room where I 
Was, though ſhe was preſent, ſhe turned pale with 
. and, I fu — tormented the man, who, 
though one of the moſt horrid-tempered monſters 
exiting; commanded himſelf fo much, that he bore: 
it All ith an apparent increaſe of affection; and 
1 in his turn, to be jealous, faid, that 
could not bear to divide her affections even 
with me 
"M7 —— were determined to. get rid: of 
me but bould not immediately ſettle how; for 
though Noker, from time to time, ſtarted. ſome 
plan for iat purpoſe, the lady, always ſuſpecting 
that he likedime, was fearful leſt he ſhould — d. 
vide me from her, to ſecure me to himſelf. 
xecrable villain !” cried Orlando, ſtarting up 
de dared not think of it.“ 
the patient, Orlando, or 1 ſhalt never have” 
eoiliage to go on.—I know not what was. in his 
| err though certainly he took every "appar. 
— fro bee of making very improper ſpeeches” to me; 
cteſtable as 1 believe his morals are; his avarice 
is greater than.any other-of his odious paſſions ; and, 
this he found he might gratify, when the AN 6f* Ss 
any other was uncertaiig and therefore he ag. 
to be as anxiqus as 85 Aunt OY to remove mes 
r Mell., £2 
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43 autumn was that 


J paſſed t yet my fate, dreary as it appeared 
to me; Was not then at the worſt; I had {till ſome 
ſweeteners of my melancholy exiſtence ; for I ſome- 
times met Selina, and wept with her; and ſome- 


times, When 1 Was convinced Sir John Belgrave 


no 1 * about the park (where for many 


weeks 1 could never go without being inſulted by 
him), I uſed to get out alone; and ſtealing away 


to ſome of thoſe places we uſed to viſit together, I 


would lean my head againft a tree, or hide my face 


h my hands and liſtening, with cloſed eyes, to 
the ſounds that were then familiar to us, uſed to 


fancy I heard your footſteps among the leaves, or 


voice Whiſpering in the air that ſighed amon 
— Once, ae old ſeat on the Hurſt hill: 
I faw your name, ſo lately cut as the very day be- 
fore you went away; —. could I have wept on the 
letters, I believe the tears I afterwards ſhed there 


would have worn them out. I took a fancy to the 


place, which nobody elſe ever thought of frequent - 
ing; and often, as autumn came on, and the days 
grew ſhort, F ſtaid till I was frightened at being 
out ſo late, and have run home terrified at ev 

noĩſe.— If a pheaſant flew up, or a hare darted — 
the path, they threw me into ſuch terrors, that I 


could hardly reach the houſe. On theſe occaſions, 


all was well, if my aunt's Adonis was with ber z 
but if it happened that he was out when I was, the 
took it that we were together, or that we might 


meet; and then the was, I really believe, out of 
her” ſenſes. Very unluckily for me, I came one 


evening later than uſual; breathleſs with my fooliſh 


fears, and found my poor aunt in terrible agitation, 

becauſe Mr. Roker had promiſed her to be in at tea 
time, and he was not yet arrived. She queſtioned 
me ſharphy-where I had been; and I faid in the- 


d wood, which was the truth; for I had that 


evening 
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evening met Selina. She aſked me, with ſtill more 
aſperity, if I had not met ſomebody? The con- 
ſciouſneſs that I had, made me bluſh, I believe, 
very deeply, and I faltered as I ſaid No!—In a 
moment Roker came in, half drunk, and the poor 
old lady flew at him like a turkey-cock, and afked 
him, which way he came? As he was leſs upon 
his good-behaviour than uſual, he ſaid,' „Came! 
why I came by the mill ; which wel ſhould I come 
from the place where I have been? — This con- 
firmed, ſhe thruſt me out-of the room, and order- 
ing me to go up ſtairs to bed that moment, ſhe 
threw herſelf into a fit, as Rebecca told me after- 
wards. I do not know how Mr. Roker contrived 
to appeaſe her—ſhe was reconciled to him the next 
day; but I was the victim, and was, after that time, 
forbidden to go out without her leave. This, hard 
as it was, I could ſtill have borne, becauſe it was 
juſt at that time Mrs. Rayland ſeemed to grow par- 
ticularly kind tome; and to have even a degree of 
pleaſure in talking to me of you. It was now time 
to expect to hear from you, and I obſerved her 
anxiety every day increaſe. —She often ſighed when 
ſhe ſpoke. of you; and once faid, that her houſe 
ſeemed to have loſt all its cheerfulneſs ſince you left 


itz — and often ſhe would look at an old enameled 


picture of Sir Orlando, her grandfather, and, com- 
paring his features with your's, admire the likeneſs, 
then, again, regret your abſence, and fink into 
low ſpirits. Indeed her health ſeemed every day to 
decline: and I ſometimes thought ſhe was diſcon- 
tented with Mrs. Lennard, though from long habit 
ſhe was more entirel — by her than ever. 
7 Pattenſon's having dealt fo largely in ſmuggled 

- ghods, and having even made her houſe a receptacle 


'' for them, was diſcovered by his not being able or 


willing to bribe a new officer who ſucceeded ſome 


of his old friends, and who, upon that Jonas Wil- Bye 8 


Mo kins's AL 


1 


kins's turning informer, came one night to the 
Hall, and made a ſeizure of about two. hundred 
pounds worth of ſpirits, tea, and lace ; a thing that 
offended Mrs. Rayland extremely, as ſhe thought 
it derogatory to her dignity, and a profanation of 
her cellars, . which, as we know (and Monimia 
faintly. filed), are immediately joined to the fa- 
mily vault of the Raylands. This, and other things, 
particularly ſome of his amours, which now came 
to her knowledge, had occaſioned her to diſmiſs 
Pattenſon, and to think higher of you for the pains 
Pattenſon had taken to prejudice her againſt you: 
but the diſmiſſion, and ſoon afterwards the death of 
Pattenſon, and the diſgrace of the old coachman, 
who was a party concerned in this contraband buſi- 
neſs (and who had beſides diſpleaſed Mrs. Rayland 
by ſetting up a whiſky, and dreſſing his daughters 
in the moſt expenſive faſhion), threw the old lady 
more than ever into the power of my aunt; though, 
how ſhe eſcaped 1 included in the charge, I 


never could imagine: I knew ſhe was acquainted 


with, and I believe ſhe was concerned in the clan- 
deſtine trade which had been for ſo many years car- - 
ried on at Rayland Hall; but probably Pattenſon 


dared not impeach. her, left, though he might ruin 
her, he ſhould at the fame time prevoke her to diſ- 
cover ſome things in his life which would effectu- 
tually cut him off from that portion of favour he ſtill 
poſſeſſed with Mrs. Rayland ; who, angry as ſhe 
was with him, ſtocked the farm he — to, fur- 
niſhed his houſe, and continued to him almoſt 


every . he enjoyed at the Hall, except the 
0 


opportunity of making it a receptacle for ſmuggled 
E However that was, my aunt certainly contimur 
ed to have great influence over Mrs. Rayland, 
though I often thought it was more through habit 


than love ; and I am perſuaded that, if ſhe, had not 
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always guarded againſt the -inclination which Mrs. 
Rayland at times betrayed to take your mother and 
ſiſters into favour, they would by e$ have ac- 
quired that aſcendancy. over her, from their own , 
merit, which Mrs. — had now only from 
habit But my aunt was too cunning to give them 

|; an opportunity; and that, I believe, was partly the 
| reaſon why ſhe was fo afraid of any being taken into 
4 Mrs. Rayland's kindneſs, ſince nothing was more 
natural than for me to ſpeak in their favour. She 
need not, however, have dreaded this; for, how- 

ever willing or anxious I might be, my awe of 
1 Mrs. Rayland was too great for me to aſpire to the 
| character of her confident : and ſhe looked upon 
4 me as a mere child. Probably our ages differed too 
1 much to allow any great ſympathy between, us 
and I, could give her no other pleaſure than by at- 
tending to the ſtories ſhe uſed to love to repeat, 

of the days of her youth, — But Mrs. Lennard, 
though by no means deſirous of being herſelf the 
auditor, and never eaſy but when ſhe could remain 
| unmoleſted with her Mr. Roker, was ſtill jea- 
1 lous leſt her lady ſhould feel any degree of kindneſs 


o 


$| 
i 
5 
1 
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1 for me; and, I believe, by imputing to me faults; 
| which Mrs. Rayland took her word for, contrived 
gradually to get her conſent to my going appren- 
tice, under the idea of my being enabled to get my 
own bread honeſtly in buſineſs; while ſhe obviated 
the inconvenience of my departure by introducing 
a new ſervant to be about her lady, who was en- 
irely devoted to her own intereſt — and kept away 
- the old cook as much as-ſhe could, whom Mrs. 
Rayland never would part with, but whom my aunt 
feared and diſliked, becauſe ſhe was an honeſt blunt 
Trexture, who never feared ſpeaking her mind, and 
particularly a friend of yours, as you may I am 
ure recollet.  Latterly ſhe became more than 

_ Sfually diſagreeable to my aunt and Roker, | 

| * | 2 TT 
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„ 
ſhe uſed to rejoice in the thought that her dear 
young captain w ui 'one day or other be maſter 
of the Hall; and when Lennard angrily aſked her, 
how ſhe dared to talk of any one's being maſter 
of the Hall while her lady lived? ſhe replied, 
that ſhe dared talk ſo, becauſe Madam herſelf had 


told der ſo. 


« And where, my Monimia, is this good old 
friend of mine now? fſaid Orlando“ Her ev i- 
dence may be of great importance to us.” —Alas } 
replied ſhe, © I know not: I only heard from your 
ſiſter, that Dr. Hollybourn, who acted as executor 
to the only will that was produced, immediatel 
diſcharged all the ſervants, giving to each of them a 
preſent above” the two years wages, which Mrs. 
Rayland had in that will given to each of the infe- 
rior oties; and, with many good words, got as mary 
as he eould of them into other ſervices, at a diſtance 
from the country - But I recollect that the cook had 
relations in the neighbourhood of the Hall, of whom, 
I dare ſay, intelligence about her may be procured, - 

© Ah, dear Orlando! if the account J have al- 

ready given you of my 'unhappy life after your 
departure has affected you, what will you feel when 
I relate what paſſed afterwards, 'to which all m 
preceding ſufferings were nothing It is true that, 
as I lay Fitening-of a night to the howling of the 
wind in the melancholy room at the end of the 
north gallery, where I was locked up every night, 


* I have frequently ſtarted at the viſions my faney 


raiſed; and as the dark green damaſk hangings ſwelled 


with the air behind them, I have been fo much 
terrified as to be unable to move, or ſummon to 92 
4 


recollection all the arguments you were wont to uſe 


againſt. ſuperſtitious fear. Then too I have been 
glad even to hear the rats as they raced” round the 
{kirting boards, becauſe it convinced me there were 


ſome living creatures near me, and helped eto 
85 account 


6 
account for the ſtrange noiſes J ſometimes heard. 
As winter came on, my miſery in this great room 
became worſe and worſe; and ſuch was my terror, 
that I could hardly ever ſleep I once contrived to 
get candles, and ſet up a light in my room; but this 
only ſerved to ſhe w me the great grim picture over 
the chimney, of one of the Rayland family in ar- 
mour, with a fword in his hand: and I was indeed, 
beſides this, eflectually cured of wiſhing for a light 


on the ſecond night I tried it—for a party of my 


friendly rats, perceiving the candle, which was to 
them a delicate treat, took it very compoſedly out 
of the ſocket, and began to eat the end of it which 
was not alight.— This compelled me to leave my 
bed to put it out, and them to flight; while the 
terror I ſuffered was only increaſed by this attempt 
to mitigate it.— Good God] how weak I was to 
add imaginary horrors to the real calamities of my 
fituation ; rather than try .to acquire ſtrength of 
mind to bear the evils from which I could not eſ- 
cape | | 5 X 

« Tt was at this time that Sir John Belgrave, 
who, 'on finding his inſulting propoſals treated with 


.the contempt they deſerved, had left the country 


for ſome time, returned thither; and as Jacob, his 
confidant, could no longer find means to put his 
letters in my way, or to harraſs and alarm me by 
coming to the door of the turret, he ch his 
plan, and pretended that his views were highly ho- 


norable. In a letter to my aunt he entreated her 
' intereſt with me, and that ſhe would prevail on me 


to ſee him : and then it was, Orlando, that my ſuf- 
ferings were almoſt beyond the power of endur- 
8 a 

© What!” exclaimed Orlando, “ was the infa- 
mous woman baſe enough then to betray you to 
this villain?” * 4 
Have 


( 119 ) 


« Have patience, I entreat you, Orlando |-She 
betrayed me then, ſo far as to inſiſt upon my ſeeing 
Sir John, and hearing what I had to ſay.“ 

Eternal curſes blaſt them both!“ exclaimed 
Orlando:—but I terrify you, my angel !” 

« You do, indeed,” anſwered Monimia; “ and I 
ſhall never, Orlando, conclude my mournful narra- 
tive, if you will not be more calm. 

« I will,” replied he; © at leaſt I will try at it 
Pray go on.” 5 
LI reſiſted this propoſal of ſeeing Sir John 
Belgrave for many days; till my aunt, enraged at 


what ſhe called my ſtupid idiotiſm, declared to me 


that, if I perſiſted to behave fo ſenſeleſsly, ſhe 
would relate. to Mrs. Rayland all my clandeſtine 
meetings with you, and then turn me out of the 
houſe to take my own courſes, would willingly 
have left the houſe, and, rather than have under- 
gone one day longer the miſery I hourly experi- 
enced, I would have begged -my way to you in 
America (Orlando fighed and ſhuddered) ; but 
when my cruel aunt threatened to take ſuch means 
as I knew would ruin you, and blaſt all thoſe hopes 
on which alone I lived, of ſeeing you return to 
happineſs and independence, I own I could not bear to 
hazard it, and at length conſented to ſee this de- 
teſted ſuitor—not without ſome hope that my pe- 
remptory refuſal repeated (for I had already J. 
it him in writing) might put an end to all his 
hateful pretenſions. A day therefore was fixed: 
but Sir John, either repenting that he had gone 
ſo far, or from ſome caprice, wrote to my aunt 
to ſay he was that day ſent for expreſs to Lon- 
don, to attend a dying relation, from whom he 
expected a great acquiſition of fortune, This 


might be true—l cared not whether it was or | 


no, but blefſed the fortunate relief from perſecu- 
tion. In the interim your father, who was * 
RE - | . i 
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now upon the wide world; while his wife was, by 
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ill ſome time before, died. Oh! how much did 
J ſee Selina ſuffer during his illneſs—how much 
did I ſuffer myſelf! and all was aggravated to an 
indeſcribable degree of wretchedni by our be- 
lieving that you, Orlando, were loft in your paſſage 
to America f—If I thought my former condition 
inſupportable, what was the increaſe of my forrows 
now, when torn from the laſt conſolation I had left, 
that of weeping ſometimes with Selina My aunt, 
almoſt as ſoon as Sir John Belgrave 'had left the 
country, informed me that ſhe had found a perſon 
at Wincheſter willing to take me for a ſmall pre- 
mium, and that I was to go the following Thurſ- 
day. I never knew l this was {-tifed; but 
very, very certain it is, that it was ed be- 
Mt hes her lover Mr. Roker, mid by John 
Belgrave. She was impatient to have me gone; 
and ſent the old cook, to take care of me, as far 
as Havant, where Mrs. Newill, to whom I was 
conſigned, met me, and conducted me to a little mi- 


ſerable apartment, which, with a ſmall bow-win- 


dowed ſhop, fhe inhabited at Winchefter, and where 


the'was to teach me a buſineſs which I ſoon found 
- the did not know herſelf. 


Mrs. Newill was ſaid to have been well brought 
up; but, if ſhe were, her having long aſſociated 


with people in inferior life had eonſiderably oblite- 
rated the traces of a good education: and the incon- 


venient circumſtances to which ſhe had been ex- 
poſed, in conſequence of having had a brutal and 
extravagant huſband, ſeemed at once to have ſoured 


her temper, and relaxed her morals. She had ſome 
remains of beauty, and was fonder of talking of its 


former power than I thought redounded much to 
her honor. Her huſband had poſſeſſed a place in 


the dock-yard at Portſmouth, from whence he had 


been diſmiſſed for ſome heavy offences, and lived 
the 


1 


the aſſiſtance of her friends, trying to get into 
buſineſs to ſupport herſelf; their only ſon, a youn 
man of twenty, was in the navy. — The — 
perſonal hardſhip I endured on this my change of 
abode, was ſleeping in the fame bed with Mrs, 
Newill, which J did for the firſt week: but, fortu- 
nately for me, though it was probably much other- 
wiſe to her, her huſband, believing ſhe had money, 
for he had heard of her, having taken an apprentice, 
came ſuddenly to her houſe, or rather lodging, and 
I was diſmiſſed to a little cloſet in a garret with a 
truckle bed: but it was paradiſe compared with my 
ſhare of Mrs. Newill's; for now I could weep at 
liberty, and pray for you! . 
„The arrival of ſuch a man as Mr. Newill did 
not much contribute to the proſperity of his wife's 
buſineſs—Thoſe who, from their former knowledge 
of her, were willing to promote her welfare, grew 
cold when they found their bounty ſerved only to 
ſupport her hulband in drunkenneſs, and her diſtreſs 
became very great, of which I was a ſharer; but I 
endcavoured to do all I could to continue her buſi- 
naſs, which was now almoſt entirely negleQed; 
This went on for ſix weeks, when a regiment 
came thither to aſſiſt in guarding the priſoners at 
the caſtle; and Sir John Belgrave ſuddenly made 


his appearance, proteſting to me, that he knew. no- 


thing of my being there, and only came down on a 
viſit to ſome of his friends in the newly arrived 
Corps. 1 ; «(1457 
61 did not believe this, and found every day 
more cauſe to ſuppoſe Mrs. Newill's neceſſities had 
driven her to the inhuman expedient of betraying 
me to him. Though I had often ridiculed the ſto- 
ries in novels where young women are forcibly 
carried away, I ſaw great reaſon to believe ſome 
ſuch adyenture might happen to me, for IL was total- 
ly unprotected, and, I believe, abſolutely ſoldG.. 
Vol. IV. G Orlando, 


8 
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Orlando, ſtarting up, traverſed the room; nor 
could, for ſome time, the ſoothing voice of Moni- 
mia reſtore him to ſufficient compoſure to attend to 
her narrative. 2 | 
Alt length his anxiety to know what he yet trem- 
bled to hear obliged him to reaſſume his ſeat, and 
{he thus proceeded : | 

« Surely, Orlando, you do not ſuppoſe that any 
diſtreſs, any miſery, could have induced me to liſten 
to Sir John Belgrave, though, inſtead of the advan- 
tages he affected to offer me, he could have laid 
empires at my feet.—k is true, that I now ſuffered 
22 ſpecies of mortification, and even much per- 
ſonal inconvenience ; but my heart felt only the 
Horrid tidings I received from Selina, Mrs. Ray- 
land's death, and the total diſappeintment of your 
family's hopes, were very melancholy; but when 
Perſeus arrived, and your death, Orlando, was con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of a man who had ſeen you 
fall, my wretchedneſs ſo much exceeded all that I 
believed it poſſible to bear, that I became ſtupefied 
and inſenſible to every thing elſe, and walked about 
without hearing or ſeeing the objects around me. 
Fnever ſlept, but with the aid of laudanum—I could 
not ſhed a tear, and my heart feemed to be turned 
to marble. I had nobody to hear my complaints, 
and therefore I did not complain; and the only cir- 
cumſtance that rouſed me from this ſtate of mind, 
was the renewal of Sir John Belgrave's viſits, who, 
after an abſence of ſeven or eight days, returned. 
with new propoſals, and dared to triumph in the 

wwledge that his rival, as he infolently called you, 
was no longer in his way. Bike | 

It was now, Orlando, that a new method was 
purſued. He contrived, what was not indeed very 
difficult, to gain over Mr. Newill to his intereſt. — 
F was now treated with great reſpect—A room 
was hired for me in the fame houſe, W nou ; 
| ewill 
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Newill offered me credit for any clothes I choſe to 
have. I, who was hardly conſcious of my exiſt- 
ence, who mechanically performed the buſineſs of 
the day, and cared not whether I ever again faw 
the light of the ſun, refuſed her offers, and defired 
nothing but that I might be protected from the 
affront of Sir John Belgrave's viſits. If I fat at 
work in the ſhop, he was there:—if I quitted it, he 
came into the work-room, under pretence of ſpeak- 
ing to Mr. Newill. I found that Newill was a 
wretch who would have ſacrificed a daughter of his 
own for a few guineas, with which to purchaſe his 
favourite indulgences; and Sir John Belgrave 
ſcrupled not to ſay, that, ſince I had refuſed his 
honorable offers, he held it no diſhonor to compel 
me, by any means, to exchange my preſent wretch- 
ed dependence, for affluence and proſperity — that 
I could not now have the pretence of conſtancy to 
you, and that his exceſſive love for me would in 
time induce me to return it.—Such were the terms 
in which he preſſed his ſuit, giving me at the ſame 
time to underſtand that I was in his power. 


“ But, liberal as I have reaſon to believe he was 
to Mr. Newill, his debts were too numerous and 


extenſive to be ſo ſettled; and, in conſequence of 
theſe, to the amount of five hundred pounds, he 
was arreſted in London, and ſent for his wife to 
attend him in the King's Bench, . ' DR 

This the unhappy woman prepared to do in 
two or three days; and, in that time, made over 
the little ſtock for ſale to one of her friends, who 


had advanced the money for her.—But what was 


to become of me?—As ſhe had no longer a bu- 
ſineſs, ſhe could have no occaſion for an appren- 
tice, and I could only be a burthen to her; but I 
foon found that it was her huſband's directions 


that ſhe ſhould take me with her, and I deter- 


mined at all events not to go, 
G 2 « I now 
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1 now 2 gain NR to my ctuel hay,” 


who, 
Hough ſhe 2 gain Ame ediately 200 MS. Rajftang's 
death ſettled within N N velve les of th he town Whi- 


ther the had ſerit mie, had never ta n any bother 
notice of me than 0. ad me 2 mall lo 
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- former Hi ſtiould mig! my © oy ao F Ritts, 


; Was at. the would not liebe in ber per- 
e eſs : a 17 Tio blind to Ber Her, intereſt, 


that, till 1 knew how to behave to Sir John 
T6 12 1 Hould find he Rickd th her. It was 


7 wrote” to her, Ain c plea” that I 


I t move "hor. foliciting her pit 
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(. 
the cathedral where the ſoldiers did not parade, 
or ſometimes the cathedral itſelf, were the only 
places where there was a chance of my not being 
moleſted; and there, if ever I could procure qui- 
et for a quarter of an hour, the daws that inha- 
bited the old buildings, and who were now making 
their neſts (for it was early ſpring), recalled to 
my mind, by the ſimilarity of ſounds, Rayland-Hall ; 
and when I compared my preſent condition with 
even the moſt comfortleſs hours I paſſed there, I 
reproached myſelf for my former diſcontent, and 
envied all thoſe who were at peace beneath the 
monumental ſtones around me.—Later than uſual 
one evening I returned from this mournful walk, 
and, making my way with ſome difficulty through- 
the crowds who were aſſembling in the ſtreets to 
celebrate ſome victory or advantage in America 
fo at the very name of America my heart 


ckened within me), I was overtaken- near the 


door of Mrs. Newill's lodging, by the perſon 
whom I moſt dreaded to „ John Belgrave, 
evidently in a ſtate of intoxication, with three 
officers in the fame ſituation, who inſiſted on ſee- 
ing me home. I was within a few yards of the door, 
and haſtened on to diſengage myſelf from them; 
but they followed me, or rather Sir John Belgrave 
with one arm round my waiſt hurried. me on, 
talking to me in a ſtyle of which I was too much. 
terrified to know more than that it was moſt inſult- 
ing and. improper. | 

« In this way, however, while I remonſtrated,. 
and trembled, and entreated in vain, I was forced 
into a little room behind the ſhop, where Mrs. 
Newill uſually fat, where, inſtead of her,, there fat. 
by. the fide of a fmall. fire (for the weather was, 
yet cold) a young man in the naval uniform, who, 
ſtarting up on the abrupt entrance of ſuch a party, 
ſtood amazed a moment at the language of Sir 
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John Belgrave and his friends, and then, fiercely 
_ demanding what bufineſs they had in that houſe, 
ordered them to leave it; and, taking my hand, 
he ſaid “ I am "aſhamed, "gentlemen; of your 
treatment of this young woman Don't be alarmed, 
miſs—-I will protect yo. 
I moſt willingly put myſelf under the protec- 
tion he. offered, when Belgrave, enraged at being 
thus addreſſed by a perſon ſo much his inferior, 
uttered a great oath, and ſaid— And, pray, fellow, 
who. are you? and what the devil have you to 
d with this girl? ?—< Maſter of my mother's 
: apartment,” replied the young failor, who I now 
underſtood was Mrs. NewilPs fon——© and an En- 
& gliſhman! As the firſt, I ſhall prevent any ruffian's 
F inſulting a woman here; as the ſecond, I ſhall de- 
| oy br om infult any where. You be dd“ 
cC.ried Belgrave; © you impudent puppy, do 
4 think that black flock makes you A footing 


with a gentleman? “ Belgrave companions' had 

by this time wiſely retired; for, as I was not 

bs zazir purſuit, they faw no occaſion to incur the 
danger of a quarrel in it. The only anſwer the 
| ſtranger gave to this additional inſolence of ' Bel. 
grave was a violent blow, which drove the aggreſ- 
tor againſt the ſide of the wainſcot, that in fo 
narrow a room prevented his falling; and then 
pvoung Newill, ſeizing ne of the collar, with a 
|  fudden jerk threw him out of the room, and ſhut 

tze door. The noiſe all this made brought Mrs. 
! Newill down ftairs, who demanded of her ſon 
Ut what. was the matter? | He anfwered that ſome 
[is brutal officers, very drunk, had inſulted a young 

s lady who had taken ſhelter in that room, an 

it - whom he had refcued from their impertinence, 
Is by turning them out of it, His mother, in addi- 
lf tonal conſternation, then turned to me, « What!” 
faid ſhe, © it was you, miG, was it? And I ſup- 


* 


poſe 
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poſe the gentleman was,Sir John Belgrave=Fine 
doings | And ſo William, . this is the way you 

affoont- ny ende , eee 

I care nat whoſe. friends I affront,” replied 
he: * if they behave like brutes to a woman, I 

would affront them if they were emperors.” His 

mother, Who I am afraid had been folacing herſelf 
above ſtairs with ſome of thoſe remedies to which 

ſhe. often applied for confolation,, now. began to 
cry and lament herſelf; and, in her pathetic com- 
plaints, bemoaned her ill luck that had given her 
an apprentice that, fp far from being an affiſtant, 
was only a trouble to her, and did nothing but 
offend her cuſtomers. Voung Newill then, for 
the firſt time, underſtood: that I was this appren- 
tiee; and as I fat weeping in a corner, I ſaw he 
pitied me“ Come, come, Madam,” faid he to 
his mother, „no more of this, if you pleaſe— 
nobody has, offended your cuſtomers; but on the 
contrary,, your cuſtomers, as yon call them, have 
offended me; let us look a little after this good 
friend, of yours, perhaps he may have fome farther 


commands for me—t is unhandſome to fink. ſuch. 


a fine fair-weather jack, without lending a hand to 
heave him up.“ He then, in defpite of. his mo- 
ther's entreaties, opened the door; but no Sir John 
Belgrave appeared, and the ſailor obſerved that he 
had ſet all his canvas, and ſcudded off. S0 now, 


dear mother, ſaid he, « prythee let's have no 


more foul weather; but let us fit: down to ſup- 
per, for I'm ſure that this young woman muſt be 
glad of ſomething after her fright—poor little ſoul, 
how ſhe trembles ſtill—and you ſhould remem- 
ber that I have rode from Portſmouth fince dinner, 
and 2 ſeaman juft come from a two months cruiſe 
muſt eat.” Mrs. Newill ftill. however appearing 
to think more of Sir John Belgrave than ber ſon, 


he became preſently. impatient ; and going out-to. 
| } A neigh- 
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Sie in à hurri ee Faſter ſuch 
dene I wonder you were able to remain vit theſe 
79 2 5 hat ſort. of n n young Newälb ? Is 
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- = 1 ite ed 1 where, I was, and offere 
1 ws — Good God)“ ag he, ,* or are 
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ing“ He n my honey it a Wet with 3 
LEArs. © | 
« And bs Kiſed/them off” Erie Orlando, again 10 
— from his chair, * know he did x 
you this. ſtranger, infinitely” more dangerous than 1 
elgrave 55 

„ Oht den Orlando faid Monimia, with a. 15 
deep and tremulous figh, „what is it you fu ect 
me of ?: Do riot 1 beſeech you, deſtroy me as ſoon TY 
as we have met. by ſuſpicions, which indeed, 1 row” | 
will hear me with patichee" 8 6 
4 G60 on, Monimia, ſaid he, recovetir maler | 
1 go on, eee. but 
this Newill“ “ Always,” faid d. beha- . 
ved to me like the tendereſt bro er, an 10 5 Ky | 


him alone I am indebted for the aud rote&& 
on I have found. Yet it is true, 55 e 
win not attempt to conceal it from | 


Newill in his firſt interview p ro a Ho 
lover ; but when 1 affured Him 
ens were buried witli you, f ase in 112 15 my 
power to make him Any ot other "retdin"th th c Fegar : 
he expreſſed for me, W citude ;; ind 3 
would be ſo much my frier '28to" th ic 2 
mother, either to'prevatt upon HY aac 5 — 
me, or to let me remain EY creditable. 
in the country; inſtead of Fig me fo angon 
{where I had too much Teaſdn to belje eve 1 to 
de expoſed anew to the perſecutions: 0 48 
Belgrave), I —_— be teeny ra to him. 
this he Undertake, and ſeemed 
acquieſce in my er i var. „Which, 1 
1 been capable of Aten & chem gp "would ha | 
deen very indiſcreet om his part to haye 23 15 
— was poſſeſſed of nethi ih but dae of a mid- 


mipman, and out of that little h: contributed 
IT the Arete of his paren 0 ae 


ans of His father's e, ately * 
| 1 
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7 — to John Beg, and my 
2 ing a8 


(. 


after his refurn from a cruiſe, in which the frigate 


he was on board had taken two ſmall Prizes, he 
haftened to their affiſtance; and bearing with failor- 
like philoſophy a | preſent evils and never conſidering 
thoſe of the future, lie was treating for the advance 
"od 77 pa * he? next half year, in order to enable 
er to diſcharge tne lebts for which her 

Ng were very clamouraus, before the left the 


town, Yet did he, under ſuch citcumftarices, think 
very feriouſly of a wife—] believe that he foppoſed 


on dgjeQion of my ſpirits was rather owin ng. to my 


OR, e chan to an attachment which, he 
2005 of as exiſting after the death of its 
A I thould Sal be induced to 

50 _ love.” 


I th 2 x cried 5 15 warmly, « yet ou talk of 
| 5 doh erly and diſintereſted regard 5 this new 
0 


_ At was ſo in eff Orlando, and oy 16h tod 
: migutely enquire 8 he motive of his conduct. 


je eel ee e 


{, yours.” 


00 ſituation, my invincible 

7 = x; Wa which, 
e to him, I could not help 
Teſt hs * ſhould prevail F Mrs. 


Nev ewill to betray me entirely into his epi oy: | 


expreſſed in his rough ſea language fo much 
me, ad fo much e fe Lager the conduct G his 


£ family, that I became perſuaded I might truft kim. 
But, alas! I had nothing to entruſt him 15 5575 
ky et < from the evil] dreaded to pro 


oker, I had no frien 305 re- 
e the 2 had written three letters to 
Selina, 1 1 received no anſwer and N = bas 
feared, by the Ä of her own 46 5 
eompelled to appear for a while unmindful of ber 
3 Ml — oung Mr. Neyilt 7 
a few . 


( 


a few hours to conſider what he could do for me; 


and. in that time he talked to his mother of her un- 


generous and baſe, conduct in regard to me, with ſo 
N vn that, aſter a ſtruggle between her 
neceſſities and her conſcience, ſhe promiſed her ſon 
to receive no mire the bribes of Bir John Belgrave, 


and even to, let me quit her, if I inſiſted upon it. 


Having obtained thus much, he returned to me, 


and I was. chen to determine whither I would go. 


Oh! how gladly would I then have accepted of the 
loweſt fervice ! But who would take a. creature 


apparently ſo flight as not to be able to do any king 
of houſehold work; and from ſach à woman as 


< 
2 


in apprehenſion. of mecting Sir Johm Belgrave, Nr. 


_ Neygill offered to go with ine, dd, , | 
How did you go?” faid Orlantdoy imerruptiog 
her,” | af 8 1982} 21 3} pte 4 

4 and from thence we walked to the houſe; where) 


2 


however, I was refuſed admittance by 2 ſiſter f þ 


| Roker's, who told me her poor dear ſiſter iti 
was in a bad ftate of health ; that nobody could be 
admitted to fee her; and adviſed me by all menns 
not to depend upon any thing ſhe do for mes 
fince her condition put all attention to 'buſineſs dit 


of the queſtion; and Miß Roker was Jerry indeed 


to remind me, that my perverſe undutifubbehavi 
| had not a little contributed to derange the-ſioultios 


ins 
1 — * 
; as. 3 N 223 
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3 orthy relatin. I could have anfwered, that 
41 ties vrere certdirilyideranged when ſhe mar- 
i ried Mr. D 
Fol this obſervation if I had had'-courage'endught—for 
the woman ſhut the door in pans +) ing in 
very 1 0 * this any vie! de to 
no purpoſe.” 149212 Nod 1 ο,wõön nils 
Thus drivers from the'Hbabitktion of finfionly 
relation, I returned more broken ma 1 ſet 
aut to Wincheſter . 3 
« And your pro ade 1 fax pooſey: — his 
Sheirations ations bythe way ?” Gt Orhando. © | 
us Nò indeed, neee he had too 
. — ſenſibility; and whatever he — intend for 
* the future, he too much . ief into 
TY which this crucl repulſe had plunged The 
f next day but one the! was * his duty, 
with a young ip mate who was viſiting luis mother 
then — who vras'to call:mpom h], 


— FRA together. Mile Id rt 
| 2 time paſſed away; and 
chis oomrade: fh. Neweillis arrived. It vras 
your friend, whom: His. 
— ob a man of war; 
ſ eighteen, and 
= adopted at his father's death = pon condition 6f his 
|: —_— a — which Mrs. Fle- 
1 > ſo recentiyloſt her hufband, lament- 
l: tidared 


_ make 


not War _ ſt "deprived 
1 — ſupport port 3 yet him on ſhe next 
reliediſbe wns 3 — for the fame 


dreadful trade, e her penſion, as a lieutenant's 
widow, which was almoſt her ſole dependence, was 
1 ow inſufficient ſor the ſupport of her four other 
|. dreng the two little girls you ſaw with me laſt 
Þ night, another yet younger, and her ſecond boy, 
whom her relation partly fupports at an academy, 
intending, him alſo for the — would _ 
een 


| ( 1393 )) 11 
been ſo much offended, had ſhe thwarted him in Wy 
regand>:to taking the eldeſt from rr r 1.4 
would ure renounced the whole family. 4 me 
Tochis young man, u' H AG his moſt: . — 15 
friend ill communicated, but not without firſt 58 
aſking my permiſſion; the: difficulties: was under; 
concealing however thoſe circumſtances that ſeemed: 
to reflect ſo mich. diſgrace on his mother. {They 4 
conſulted together what I could do. 1 165 
«Excellent and proper counſellurs truly ex. * 
claimed Orlando im 7 . 214 1104 bn 


« Leſs improper you imagirey/repli 
Morimia. Fang in had not, like: — — 
ſo long at ſea as to acquire that ſteadineſa ei mind 
which enables men of that profeſſion to look on all 
perſonal danger with indifitzence, and or more 
evil as a matter of courſe. But yet, irecalii 
not only: this: .clafhcs, but the remanges he. d- 
delighted in at fehnol, he. had a that, nam and 
acquired tenderneſs of mind which: mda him ſens: 
ſible at once oi all the: diſcamforts./bf iny ſituation. 
He ſaw in me a poor, deſerted harm amnovel;; 
andi nothing could be in his opinrom ſo urgentias my 
relief. Accuſtomed in all — Rar 4 apply ta 
his mother, to a is the maſt affectionate and 
dutiful of ſons ©. £1? N s: D 212; 181 er "+ 1 1 Ot 

What is become of this Fleming ??? enquired) 
Orlando, © is he often at home with his — 

No; he went almoſt immediately after m 
becoming acquainted Wind her, to the Eaſt Indi 
but your impatience, Orlando, will not let me 
conclude my ſad — Fleming ſeeing the affair in 
the light I as defcribed;; ſettled with his friend 
Newill that the latter ſhould return alone to the 
ſhip—make ſome excuſe for Fleming's being abſent” 
two —— longer, while he would return to his mo- 
ther, and endeavour by her means to find ſome 
proper —— for me. The readineſs with Wee ; 
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Newill conſented to this plan, convinced me of his 
diſintereſtedneſs; though I own I had little hope of 
its ſucceſs. I fat that Mrs. Fleming would 
have ſuſpeRed the zeal of fo young a man for a 
woman of my age, in, diſtreſs, and would decline 
interfering for a perſon of whom, ſhe; could know 
nothing. But the generoſity of my young advocate 
rendered him eloquent; and the to whom he pleaded 
was not only. naturally of the moſt candid. and 
humane diſpoſition, but her own ſorrows had fo 
ſoftened bas 1 "> mong that calamity never pleaded to 
her in vain; though her circumſtances are ſuch as 
do not eee e We as her heart 
dictates. 4. 

„ This excellent woman reflected, that * 
. muſt be ſomething remarkable in the ſituation which 
m made great an impreſſion on her ſon; and 
11 cat even if I was a young woman whom neceffity 
had reduced 40 a diſereditable mode . of: life, her 
| _ kindneſs might yet fave me from deeper deſtructi- 
en. With this hamane perſuaſion, and remem- 
. always-the maxim of doing as the would be 
done by he ae came herſelf to Wincheſter, to enguire 
| 8 cad do for me—thinking, as the. has 
— 1 — that ſhe ought to do this, if ſhe 
1 hoped for the mercy of Heaven towards her own 
1 girls, who might, by ſo likely an event as her death, 
— — an £ was I am too 
14 much exhauſted, Orlando, to be particular no w in 
9 our firſt interview. We ſhall, I hope, 
"| have frequent opportunities of admiring the ſimpli- 
i city of character, the. goodneſs of heart, and the 
rative manners of my b nefactreſs, who, from 
14 your deſcription of your mother, is almoſt her 


=  Evunterpart. It is ſuſficient if I tel you that Mrs. 
vl — not only implicitly believed my melancholy 
1 Kory, but, as nothing immediately occurred to her 
= for my permanent relic, determined to take me 


5» 


home 


home with her, till ſome eligible ſituation could be 
found. When ſhe had been a little accuſtomed to 
me, ſhe would not part with me; I have been ſo 


C ts 
g 


happy as to make myſelf uſeful to her and her chil- 12 
dren; and in acquitting myſelf as far as I could of 4 
my debt of gratitude, T have found the beſt ang 
only defence againſt that regret and anguiſh which 1 


| 
devoured me. She had forrows enough of her 
own; I forbore therefore to opprefs her with mine, 
and I tried to be calm when I Coud not be 
cheerful; but when the converſation turned on the 
loſs ſhe had ſuſtained in her hufband, I mingledmy 
tears with hers, and wept for Orlando,” - 1 7 


Orlando, forgetting in this tender confeſſion te 
little jealouſies he had felt, while he confidered her 
liable to the addreſſes of a rival, now'prefſed her. 
fondly to his heart; and ſeeing het quite overcome 
by the fatigue of relating fo long a narrative, and ! 
the violence of thoſe emotions ſhe had ſo lately 
experienced, confented to leave her, and they parte. | 
for the night; though Orlarido could not/with her. 

good night without proteſting'to her that he would | 
never again confent to be ſeparated from her, even 
for a day; for that if ever he was abfent from her 
again, the inſolent Sir John Beigrave would 
inceſſantiy purſue her in imagination, and he ſhoul 
believe her ey again fo dangers and nfujes 
which it almoſt drove him w madneſs to recollect 
& hat already enfred, 
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; Fe, retiring to the room | 
41 dered to be prepar ed for þ 
| N bur hyp ta 


lonumia,. being under age, 00 5 got be IF: 


5 ol ber aunt, ber only near re- 
e he. knew: it would be impoſſible to - 
obtain 4 the other j 2 — Were in tie 
vceur in reg; | U to a r and is 
ed no WAYS « viating ut by a 1. 
8 "Yet, the the bufinels of the diſputed. 
ery important to him, was-to come on, 2 
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ds, made him heſitate concerning an expedi- 
tion ſo diſtant and expenſive. After long debates 
with himſelf, he recollected that Warwick had 
been married to Iſabella at Jerſey or Guernſey 
and as he was ſoynear; the. coaſt, from whence a 
paſſage to thoſe iſlands might be obtained; he re- 
ſolved to propoſe ſuch an excurfion to Monimia, 
and to procure the canſent of the friend to who 
kindnefs the was Ge, indebted. Wt. 

This wat 70 ificult; for Mrs. Fleming, 1 pre- 
judiced in favbuͤr of Orlando, on account” of the" 
friendfhip 4 Huſband had for him, and believi ving., 
that 115 poſſeſſed all thoſe” virtues his inge 
nuous cb * and liberal manners expreſted;' 
knowing too how truly her young friend Was at 
tached to Hint, imagined that ſhe muſt be happ' in 
ſuch a ufibn whatever might be their” bes 
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as his wife? - Very Jen dr b e was hettry 
for their ſhort WA F iting gave her 
bleffirig to the weeplüg Monimia as ſhie 1 With 
her, and gave it with à tenderneſs and fervency not 
always. found in the friends who furround the brides 
of higher fortune. — It was agreed that the yo 
couple ſhould return to her as ſoon as they w ere 
— and go from thence to London. 
Orlando age Gund no difficulty in procuring a veſſel 

to tranſport to Guernſey. — Notwithſtanding 


the ſeaſon of the year, the weather was mild, and 
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| the wind favourable. Within ten days from their 
21 departure, Orlando brought back his wife to Mrs. 
74 Fleming's ſolitude, ſecure that death alone could 

Nane 
They remained with their reſpectable friend only 
* two days. It was now time for Orlando to be in 
* London, and they haſtened thither, too happy to 
. reflect on what was to become of them, and with 
| no other ſolicitude on their minds, than what aroſe 
from the idea of their firſt meeting with Mrs. So- 
14 merive. — And this dwelt more on the ſpirits 
14 reg than he choſe to communicate to his 

. mn 0 ' af! 
4} On their arrival in town, he ordered the chaiſe 
» to the chambers of his friend Carr, as he would 
[ not abruptly introduce Monimia to his mother. 
4 He went alone to procure a lodging in the neigh- 
14 bourhood of his family; which being caſily found, 
14 they took poſſeſſion of it in the evening as Orlando 
required yet. ſome time to prepare himſelf for diſ- 
clohng a: ſecret, which he ſtill feared, manage it 
how he would, might give pain to his mocher. 
About one o clock, however, the following morn- 
1 to Howland- Street. His mother, 
who had been very unenſy at his long abſence, re- 
etived him with even more than her uſual affection; 
but her expreſſions of pleaſure at ſeeing him, were 
mingled with tears. All that had happened to bis 
drother, had come to her knowledge; and to his 
exceſſive concern, he heard that Philip, after ap- 
plying to his mother for money, with which ſhe 
could not ſupply him, had again diſappeared, and 
was, as they had rraſon to believe, again impri- 
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A In beholding his mother under ſuch. depreſſion of 
mind, he could. not determine to inform her of 
what might poflibly add to it; but inſtead of ſpeak- 
ing to her of Monimia, as he n 
912 voured 
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voured to appeaſe the agony of her mind about Philip, 
whom he promiſed — and gave her hopes, that 
they ſhould ſucceed in the recovery of the Rayland 
eſtate. To Selina alone he communicated his re- 
cent marriage; and found, with additional concern, 
that ſhe dreaded the effect this intelligence would 
have on her mother, who was already over- 
whelmed with anxiety for her eldeſt fon, and whoſe 


maternal grief had been lately awakened, by hav- 
ing that her daughter Iſabella was certainly 


living in one of the American iſlands with her 
huſband, long after they had been given over for 
loſt !—yet, as ſhe had never heard from them, ſhe 
concluded, that her daughter, if yet living, ' was 
totally eſtranged from her family, or regardleſs of 
their diftreſs; a reflection not fs bitter than it 
was to conſider her as dead. The doubt of what 
was really her fate, proved perhaps more diſtrefling 
than any certainty. With all this, were Qrtando's 
marriage to be diſcovered to her, while ſhe was 


continually —_— her anxiety how! he would. 


himſelf be ſup Selina dreaded: the conſe- 
quence of her uneaſineſs; and thereſore entreated 
Orlando to defer the diſcovery, at leaſt for a few 
days, in hopes that ſomething favourable might 
happen; - while the: herſelf expreſſed the warmeft 
folicitude- to ſee and embrace Monimia, as her be- 
loved ſiſter; and they agreed that Orlando ſhould 
find ſome pretence to take her the next day out 


with him, and carry her to his lodgings for that 


purpoſe. x 0 F 

With an heavy heart he now returned to Mo- 
nimia, who anxiouſſy expected him.— A poor dif- 
ſembler, he could not conceal from her the ſtate of 
his mind ; but he led her to believe it was rather 
owing to the new diſtreſs occaſioned by Philip's 
diſappearance; than to any doubts as to her recep- 


tion by his mother. Her gentle and ſoothing 
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converſation was the only balm for his wounded. 
heart; and while he felt himſelf unhappy, he conſi- 
dered how much leſs he was fo now, than when, in 
addition to the calamities of his family, he had the 
loſs of his Monimia to lament, and the dread of 
* thoſe evils to which her deſolate ſtate expoſed 

er. | 

As ſoon as he had dined, he ſet out, in purſu- 

ance of his promiſe to his mother, to find Philip; 
but while Carr ſent his clerk, and went himſelf to 
fome of the places where it was but too pro- 

bable he was to be found, Orlando himſelf vi- 

ſited another; but when they met at night 
at Carr's chambers, all their enquiries were 
found equally fruitleſs; and they agreed, that 
if this unhappy young man was, as there was too 
much reaſon to believe, in confinement, he had 
taken precautions not to be diſcovered. With this 
unſatisfactory intelligence, Orlando, late as it was, 
went back to his mother; but, aſſuring her he 
would never reſt till he had found out and relieved 
his brother, he told her, that as he muſt now be 
conſtantly engaged with Mr. Carr in arranging the 
buſineſs of the lawſuit, and muſt be at his chambers 
eafly in a morning, he had taken a lodging near 
him, the time of going ſo far as from Howland-ſtreet 
to the inn of court being more than he could now 
ſpare. This accounted for his abſence tolerably 
well; yet his heart ſmote him for this temporary 
deception, which was however, conſidering his cir- 
cumſtances at this juncture, only a pious fraud. 
Another, another, and another day paſſed away 
without any news of Philip; and, to add to the 
vexation of Orlando, he found new difficulties, 
likely to ariſe in his ſuit. Old Roker, to whom 
ſubornation of perjury was familiar, and eve 
other infamous device which an unprincipled vil- 
lain could de guilty of, had not only taken the 
uſual method of gaining time by artificial * 

| ut. 
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why ſhould I not direAly engage in what ſooner or 


later I muſt, I ought to have recourſe to ?” _—— 
Orlando, who thought that all the world ought to 
be at the feet of a creature whoſe mind ſeemed to 
him even more lovely than her perſon, was fo hurt 
and mortifted whenever ſhe thus expreſſed herſelf, 
that ſhe by degrees ceafed to repeat it; but as he 
was now very much out with Carr, ſhe contrived 
in his abſence to apply to a very conſiderable linen 
warehouſe in the neighbour the proprietors of 
which at firſt truſted her with articles of ſmall 
value to make: by degrees ſhe acquired their con- 
fidence; and, by the neatneſs and punctuality of 
her performance, entered ſoon into conftant em- 
ployment. — Orlando faw her always buſy ; but he 
made no remarks on what occupied her; and, with- 
out ſhocking his tenderneſs or his pride, ſhe was 
enabled to add a little to the tender ſtock on which 
their ſubſiſtence. Thus, in continual 
combats with himſelf, whether he ought not to 
acquaint his mother with his ſituation, in fruitleſs 
enquiries after his brother, and in hopes and fears 
about the event of his ſuit, paſſed the firſt ſix 
weeks of his marriage. Term was now over, and 
the diſcovery of the true will of Mrs. Rayland did 
not ſeem to be at all nearer than when he firſt un- 
dertook it. 
Encouraged, however, by his friend Carry to 
proceed, though he often trembled at the proofs 


that came to his knowledge, of the ſucceſsful vil- 


lainy of Roker, Orlando failed not to purſue fuch 
means as his ſolicitor thought ' moſt requiſite ; and, 
amid al the fatigue and diſappointments of the law's 
delay, which often baffled him where he moſt ſan- 
guinely hoped for advantage, the tenderneſs, the 
 fweetneſs of Monimia ſoothed and tranquillized his 
troubled ſpirits; and when he returned to her. of 

nn evening, wearied with the contradictory opini- 


ons 
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ons of counſel, or tormented by trifling and unne- 
ceflary forms, he ſeemed to be traniported from 
purgatory to paradiſe, and forgot that, if ſome fa- 
vourable event did not ſoon occur, he ſhould be 
unable to ſupport this adored being, to whom he 
was more fondly attached as an huſband than he 
had been as a lover. | 


His mother, who had been at firſt ſatisfied with 


his reaſons for abſenting hin:felf from her houſe, . 
now began (ſince his law-buſineſs was ſhe thought 


for a while ſuſpended) to expreſs her uneaſineſs 


that he no longer reſided with her. To the ex- 


preſſion of-this diſcontent ſhe was particularly ex- 
cited by her brother, Mr. Woodford, whofe boiſte- 
rous manners, though ſoftened even to mean ob- 
ſequiouſneſs before dis ſuperiors, were ſtill exerted 
to keep in ſubjection the mild and timid ſpirits of 
his ſiſter, who conſidered herſelf beſides as oblig- 
ed to him, becauſe he had afforded her ſome ſmall 
pecuniary aſſiſtance, rather to preſerve his own 
= from being wounded, than to oblige or ſerve 
er. 

Orlando, extremely diſguſted at the reception he 
met with at the houſe of his uncle on his arrival 
in London, had never again viſited him; and had 
avoided, as if by accident, meeting him at his: 


mother's; where he did not indeed often viſit, be- 
ing become a much richer, and conſequently a - 


much greater man, ſince he had been the gffenſible 
poſſeſſor of a very lucrative contract, which he 
held to ſo much advantage as reconciled him to 
the neceſſity of relinquiſhing a ſeat in parliament 
for a Corniſh borough, with which he had obliged 
ſome of his powerful friends. He was not there 
fore a repreſentative of twenty or thirty eleftors, wha 


had been paid for their ſuffrages at ſo much a head; 


but ſuch were now his qualifications of purſe and 
of pride, that he was admitted to the cabals of * 
Wanne 


64 
who had the diſtinction of an M. P. after their 
names; and was often cloſeted with the ſecretaries 
of yet much greater men, conſulted on loans, let 
into the ſecret of ſtocks, and was accommodated 
with fcrip and other douceurs with which thoſe 
who deſerve well of government are gratified; he 
was beſides a director of an opulent company, and 
received, in addition to the falary of the office, 
_ conſiderable preſents from thoſe who had favours 
to requeſt, Mrs, Woodford waddled about in the 
moſt valuable ſhawls; mandarins and joſſes nodded 
over her chimneys ; and pagodas and japans orna- 
mented her rooms. The two young ladies were 
both married; the . elder to a merchant, who was 
a ſharer in ſome of the fortunate adventures of his 
father-in-law,. and beſides in a flouriſhing buſineſs. 
His lady was one of the elegant and faſhionable 
women on the other ſide Temple-bar : but the little 
- circumſtance of her being | compelled to live on 
that other ſide, continually embittered her good 
fortune: having been unaceuſtomed to fee people 
who are called of rank, in the early part of her 
life, ſhe was ſo much flattered by having acquired 
admiſſion to ſome few. now, that ſhe talked of no- 
thing but lords. If ſhe related of what happened 
at the opera, Lord Robert was fitting by her. at 
the time, and faid ſo and fo; if ſhe ſpoke of her 
loſſes or. ſucceſſes at cards, Lady Frances or Lady 
Louiſa. were her party; and ſometimes Sir James 
or Sir George betted on her ſide: but whenever 
this equeſtrian order were introduced, ſhe took care 
to impreſs upon the minds of her audience, that 
the ſpoke of men who really bore the arms of 
Ulſter, and not of any paltry city knight; whom, 
together with every thing in the city, the held in 
ſovereign contempt ; having quite forgotten herſelf, 
and deſiring that every body elſe ſhould forget the 
preceding years, when ſhe was a wing-merchant's 
v4 daughter 
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daughter in the Strand, and glad of an hackney- 


coach to a benefit play; or ſupremely happy to 
be acquainted with any one who kept their own 
carriage, and would take her “ to the other end of 
the town.” 

The acquaintance and notice of General Tracy 
had been almoſt their firſt ſtep towards emerging 
from middling life to the confines of faſhion ; there- 
fore the lady now in queſtion, and her ſiſter, who 
was become the wife of a counſellor in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, were never able to forgive the Somerive 
family, for having firſt faſcinated the uncle, and 
then the nephew, whoſe notice they had always 
coveted, becauſe he was among the firſt of thoſe 
who had obtained the name of © a faſhionable man 


about town,” and one whoſe approbation was deci- - 


ſive in determining on the beauty and elegance of 
the female candidates for general admiration. 

Young Woodford too, though he had failed of 
marrying the rich young Jeweſs, either becauſe of 
his ind! — towards her, or of the preference 
ſhe gave at the time he was firſt acquainted with 
her to Orlando, had ſince married the daughter of 
a great underwriter, and was in high affluence. 
The whole of the Woodford family, being thus 
circumſtanced, looked down with contempt on the 
remains of that of Somerive; and, under the ſem- 
blance of pity, enjoyed their depreſſion, particularly 
that of Orlando, of whom-ia talking of him to his 
mother, Mr. Woodford affected to ſpeak with great 


concern. i700 8 
« *Tis of no uſe,” ſaid he, “ to remember what 


is paſſed, ſince to be ſure it only ſerves to vex one; 
but I muſt ſay, it was a thouſand pities, ſiſter So- 
merive, that you ſuffered this young man to refuſe 
the advantageous offer that I made him. If I had 
taken him into my houſe, only think how differ- 


ently he would have been ſituated from what he is 
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now! — God bleſs my foul, I declare 'tis a ſad thing! 
In the firſt place, he would have been now as 
well off as Martin my, partner is now, which, let 
me tell you, is no bad thing; beſides that as my 
nephew, and in partnerſhip with me, he might have 
married, let me tell you, any woman of fortune 
in the city, and might now be a man of the firſt 
conſideration ; nay, in parliament for aught I know. 
— Inſtead of that, what is the caſe now? — Firſt 
of all, there was waiting upon and coaxing that 
foolith, proud>old woman, who after all did no- 
thing for him; but ſaw him ſet off with a brown 
muſket, to be ſhot at for half-a-crown a day, or 
Whatever it is; and then forſooth left her eſtate 
to a parcel of fat-gut parſons, as if that would do 
her old ſqueezy foul any good in the other world — 
For my part, I don't deſire to vex you—what is 
done, why, it cannot be helped: only I muſt ſay 
that *tis a devilith kettle of fiſh altogether. Here, 
inſtead of this young fellow's being an help to you, 
he is like, for what I can ſee, to be a burthen. 
Since things are as they are, I ſee no reaſon why 
he {nould be humoured in idleneſs now, and, under 
pretence of following up this law-ſuit, lounge away 
any more of his time: as to the recovery of the 
Rayland eſtate, you may as well ſue for fo many 
acres in the moon, take my word for it, ſiſter So- 
merive.“ | | 

This brutiſh ſpeech being anſwered only by the 
ſighs and tears of the dejected auditor, her conſ2- 


quential brother ſtopped a moment for breath, and 
"then proceeded : 

4 However, don't be caſt down: you know that 
though my opinion has always gone for nothing, 
I am always willing to ſerve you, ſiſter; and fo I 
with you would, before *tis too late, and before 
your youngeſt ſon goes the way of your eldeſt, 
think a little of making him do ſomething. 0 17 
| inte 


47 
himſelf on in the world: — for my part, and I'm 
ſure every body as knows any thing of life and hu- 
man nature, will agree with me, that the boy will 
be undone if he goes on as he does at preſent; and 
I give you warning, that in a little time there won't 


be a pin to chooſe between him and that hopeleſs 
yauth, *ſquire Philip.” 


This was almoſt too much for poor Mrs. So- 


merive, who however commanded her tears and 


ſobs fo far as to aſk her brother what reaſon he 


had to think fo, | 
He then communicated to her, as he aſſured her 


in perfect friendſhip, that there was great reaſon 


to ſuppoſe Orlando kept a miſtreſs, and was laviſh- 


ing on her the ſmall remains of the money his 


commiſſion had ſold for; and upon her beſeeching 
him to tell what reaſon he had to believe ſo, he 
informed her that not only it was falſe that Orlando 
had taken a lodging near the inns of court in order 
to be near Carr, but that he actually lived within 
two ſtreets of his mother's houſe, with a young 
woman who had of late been frequently met with 
him of an evening, leaning on his arm, and whom, 
on enquiry, he was found to have brought with 
him from the country. 

Thunderſtruck with intelligence which Orlando's 
general air of abſence and impatience when he was 
with his family, gave her too much reaſon to be- 


lieve was true, and dreading left ſhe had loſt the 


fole ſtay on which ſhe depended for the protection 
of her two girls in caſe of her death, the unhappy 
mother gave herſelf up to tears, nor could the 
rough hand of her cruel brother ſucceed in drying 
them. Diſtreſſed ſo cruelly, ſhe caught eagerly 
at whatever. had the appearance of N her, 
and therefore promiſed to adhere to the advice 
Mr. Woodford gave her. He recommended it 


to her to preſs Orlando's return to her houſe ; 
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a by which, ſaid he . you will ſoon find but, if 
you don't believe it yet, that your pibus good 

is not a whit better than tother! And let me a 
deſire you'll not let him go on helter ſſcelter in this 
law ſuit, with no better advice than à whiffled- 
headed fellow ſuch as Carr can give him vr get for 
him; but ſend him to Mr. Darby, my o=inslaw, 
2 man I can tell you that knows what he's about, 
and is a thriving man in the law. He ſhall not 
charge any thing upon your account for his ad- 
ice; To you'll fave five or ten guineas at once. 
M ſpeak to Mr. Darby; and in the mean time, 
cle ſee, do you have ſome ſerious converſation 
with your ſon. Let him find out that we are not 
{:eafily to be gull'd; and that twon't do to take 
old birds with chaff. _ Woo 88:1. ily 
Mrs. Somerive then promiſed to do as he dictated; 
and he left her, after this converſation, one of the 
moſt miſerable beings upon earth. 
Orlanda, the next time he ſaw his mother, found 
the effects of his unecle's ungenerous interference. 
She received him with an air of conſtraint to 
which he was little accuſtomed, and which ſeemed 
to be attended with extreme pain to herſelf: ſhe 
queſtioned him in a tone ſhe had never taken up 
before; ſeemed diſſatisfied with his anſwers, which 
certainly were embarraſſed and contradictory; and 
ended the converſation with telling him that, unleſs 
he would extremely diſoblige her, he muſt lay the 
Whole ſtate of the queſtion as to the Rayland eſtate 
before Mr. Darby, his couſin's huſband. This 


[Y. Orlando promiſed to do, being vety deſirous of 


_ obliging his mother wherever he could do it with- 
out- befraying a ſecret which he thought it would 
Aiſtreſs her to know; and, defirous to end as ſoon 
2 he coulda converſation fo painful, he agreed to 
go directly to Carry and procure à proper ſtate of 
The affair for the opinion of counſel: and to wait 
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on. Mr. Darby the next morning, againſt which: | 
time | Mrs. Somerive was to give him notice, bßßʒ 
Mr. Woodford, of the application of his client. 
Oxlando oed too much to the good nature, in- 
tegrity, and induſtry of his friend Carr, not to uſe 
the greateſt; precaution againſt offending him; but 
the moment he opened his buſineſs, and told him 
what his mother inſiſted upon, Carr very candidly 1 
offered to promote this application without preju- 
dice to thoſe he had already made; and the caſt, 
and ſteps already taken in the buſineſs, having 
been prepared, Orlando waited the next day 'on 
Mr. Darby according to his own appointment, ard 
for the firſt time was introduced to him at once 
as bis couſin and his client. The lady, formerly 
Miſs Eliza Woodford, “ kept her ſtate; and Or- 
lando, inſtead of being ſhe wn into her dreſſing- 
room to wait till Mr. Darby ſhould be at liberty to 
ſpeak to him, as he would naturally have been 
i he had fortunately been a rich felation, was 
ſhewn into a back room, ſurrounded by books 
that ſeemed more for ſhew than uſe, and deſired 
to. wait. 17 1s „Donn il aro . git 
Here he remained more than half an hour, be- 
fore · his relation learned in the law appeared. He 
was a tall, awk ward, raw-boned man, with a pale 
face, two ſmall wild grey eyes, and a ſquirrel-co- 
loured riding-wig; who, having coldly ſaluted his 
new acquaintance, . took his caſe, and, looking 
ſlightly over it as Orlando explained his ſituation, 
he ſaid (drawing in his breath at every word, and 
doubling in his lips fo that they diſ appeared 
* Hum, hah, hum -I ſee. * gr: ws hum, hum; 
I obſerve a! — Hum all perceive al Yes 2 
Hum —dean- and chapter — hum; ſo a Doctor 
Hollybourn a, hum — I know him — hum a 
know him a little .... Then rubbing his fore- 
head, added, « a reſꝑectable - hum] a — man, a—- 
a Doctor: 
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a Doctor Hollybourn—man of very conſiderable, 
hum, a— property, a—hum, a——-” 110 
Orlando, marvelling how this man, with his in- 
verted lips, and the hum-a's that broke every ſecond 
word, could be reckoned to make à reſpectable fi- 
gure at the bar, now began, as the eloquent coun- 
fel was ſilent, another explanatory ſpeech; which, 
however, he was not allowed to finiſn, for Mr. 
Darby, again aſſuring him that Dr. Hollybourn was 
very rich, and of courſe very reſpectable, ſaid, he 
could not think that - hum, a doctor, fo worthy 
a man as he was, would be acceſſary in hum a, 
injuring any one, or keeping the right heir out of 
his eſtate; but, hum a — hum a — there muſt be 
ſome miſrepreſentation: but that, however, he was 
engaged that morning with two briefs, of the ut- 
moſt importance; therefore, he would conſider the 
thing at his leiſure, and let him know in a few days 
hum a—.—— Orlando, then leaving his com- 
pliments to Mrs. Darby, haftened away, rather re- 
penting of his viſit, and having gained, he thought, 
nothing by it, but what was likely to end in a 
hum ha! ll | . 
On his return to Carr's chambers, his friend 
accoſted him with an enquiry how he liked the 
ſpecial pleader ? “ A ſpecial pleader d' ye call 
him?” cried Orlando; for Heaven's ſake, where- 
fore? | | 2 
_ 1 Becauſe it is our name, replied Carr, © for a 
particular branch of our profeſſion.“ 
„ Curſe the fellow 1? cried Orlando —< A ſpe- 
-cial pleader} why he cannot ſpeak at all — with his 
hum a, and hum a.“ bs 
That would not ſignify fo much,” ſaid Carr, 
e if the man was bone; but I may ſay to you, 
that, under the moſt ſpecioas profeſitons of honeſty, 
5 J don't believe there is a more crafty or mercenary 
1 head in Weſtminſter Hall, than that orange tawny 
| 4 ; 2 caxon 
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eaxon of his covers. The heſitation and embar- 
ratlinent of his oratory was at firſt the effect of 
ſtupidity; but by degrees, as acquired chicane 
ſupplies: the place of natural talent, he has conti- 
nued it, becauſe it is a ſort of excuſe for never 
giving an immediate or poſitive anſwer ; and while 
he is hum a-ing and haw a-ing, he is often conſi- 
dering how he may beſt make his advantage of the 
affairs confided to him.“ | 

« Good God!” exclaimed Orlando; © and why, 
& then, would you let me apply to ſuch a man?“ 

« Nay,” replied Carr, & how could I pretend to 
engage you to decline a reference recommended by 
your mother? Beſides, you know, my friend, that 
in our profeilion we make it a rule never to ſpeak 
as we think, What? would you have an apothe- 
cary declaim againſt a phyſician in whoſe practice it 
is to occaſion the greateſt demand. for drugs ? ” 

“Hang your ſimile !” ſaid Orlando: « 1 am afraid 
you are all- rogues together,” | 

More or leſs, my good friend-—fome of more ſenſe 
than others, and ſome a little, little more conſcience 
— but, for the reſt, I am afraid we are all of us a 
little too much profeſional rogues z though ſeme of 
us, as individuals, would not ſtarve the crphan, or 
break the heart of the wido wut ia our vecation, 
Hal! labouring in our vocation, we give all remorſe 
of that fort to the winds.” | 

„Would your profeſſion were annihilated, then!“ 
cried Orlando. Vo e 1 

MWhy, 1 do not believe,“ anſwered Carr, & that 
the world would be much the worſe if it were; but, 
my friend, not to be too hard upon us, do reflect 
on the practice of other profeſſions. The little, 


ſmirking fellow, with fo ſmiling an aſpect, and ſo 


well-powdered a head, whom you {ce pats in the 
chariot, adminiſters to his patient the medicines a 
phyſician orders, though he knows they are more 
x likely 
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likely to kill than cure; and, in his account at 
night, thinks not of the tears of a family whom he 
has ſeen in the greateſt diſtreſs, but of the bill he 
Mall have for medicines and attendance. The 
merchant, who fits down in his compting-houſe, 
and writes to his correſpondent in” Jamaica, that 
his ſhip, the Good Intent of Liverpool, is con- 
ſigned to him at Port-Royal with a cargo of ſlaves 
from the coaſt of Guinea, calculates the profits 'of 
a fortunate adventure, but never conſiders the tears 
and blood with which this money is to be raiſed. 
He heats not the groans of an hundred human crea- 
tures confined together in the hold of a ſmall mer- 
chantmen—he.. .. ..* i 5 

Do,“ cried Orlando, « dear Carr, finiſh your 
catalogue of human crimes, unleſs you have à mind 
to mate me go home and hang myſelf? -- 

No man would do that,” anſwered Carr, 4 who - 
had ſuch à lovely wife as you have —ſhe would re- 
coneile me to à much worſe world than this is“ 

The friends then parted; Orlando very far from 
being ſatisſied with his viſit to his couſin learned in 
the law und very uneaſy, on his arrival at his 
mother's, to obſerve, in her behaviour to him, in- 
creaſed ſymptoms of that diſcontent he had obſerved 
the day 3efor 1 H ons IT 15 6 lie 
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was ſtill guilty of towards his mother, that he found 


it almoſt impoſſible for him to continue it; but 
he was continually withheld from the avowal he 
wiſhed to make, by the tears of Selina, and by his 
fears for the effect that a reluctant, or even an af- 
fectionate reception might have on the timid ſpirits 
of his wife, whoſe fituation increaſed his tender- 


neſs and anxiety; while his reduced finances filled 


him with the moſt painful ſolicitude, as he reflected- 


that, when they were quite exhauſted, he ſhould 


have nothing to ſupport his Monimia and the in- 


fant he expected ſhe ſhould give him. 

Sacrificing to the remoteſt hope of benefiting 
objects, ſo precious to him, his own reluctance 
to make a very diſagreeable viſit, he repaired to 
the reſidence of Dr. Hollybourn, at an hour when 
he was told the reverend divine was moſt likely. 
to be at home, 


Nr A RLM fix weeks more now paſſed; ano- 
ther Term was almoſt waſted in thoſe contrived 
delays which deſtroy all the boaſted energy and 
{implicity of the Britiſh laws; when Mr. Carr 
adviſed Orlando to ſee Dr. Hollybourn himſelf; 
which, however diſagreeable it was to him, he at 
length conſented to do, at the earneſt and repeated 
requeſt of one who he believed had his real intereſt 
much at heart. Orlando had lately ſuffered ſo 
much uneaſineſs at the deception he had been, and 
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„On his arrival, however, he heard the Doctor 
Was out: but as a cgach was waiting at the door, 
he doubted this; and, while he Was, yet. ſpeak- 
ing, to the footman at the door, another from the 

top of the ſtairs called out, « Let counſellor Dar- 
by's coach draw, up! — Orlando —— ſtepped 
forward into the hail, telling the ſervant that he 
had particular buſineſs with Dr. Hollybourn, and 
could not call again; therefore that a muſt ſee 
him: — at the 2 ane moment Mr, Darby himſelf 
hurried down. ſtairs, and Orlando met him in the 
hall. —The lawyer ſcemed in as much confuſion 
when he met him, as ſuch a lawyer is capable of 
being: flighly bowing, and muttering ſomething 
of haſte as he paſſe d, he hurried into his coach; 
while Orlando, without waiting for the return of 
the footman, who was gone up to announce him to 
the Doctors walted up ſtairs, and entered a very 
elegant room, where the worthy Doctor, looking 
more than ever like the uncle of Gilblas, was 
ſquatted on a ſopha, with ſome papers before him, 
which, on the appearance of Orlando (whom he 
was ordering his ſervant to diſiniſs), he huddled 
away in ſome confuſion. 

Orlando no approached, and in few words open- 
ed his buſineſs, laying ſome ſtreſs upon the hard- 
ſhips he had ſufferel in being deprived of an 
5 to Which his father was. undoubtedly next 
heir, while it went to, enrich a body who had no 
manner of occaſion for ſuch an acquiſition of 
wealth. 

The divine profeſſor of humility and charity 
he who ſome few moaths before offered his moſt 
accompliſhed daughter to the then fortunate Or- 
lando, now deign=d not to aik him to itt; but, 
' cocking yp his litde red noſe, aud plumping down 
again on his cuſhion, he began to ſnuffle forch his 
v-onder at this application. He ſaid, „God forbid, 


young 


Css N 
voting man, trat Las exccutor to the late worthy 


Q 


lady f Rapland Hal, whöſe ſdul is now with the 


blelſed, ſhoukl defraud you or any man ! But that 
pious woman, the laſt remains of an ancient, ho- 
notable, and religious family, to be ſure knew beſt 
what would moſt contribute to the glory of the 
Lord, and the good of his creatures; among the 
poor and needy of whom ſhe left her noble for- 
tune to be divided, and I ſhall take care moſt 
facredly to perform her worthy wiſh, and to ſanctify 
her eſtate to the holy purpoſes ſhe intended it 
for. | 


Orlando, who could not command the indigna- - - 
tion he felt againſt this canting hypocrite, now 


very loudly and peremptorily demanded to know, 
Whether Doctor Hollybourn was not well ap- 
priſed, that there was a will made by Mrs. Ray- 
land, after that under which his ſociety claimed 
the eſtate? and whether two perſons had not de- 
clared, at Rayland Hall, that they knew it to be 
ſo, whoſe evidence Roker had fince been employed 
to ſtifle? *—To this the Doctor ſaid, « He un- 
der ſtood he was to reply upon oath in putting in 
his anſwer to the bill in ehancery, and therefore 
he ſhould now fay nothing: but if you, young 
man, have any thing more to ſay, you know where 


to find Mr. Roker, my ſolicitor; to him I refer 


you. Here Richard! Peter — John! — ſhew 
this perſon down!“ Orlando, by no means dif- 
poſed to ſubmit to this cavalier treatment, though 
the age and profeſſion of the Doctor protected 
him from the effects of the reſentment he felt, 
began however a more ſevere remonſtrance; which 
the Doctor not being diſpoſed to liſten to, roſe 


from his ſopha, and, with the grace of a terrier 


bitch on the point of pupping, he waddled into 
the next room, and ſhut the door. Orlando then 


finding his attempts to argue ſuch a ſordid and 
| | ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh being into any ſenſe of juſtice totally uſeleſs» 
left the houſe, andi returning to . Byrne 
related his adventures; where he had the morti- 
fication to haye his ſuſpicions conſirtmed . by Carr, 
that, ſo far from his application to Min Darby 
being likely to produce any good, there rs every 
appearance that he had entered the liſts on the 
other ſide 4 And this, ſaid Carr, * has been a 
fʒequent practice with him; it being with this 
worthy man an invariable maxim, inherited. I be- 
lisve from his father, that no man is poor, but 
from bis on faults and follies for which, though 
no, man has been guilty of more than he has in 
the former part of his life, he profeſſes to have 
no pity— And as to law, he is not much out, 
nor 'wa$ your honeſt friend the miller, in ſaying, 
that he Who has the longeſt purſe is in this Coun- 
try the miiſt froquontly ſucceſsful.ꝰꝰ n bo! 
Orxlandeg with an heart not much lightened by 
the tranſactions of> tbe day, returned to his lodg- 
ings to a later dinner · Monimia was ill} à cir- 
v — 
him - ſhe made light of it however, and endea- 
voured to reſtore to him that chearfulneſs, of which, 
ſhe obſeryved with great uncafineſs,, he had been 
fome time deprived; but it is difficult ta commu- 
nicate to others ſenſations We do not feel ourſelves, 
—- $he- ſailed, but tears were in her eyes — She 
aſſured him ſhe ſuffered nothing; but he ſaw her 
pale and Janguid, and now]? was confirmed in what 
de had ſong fancied, that the air uf London did 
not agree with her; and it Was with inexpreſſi- 
ble anguiſh be reflected, that now, when the 
tendereſt attention to her health was neceſſary, he was 
deprived of the means of procuring her country 
ait, which, as ſpring advanced, ſhe ſeemed to lan- 
uiſh for. London, where ſhe had never been 
| — was at firſt unpleaſant, and now diſguſting 
| 2 | . 
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to her; but ſhe never betrayed: this but by acti- . 


dent, and wiſhed Orlando wo bellzwe that 10. him 
every place was to her a heaven. 

e noi more ſeldom went to his mother” 8 tian 
he uſed to do; becauſe, ſince her dialogue with 
Mr. Woodford, all her tenderneſs for him did not 
prevent her teaſing him with queſtions, and very 


carneftly preſſing him to return to his uſual apart- 
ment in her houſe. This ſomewhat eſtranged him 
from his family: but in abſenting himſelf, he found 
no peace; for though he ſaw leſs of his mother and 


ſiſters than he uſed to do, he was as fondly attached 
to them as ever: and while he thought he faw;/ in 


the conduct of his mother, new reaſons to adhere 


to that ſecrecy Which it had already given him fo 
much pain to obſerve, he imputed it all to the influ- 


— ng and mercenary Mr. Wood- 


ford, and, in his moſt -gloomy — wiſhed that 
ſo unhappy a being as he was 1 — been born. 
A choufand times he repented of his having left 


Rayland Hall, to which unfortunate abſence all his 


ſubſequent diſappointments were owing; and ſome- 


times lamented, — he could not repent, that he 
had married his Monimia, without being able to 


ſhield her, as his wife, from the N of dar 
former lot. 

Nothing gave bim more -movtification thas to 
find that his mother was not fatisfred with his con- 
duct in regard to Mr. Darby; and would not be 

perſuaded that it was the afſluence of his oppoſers, 
add not his doubts about the cauſe, that prevented 


his engaging in it. Mr, Woodford, taking advan- 


tage of the faith his ſiſter repoſed in him as under- 
ſtanding buſineſs, had ſo harraſſed her with repreſenta- 
tions of Orlando's neglect, the inexperience of Carr, 
and the want of ſkill in the counſel he employed, 
that Mrs. Somerive now often preſſed him to leave 


the management of the whole to his uncle, and to. 
withdraw 


2 
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put on paper 


would with it?” 


him into notice.“ 
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withdraw it from Carr; and wearicd by theſe im- 
portunities, and by the delays which the adverſe 
party ſeemed determined ſtill to contrive, Orlando 
was ſometimes half tempted to give up the purſuit, 


and, with the little money he had vet left, to retire 


to ſome remote village, where, wholly-uticnown, he 
might work at any certain, though laborious buſi- 
neſs for the ſupport of his wife and child :—but, 
when he ſaw the tears that his mother ihed in 
ſpeaking to him of his brother Philip, who had en- 
tirely deſerted his family, after having, as far as he 
could, undone it, he could not determine to plunge 
her into equal, perhaps greater uneaſineſs on his 
account; and he then reſolved rather to ſuffer any 
pain himſelf, than to fail in thoſe duties which he 
felt he ought to fulfil. | 257 

It was in one of the moſt melancholy moods, 


which the encreaſing difficulties of his fituation 


inſpired, that Orlando, ſitting alone in the little 


| 3 dining-room of his lodgings, when Monimia's in- 


diſpoſition confined her to her bed, that he com- 
poſed a little ode to Poverty, which he had hardly 
„ when Carr came in, to whom he 
careleſsly ſhewed it. Carr, who had a taſte for 
poetry, deſired a copy of it; to which Orlando re- 
plied, “ that he was too idle to copy it, but that he 
might have the original, for he ſhould himſelf per. 
haps never look at it again.“ Carr put it into his 
pocket, and, aſking, „if he might do what he 
Orlando anſwered, «© Yes,” and 
thought no more about it. 
Carr had often told Orlando, as they talked over 
his ſituation together, & that he had literary talents, 
which might be employed to advantage;“ and he 
faid, © he ſhould get acquainted with ſome of the 
writers of the day, who were the molt eſteemed, 
or at leaſt the moſt faſhionable, who would help 


cc Nay, » 


— 
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« Nay,” ſaid Orlando, © if what J write will not 
help me into notice, I am afraid, my friend, the trade 


of authorſhip, which will not do without recommen- 
dation, will be but little worth following.“ 

« It is not certainly, replied his friend, “ the 
very beſt trade that can be followed in any way, but 
yet it is not ſo deſpicable as you ſuppoſe: — for ex- 
ample, if you could write a play now, and get it 
— 9 by the managers; and if it ſhould be ſuc- 
cent! oo a; | 


« Dear Carr,” cried Orlando, © how many ifs 
are here |--[ have no dramatic talents; nor, if I 


had, do I know one of the managers; or could I 
conquer, by dint of attendance, the difficulties 


Which, I have heard you ſay, they throw in the 
way of authors — 1 ſhould probably not be ſue- 


ces fuld, 


% And yet,” ſaid, Carr, © there have been verx 


ſucceſsful authors, who have not the natural turn 
to poetry which you ſeem to me to have; indeed, 
who, have none; but who have contrived, by 


bringing together a few ſcones without any plot, 


a ſcattering of equivocal expreſſions, and ſome ſongs, 
(Which, being ſet to pretty muſic, we do not diſ- 
cover are not even rhyme), have really had won- 
derful fucceſs; and thoſe who have ſucceeded once, 
get into faſhion,. and ſucceed in a ſecond piece, 
becauſe they have done fo in the firſt.“ 

“They muſt, however, ſaid Orlando, © have 
more genius than you are willing to allow them.“ 

„ You ſhall judge, if you will,” faid Carr, © of 
them, as far as See will enable you to 
judge.—A relation of mine is a conſtant attendant 
at the converſations of one of our celebrated au- 
thoreſſes I have ſometimes gone thither with him, 
and have been often invited to go, ſince my firſt 
introduction, eicher with him, alone, or with any 
literary friend. The lady is never ſo well pleaſed 
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as when her room is crowded with men, who either 
are, or fancy they are men of genius. She profeſſes 
to dot upon, to adore genius in our ſex; though, 
in her own, ſhe will hardly allow it to any body but 


Orlando heſitated, at firſt, whether it was worth 
while to give up Monimia's company for an evening, 
for che fake of being introduced into this ſociety, of 
which he did not form any expectations; but 
hc wn ſaw . much his 3 1 
urged. to experiment. e aſſemb 
is not, I own,” faid he, © the very firſt of the kind. 
in London; for, to the firſt, neither my relation or 
I have any chance of being admitted; but, I aſſure 
you; the lady of whom I ſpeak, is celebrated for her 
wit; and for the novelty of her poetry, if not for 
that of her plays; 1 will find ſome people 
there, who may be being acquainted with.“ 
Orlando then conſented to go on the follow in 
Friday, and Carr attended him accordingly. 

He was introduced to a little, — 5 woman, 
with a pale complexion, pitted with the ſmall-pox; 
two defects which her attachment to literature did 
not prevent her from taking all poſſible pains to 
conceal: there was in her air, a conviction of ſelf- 
eonſequence, which predominated over the tender 
languor ſhe affected Indeed it was towards the 
gentlemen only that this ſoft ſenſibility was appa- 
_ rently exhibited: Ladies, and eſpecially thoſe who 
had any pretence to thoſe acquirements in which ſhe 
believed herſelf to excel, were ' ſeldom or never 
admitted; and ſhe profeſſed to hold them in con- 
te „ | | 

T * no longer young, ſhe believed herſelf 
ſtill an o ject of affection and admiration; and that 
the beauties of her mind were irreſiſtible to all men 
of taſte. They were indeed of a ſingular caſt : but 
as there are collectors of groteſque — _ 


( 16x ) 
books, no otherwiſe valuable than becauſe they are 


old; ſoo there were minds who oontemplated hers 
with ſome degree of admiration; who thought her 


verſes were really poetry, and chat her dramas (the 

production of writers of the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
— eenturies modernized) had really merit. As 
ſhe was by no means inſenſible to perfection, if it 
appeared in the form of a young man, ſhe Was 


immediately ſtruck with the figure and addreſs of. ” 


Orlando; and, -amidft the ſomething which was 
called wit and literary converſation that now began, 
ſhe addreſſed herſelf particularly to him—enquired - 
into his ſtudies, and his taſte in poctry—beſought - 
him to favour her with ſome of his 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to elect him to emulate, if not 


to rival, the Flo torios and Philanders with whom ſhe 
held a tender correſpondence in the news- papers. 
Orlando, naturally of a gay temper, and»eafily - 


ſeizing the ridiculous, entered at once into this 


ſingular character; — before he had been half an 


hour in the company of this moderm Centliure, ſhe 
declared, in a 2 


the houſe exp refſed reat pleaſure ;- and fd to 
Co « Oh, Mr.-Somerive !-I ſhall now have 

an opportunity of introducing you to one of the 
moſt ſublime geniuſes: of the age a man of the 


warmeſt fancy, of the moſt exquiſite wit. Orlan- 
do looked towards the door where this phænomenon 


was expected to enter, and ſaw, to his utter 
aſtoniſhment, a gentleman who ſeemed to b to 
be— Warwick. 


He remained riveted to bis chair, caving ng on che 


ſtranger, who approached the lady of the houſe 


Without noticing her gueſts, After he had howe- 
| | ver 


fper to Carr whom ſhe 
beckoned acroſs the room — come to her, & that he 
was the moſt divine creature ſhe had ever converſed 
with.“ A gentleman was now announced by the 
name of Mr. Lorrain, at whoſe arrival the lady of 


. 
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ver paid her ſome very extravagant compliments on 
her. looks, and received her anſwers, which were 
deſigned to be at once tender and ſpirited, ſhe 
defired to introduce him to a newly-acquired friend 
of hers; and Mr. Lorrain, turning his eyes to the 
ung man who fat next her, diſcovered immediate- 
y, by the wonder expreſſed in his looks, that in this 
new acquaintance of hers, he had found an old ac- 
quaintance of his own. 

A few confuſed words were all that either the one 
or the other was at firſt able to utter. Orlando, 
not much pleaſed with a change of name, which 
he thought boded no good to his ſiſter, enquired 
very earneſtly after her :—his brother-in-law, in in- 
creaſed confuſion, which he ſeemed endeavouring to 
conquer, anſwered, “that ſhe was well; and then, 
as he found Orlando in no humour to connive at the 
deception, which for ſome reaſon or other ke choſe 
to practiſe, as to his name and fituation, he took 
him by the arm, and begged he would walk with 
him to the other end of the room, where he told 
him, in à hurried way, “ that he was but lately 
come to Englandꝭ after a variety of diſtreſſes, and 
being afraid of his creditors, and for other reaſons 
which he would hereafter give him, he had changed 
his name for the preſent; of which he deſired him 
not to ſpeak in the company they were then in. 
« But my ſiſter, Sir,” faid Orlando, & where is my 
ſiſter ?—has he. too changed her name ?”'—* Of 
courſe,” replied Warwick, who ſeemed hurt at the 
vehemence with which he ſpoke. —< Well, Sir; but 
by whatever name you chooſe to have her called, 
you will allow me immediately to fee her —Is ſhe in 
town ?*? oy * Yi 

« Yes,” replied Warwick coldly; *“ here is a 
card that will direct you to her—AIll I requeſt is 


- your ſilence this evening in regard to my change of 


name; a matter that ſurely cannot bo material to 
any one here.” ry: 


, Orlando 


1 

Orlando aſſented to this, and they returned toge- 
ther towards Mrs. Manby, the lady of the houſe, to 
whom Warwick, aſſuming again the name of Lor- 
rain, ſaid, in a careleſs way, © that he now owed 
her another obligation, by having been introduced, 
by her means, to an old friend, for whom, ever 
ſince his arrival in London, he had been enquiring 
in vain.” The converſation then became gene- 
ral. Some other viſitors arrived, ſome departed ; 
and Orlando, impatient to have — private con- 
verſation with Warwick, aſked “ if he would 
accompany him and his friend Carr?“ To this he 
aflented; but Mrs. Manby would not releaſe them 
till they had promiſed to viſit her again the 
following week. 

Carr, as ſoon as he learned from Orlando who 
Warwick really was, took leave of him, under 
pretence of buſineſs in another part of the town; and 
as the evening was fine, Orlando and his brother- 
in-law walked homewards together. 

As ſoon as they were — the former ex draft 


his ſurpriſe at meeting thus — and 


under another name, one who had ſo long been 
given up for laſt; and his ſtill greater wonder, that 
it was poflible for his ſiſter to be in London, 
without — ſeen or made any enquiry after her 
mother, her ſiſters, or her family. 

« Suſpend your aftoniſhment, Somerive, ſaid 
Warwick, « or at leaft ſuſpend your blame: when 
you hear all we have ſuffered, and all we. have 
contended with, you. will find at 1:aft no occafton 
for the latter ; and though I own. it appears extra- 
ordinary that my wife bas not yet ſought her family, 
that circumſtance will ſeem lf. ſo, when you know 
that it is not above three weeks ſince we came out 
of Scotland; and that, after our long detention in 
ae we returned to Europe, without being 


able 
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able to return to'England—and have een in Spain, 
in Portugal, in Ireland, and at length in Scotland. 
— When I can relate to you in detail. all theſe 
adventures, you will find more to py than to 
reproach us for. | 

But, my dear Warwick,” Gd, Orla TOY 
already forgave what he had before thought there 
was cauſe to reſent, &“ will not our; Iſabella ſee her 


mother now ?—Will not ſhe give chis inexpreſſible 


comfort to a tender parent, who has never ceaſed to- 
regret her loſs ? ? 

« You muſt ſettle that wich her, my friend; 
to morrow, when I beg you will breakfaſt. with us. 
Your ſiſter has two lintle boys to preſent. to you, 
and will be delighted I know to ſee Cr; but it muſt 
not be without ſome. preparation. Orlando pro- 


miſed to be with them at hre 3: and on 


Warwick's exprefling a wiſh: to bear bow: he was 
himſelf. tust, he gave a brief detail of all that 


had happened from So dſt. parting at Rayland 


Hall to. the preſent time. 
Warpick bear 


ſaid, & So m dear boy it does not appear that thy. - 
piety —— — — have 
bedeviled by my uncle for 

marrying a girl I liked and you, who ſaerificed 


diſinherited and 


your o＋ẽm de 10 pour virtue, have been 
diſinherited, for thoſe odox fellows in their 
cauliflower: wigs and ſhort aprons— Why, * 
could not have deen worſe 1 if you had 


off your little znyph; with: you to. Americas as I. 


took off mine.” _ 

« Ves, ſurely,” rep pied 8 « 1 ſhould 
have been worſe off; Er. I ſhould not have what 
is now, and will be, in whatever extremity I may 
be, my greateſt conſolation, the conſciouſneſs that 
J have never, to gratify myſelf, given pain. to thoſe 
who had a claim to my duty; and that if I am 


unfortunate, 


# Which may perhaps appear in a detached work. 


d him with — Candot bo 


1) 
unfortunate,” I have at leaſt not deferred N ill- \i 
fortune.” 110 1 u¹⁰ʃ Is bas „bis at „ 1. 
Bravo 1 cried Warwick — ith | 
« "Th 8 = NOM to nin fuc mY 
« But en mund Sompronine-wur 2 it,” 


— 83. 
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I with you joy, m Cato; but for m part, \j 
J find Naben 25 9 00 conſeience about Pak bt 
the old boy in — Place — rather think 0 
have done him 2 kindneſs, and perhaps one 4 or 
other he may find it out.“ 
« In the mean time, however, I ſuppoſe General 
Tae remains inexorable.” 
aith!” anſwered Warwick, © I have never 
N and one reaſon of my taking another name, 
was, chat he might not know I was in England.“ 
They were now arrived at a ftreet where as 
Warwick's lodgings were near Leicefter Square, | 
and thoſe of Orlando in a ſtreet ' near Oxford 15 
Street, it was neceſſary for them to part for the i 
evening. Orlando, whoſe affection for Iſabella was 
already revived, ſent her a thouſand kind remem- 
branices; and Warwick, in return, told him; „he 
longed to be introduced to the nymph of the in- 
chanted tower,” whom he never had an opportunity 
of feeing at Rayland Hall. Orlando, after he had 
left him, conſidered with aſtoniſiment the volatility 
of is © temper. — His perſon was a little altered 
change of cli ; bux his ſpirits were not at all 
depreſſed by a c bange of ſituation ſo as be- 
tween being the heir of General Tracy, and à 1 
wandering adventurer, for he did not conceal from 14 
his friend that ſuch was his preſent ſituation; that We 
it was in conſequence of his having written” ſome- 
thing for the news- papers, that he had become ac- 
quainted "with Mrs. "Manby, who had anſwered 
them; and that he was now ſoliciting the managers 
1 a — 
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to accept of a play he had finiſhed. The humi- 
liating attendance ' which he owned this , purſuit 
ſeemed likely to render neceſſary, was added to 
the reaſons he had already given Orlando, why 
he wiſhed to be known at preſent only as Mr. 
Lorrain. 


— 


Enn 


Ox. his return home, Orlando related to his 
wife his extraordinary meeting with Warwick; 
and though he expreſſed great delight in knowing 
that his ſiſter was ving and well, he could not 
but feel concern for the ſituation in which he found 
her. He knew not whether Warwick did not, 
not withſtanding his apparent gaiety and careleſſneſs, 
repent him of his precipitate marriage; and he 
feared, that, by a man of ſo volatile a temper, the 
evils of narrow circumſtances would not be ſoftened 
to Iſabelagaa + 5 c 
, He: baſtened to her the next morning, and ſhe 
received hu with blended emotions of joy and diſ- 
treſs  partieWaly: affecting. It was not till after 
ſome time-after Warwick left them together, that 
Iſabella had courage to aſk the circumſtances of her 
father's death; yet ſhe was conſoled by hearing, 
that her elopement tid not appear to have haſtened 
it. Orlando then entreated her 0 determine on 
ſeeing 


"xz 


111% 


ſeeing her mother immediately, and ſhe left it to 1 
him to manage it as he would. Heembraced her two * 
lovely children with affection, and could not behold li 
them, without repreſenting to her how neceſſary it 1 


was to think of ſome means to reconcile Warwick 0 
to General Tracy. | l 
Ifabella anſwered, “ that they had come to Lon- 
don with that intention; but that Warwick's pride, fl 
and his uncle's certainly having made a will in fa- | 
vour of his brother's ſon, had combined to throw 
difficulties in the way of a reconciliation ; andſhe 
now deſpaired of Warwick's purſuing his hopes of 
it, or of being crowned with ſucceſs if he did. — 
His change of name,” ſhe ſaid, “ had been made f 
partly to avoid his creditors, who now believed | 
him dead, till he could find means of paying them; i 
and partly that General Tracy might not be in- \ 
formed of his being in London, till he could know 
whether there was a likelihood of his being for- 
given.” The vivacity of Iſabella ſeemed ſubdued, 
but ſhe was not dejected ; and after ſhe had wept 
over the account of her father's death, her bro- 
ther's miſconduct, and the diſperſion of her family, 
ſhe recovered ſome degree of cheerfulneſs, and 
ſeemed to prepare herſelf for an interview with her 
mother, with more reſolution than, from all that 
had happened, Orlando thought it poſſible for her 
to aſſume. 1 * | 
This formidable meeting was fixed for the next 
day; and when Orlando left his ſiſter, he began to 
conſider if he might not, at the ſame time, acknow- 
ledge his own marriage, and put an end, at once, to 
the ſtate of uneaſineſs, and conſciouſneſs of violat- 
ed integrity which he now was in. 

When he rapped at his own door, he was told 
by the maid who opened it, & that the porter whom 
he ſaw in the paſſage had been waiting for him ſome 

time 
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time with a letter, which he was directed to deliver 
into no hands but his own.” He opened it with 
precipitation, and found theſe words written in a 


hand hardly legible : 


* DEAR ORLANDo, 


« IF my having left you fo long ignorant of 
what is become of me, has not entirely eſtranged 
you from me— come to me at the place the bearer 
will ſhew you, and perhaps it will be the laſt trouble 
you will ever receive from | 


« Yours, 
« P. SOMERIVE,” 


Orlando, ſhocked and ſurpriſed, enquired of the 
man, who ſtood by, “ where he had left the gen- 
tleman who ſent him? — The man replied, & that 
he had orders not to anſwer, but to ſhew him the 
way: — that the gentleman was ill in bed, and given 
over by the doctor.” Still more alarmed by this 
account, he bade the man wait a moment, while 
he went up to ſpeak to Monimia, in order to ac- 
count for his being ſo much longer abſent, and then 
- haſtened with his conductor to an obſcure ſtreet 

leading from the Strand to Covent Garden ; where, 
in an attic room, very dirty and very ill furniſnhed, 
Orlando found his unhappy brother, in an illneſs 
which ſeemed to be the laſt ſtage of a rapid decline, 
brought on by debauchery and exceſs. _ 

It might give too tragic a 2 to the con- 
cluſion of this narrative, were the ſcenes of ſome 
days to be minutely deſcribed—it may therefore 
ſuffice to ſtate, that Orlando could not conceal from 
his mother the ſituation of her eldeſt fon, who, 
conſcious of his approaching end, a ndonſcious * 


4 
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of all his offences towards her, implored her pity 
and forgiveneſs. In his repentance, however late, 
his mother forgot his errors, and as folicitouſly tried 
to fave him as if he had never offended her.—With 
difficulty he was removed to her own houſe, where 
the conſtantly attended him, with Orlando, and 
where there were, for ſome days, hopes of his re- 
covery.— It was in this interval that Orlando, who 
could not bear to be conſtantly ſeparated from Mo- 
nimia, and whoſe heart continually. repreached him 
with the deception -he was guilty of towards- his 
mother, concerted with Selina the means of declar- 
ing both his marriage, and the return of Iſabella 
to London. Mrs. Somerive, on the point of loſing 
one of her children, embraced, with tranſport, the 
daughter ſhe had ſo long believed loſt; and though 
the trembled for the eonſequence of Orlando's 


marriage, when-there ſeemed fo little probability of 


his finding a ſupport for a family, ſhe acknowledg- 
ed that Monimia, of whom the ſoon became paſ- 


ſionately fond, was an apdlogy for his indiſeretion. 


With the tendereſt aſſiduity, Monimia ſhared the 
fatigue of attending on the dying brother of her 
huſband; and in ſpite of the remonſtrances and 


diſpleaſure of Mr. Woodford, who did all he could 


to irritate his ſiſter againſt Orlando, and who min- 
gled the pecumary favours which fue was — 
to owe him, with admonitions and reproaches that 
deſtroyed all their value, Mrs. Somerive not only 
forgave Orlando, but ſeemed to love him more 
fondly than ever. That cruel want of money, 
which too often divides families, and eſtranges even 
the child from the parent, ſerved only to unite this 
family more cloſely. The pride of Warwick alone 
kept him at a greater diftance than the reft; and 
unable, under his preſent circumſtances, to appear 
as he once did, he could not bear to appear at all 
before thoſe, who had once ſeen him fo differently 


ſituated. He avoided, therefore, going to the houſe, ; 


Vox. IV. 1 when 


1 

when * 555 ht there was A probability of his 
inet lle tle WöSGdforU filly ; none of them 
indeed 900 Wound fünf wee very 1 likely to 
be eres; r from him Wat wick would have 
Aownh With more apprehenſion that from the reſt, 
not only en account of his coarſe | okes, but becauſe 
Bf his connection with general Tracy. 
Bur Iſabella, though equally defirous of eſcap- 
ing the unfeeling raillery or cold remonſtrances of 
her uncle, was, without meeting him, conſtantly 
with her family, and was, with Monimia and Se- 
Lina, the ſupport of the unhappy Mrs. Somerive, 
When, after lingering about a "forrnight after his 
removal her eldeſt fon res! m the arms of Or- 
unde. | Stun- 

There is a rer of folly, * of vice, which 

rithially diſſolves the tendereſt "affections, weans 

> iend from the beloved eovmpanion of youth, 
wy refiders the ties of blood the moſt galling and 
ihupportable chains. Tothis point of irreclaimable 
rconduet Philip Somerive had long ſince arrived. 
Nethad evo plainly evinced, chat to his own felfiſh 
=ratifications'he would always ſacriſice the welfare, 
Hd even the ſubſiſtence of his family ; yet, in his re- 
Pegtunte on che bed of palm and la ach his mother 
fortot and forgave all the had ſuffered from him; 
When he diedz the wept for him as the child 

ofther earty'affetion, whole birth and infancy had 


bee formed her greateſt felicity.—In fliedding tears 


over an obj ect one {6 beloved by her hufband, ſhe 
ſeotasd & eons time to have loſt him; ihe the 
firſt ſubject to which the attended, was to have his 
Nm depoſited? With thoſe of his father; in, che 
Ainily vault at Weſt Wolverto n. 

>InXhis Orlando determined that ſhe ſhould at AM 
oventsbe gratified, whatever inconvenience might 
in their preſent narrow circumſtances ariſe from 
the expence: he gave therefore directions accord- 
yy ; when he found that Mr. Woodford took 


en 
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upon, hin to I this iſh of his mother, in a 
way lo rude and ſavage, that un high words 
ha paſſed between kim and his uncle (in which 


Woodford reproached Orlando with all the pecu- 


niary favours he had beſtowed upon his family, and 
ridiculed his beggarly marriage), Orlando at the 
laſt part of his converſation entirely loſt his tem- 


per, and deſired the unfeeling man of conſequence 


% leave the bouſg ; „: nn n 1-0 . 

He had then the additional difficulty. of con- 
cealing this diſagreement from his mother, and of 
finding the means to ſupply that deficiency which 
this cruelty of his uncle would create. — The little 
ſum left of his commiſſion, after paying ſome late 
expences of his brother's, and for his own lodg- 
ings, was reduced within thirty pounds, in which 
conſiſted his whole fortune. His unde, who had 
till now contributed yearly to the ſupport of his 
mother and his ſiſters, now pfoteſted that he would 
do no more. From his eldeſt ſiſter married in Ire- 
land, who had a family of her own, very trifling 


aſſiſtance only could be expected; and Warwick - ' 


could not provide for his own. family. Thus Or- 
kndo ſaw, that on an income of hardly an hundred 
a year, his mother and his two unmarried ſiſters 
were to live; and that Monimia and her family, 
whom he could not think of ſuffering to be any 
additional burthen to them, could have no other 
dependance than on his exertions; yet into what 
way of life to enter, or where to ſæek the means 
of providing for them, he knew not. 

Sad were his reflections on the paſt, on the pre- 
ſent, and on the future, when he ſet out with 
the melancholy proceſſion that was to convey the 
remains of his deccaſed brother to the laſt abode 
of the Somerive family; and little was the correſ- 


pondence between his internal feelings and the 


beauty of the ſeaſon, which gave peculiar charms 
to the country through which he paſſed.— The 


I 2 tears 
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tears of the Amily⸗he had left, of which Monimia 
yas during chisabſenca to be n pron ſeemed ro have 
deprived hitu of the power of a tear; but 
with es that gloomily furveyed the — 
him, without knowing what he ſawy he reached at 
than cloſe of che ſecond day's journey Welt Wal- 
vertonʒ and at a little alehouſe, the only one inthe 
village; the funcral ſtopped rub night, while Or- 
lando went out alone to direct what yet remained of 
Uſe necellary preparations. ' = 
It was a beautiful {till evening, to Sl the ed 
of.Mays but the ſenſes of the unhappy Orlando 
were — to all the pleaſures external objects could 
beſtow. — When de had vifited the church, and 
Apoken to the curate, he walked back towards the 
houſe ence his father's. The graſs was grown in 
the court, and half the windows were bricked up: 
tie greater part of the ſhrubs in the garden were 
cut; and the gates out of repair, and broken. All 
: _ an appearance of 8 and of deſolation, 
ore deplorable, in the opinion of Orlando, 
Ty ſpruce alterations, and air of new-born 
b bel which, on his former viſit, he had re- 
25 the effect of Mr. Stockton's purchaſe. 
8 and even horrors, were grown familiar to 
Oclando; and he ſeemed to haue a gloomy ſatisfac- 
tion in the indulgence of his eaclancholy. He 
opened, therefore, the half-fallen gate, that led rom 
1 of lawn, that ſurrounded the houſe, to the 
Men bbery and pleaſure ground, and — * the 
walk which he — ſo ab Jn traverſed: with his fa- 
ther, und where he had taken his laſt leave of him 
for America. The moan, not yet at its full; ſhed 
a faint light on every. object: he looked along a 
25 EY — * ſeemed to * 
8 y ey were not yet wanting as fir- 
eue the moonlight, at the end of this dark 
ayen of cypreſs. and gleomy Re ſeemed 
to illuminate the walk, ö 
<< 
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the: ſpeckre af departed-happirneſsy |:(He remembered 
with What pleafure this! father uf to warch 2the 
growth-of theſe tres; which; he had planted? Him- 
folk; and with what fatisfaftion:nhelwas:Yoruftothed 


to conſider «them, as! improving/fori Philip/— dad 


reverſe]l he father, who'rthus ſondly planned 
future ſchemes of fulicity for his ſon, long' ſinee 
mouldared in the grave, vchither that fort Himſelf, 
after having been Tut too acerſſary to the prema- 
ture death of this fond parent, was now,--iw the 
bloom of life — liphia dern headlong folly. 

A temper ſo fanguine as that of Orlando, poſ- 
ſeſles alſo  chat-fenſbility- which arms with redou- 
bled poignaney the ſhafts of affliction and diſup- 
pointment. He felt; with cruet acuteneſe, all the 
calamities which a few ſhort years had) brought 
upon bis family: —all their _ blaſted their 
— name almoſt forgotten ln the 
countrp+»and ſtrangers poſſeſſing their Habitations- 
He nom — that he bad uſed to think, 
that, Were he one bleſſed with: Monimna, every 
other — of life wenild be to him ifiditz 
ferent: yet flie Wa no.] his - ſhe was more be- 
loved, as his wifeg than {Ke had ever been as Aus 
miſtreſs; and the ſweetneſs of her temper, the ex- 
cellence of her heart, the elearneſs of ther MRder- 


ſtandings and ber tender attachment to hit rene. 


dered' 82 infinitely dearer to him, thun that Deauty 


vrhich had firſt attracted his early love: But, far - 


from being rendered indifferent to evi otter elf. 


cumſtande, he felt that much of bis preſent concern 
aroſe from the ĩimpoſſibility he found f — 


this adored creature from the evils of indigence 


and that the tomantie theory, of facrifieing? = 


confideration to love produced, in che pratteth oat 


the — of having injured che 


lt | wab late red the nappy winder eee 
tothe place where he Was to attempt to F dut 
r ceremibny of the dent day, added to 


the 
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che gloomy! thoughts he had been indulging, do- 
prived Him of all inclination to repoſe; and as he 
fw / the ſun aviſe which Was to witneſs the inter- 
ment of his brother — how different appeared its 
light now, from what it uſed to do, when from 
the ſame village, in the houſe of his father, he be- 
held it over the eaſtern hills, awakening him to 
hope and health to the ſocicty of a happy cheer- 
ful family and to the proſpect of meeting his little 
Monimia, then a child, who innocently expreſſed 
the delight ſhe felt in ſeeing him ! | 

But to indulge theſe painful reflections appeared 
to him unmanly, while they were likely to diſable 
him from the exerciſe of the melancholy duties be- 
fore him. Theſe at length over, he found himſelf, 
in deſpite of all philoſophy, ſo much depreſſed, that 
he could not determine to return that night to- 
wards London; but ſending away the undertaker's 
people, and retaining for himſelf the horſe on which 
one of them had rode, he reſolved to paſs the reſt 
of the day in gratifying the ſtrange inclination he 
had long felt, to wander about Rayland Park, to 
viſit the Hall, and take a laſt leave cf that ſcene 
of his early happineſs, the turret once inhabited by 
Monimia. 

This plan would detain him from her another 
day; but he felt an invincible inclination to make 
this farewell viſit, which he knew Monimia her- 
ſelf would wiſh him to indulge. Having therefore 
- diſengaged himſelf from the gloomy duties of the 
day, and ſent a few lines to his mother and Moni- 
mia, to account for his abſence, it the man who 
carried it ſhould arrive in town before him, he ſet 
out towards evening for the Hall, flattering himſelf 
that, as he was not known, and made a better ap- 
pearance than on his former viſit, he ſhould without 
difficulty obtain admittance to the houſe. — In this, 
_ however, he was miſtaken: he found many of the 

windoys bricked up, the cxconomy of the preſent. 
poſſeſſors 
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poſſeſſors not allowing them to pay fo;cheavy,. 
window tax: the old ſervants ball below was eh 
ly deprived of light; and hardly a veſtige, gemained 
of inhabitants, in the grafs-grown courts and ſilent 
deſerted offices. | TH%% Ct On MIB 

Orlando after waiting for fome time at the door, 
before he could make any one hear, ſaw at length 
the ſame ſturdy clown he had before ſpoken, to, wha 
aſked him in à furly tone his buſineſs. Orlando te- 
plied, that he defired to be do wed to ſce the houſe. 
The man anſwered, that he had poſitive orders 
from Dr. Hollybourn to ſhew the houſe to nobody 7 
and he ſhut the door in his face. of 7 

Thus repulſed, Orlando only felt a more. deter- 
mined reſolution to gratify himſelf by u viſit, to. the 
library, the chapel, and the turret; and he Went 
round the houſe with an intention to enter without 
permiſſion by the door that opened near the former 
out of the ſummer parlor Here, however, he was 
again diſappointed: this door, as well as the win- 
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dows in the ſame line with it, was nailed up, and 


boarded on the infide; and while Orlando thus 
baAed was examining the other wing of the. houſe, 
to ſee if he could not there obtain entrance, the 
man who guarded it looked from a window above, 
and told him, that if any body was ſeen about the 
houſe he ſhould fire at them, for that © nobody had 
no buſineſs there.” 

From the ſavage brutality of his manner, Orlan- 
do had but little doubt but that he would act as he 
faid; yet, far from fearing his fire-arms, he told him 
that he would fee the houſe at all events, and that 
oppoſition would only ſerve to give more trouble, 
but not deter him from his purpoſe. He then at- 
tempted to bribe this guardian of the property of 
the church, and offered him a handful of filver : 


but his anſwer was, that he ſhould fetch his;blun- 
derbuſs. | ” 


29 w | 1 < ; 
Orlando now thought that it would be better to 
WY return 
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Eve dc ſet iche Raule; though” he forefave that it 
would be dficuIt to dae l x 5 

the fort of ſenſations that urged” him to this re 

204 char it was polble he might impure hib 
2 . the Hall to 3 that might malle Nan 
on. Reſolved however to try, he 

y and difconfolate through the 
— — rae — fide of it ne: — 
ths in — Apts clothed the hill man of 
the ! trees were felled, and ſome others marked 
for che axe. Is heart became more heavy Man 
before; aid when he reached the feat near the boat- 
HhouſT in the fr- wood, Which was now indertd 
broken dewn, he reſted a moment againſt the old 
tree it had once ſurounded, to recover fem the laoſt 


inſuppotrable deſpondente Which —— 5 hy 
Abſorbed in the moſt ee Ws thoughts, eve- 
ry object ſerved only to increaft- —— 


He liſtened to ſounds' once 18 U dealing Wirk -anguiſh 
of heart bordering upon 1 anf allnoſt withed 
that ie had beet drowned in this water When a boy, 
by the acrident of falling flom 4 boat as he was 
fiching on the lake, from Dr his father's fan 


vag wich dificulty ſaved him 
9 In ſueh "coritemiplations he remained 4 ſome 
time, with His eyes. fixed on the water; When he 
A * ch in ies ſurface the image of ſome ob- 
og — 5 Weng its bank; — The figure, from 
waving ef the water as it àpproached 
e Was not diſtinẽt; and its motion ſo low 
* that the curiofity' of 4 Oflando"was 
ſomewhat” Alke. As it came nearer to him, 
therefore he ſtepped forward, and aw 1 
with difficulty on his erutches the eld beggar whom 
he had met in u barn in Hampſhire four months fince, 
When he waited ——— — with Mrs. Roker. 
45 as E-4 . However 
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However ſurpriſed Orlando was at; the appgar- 
ance: of/|this ,periomy:.the, man himſelf ſeemed. to 
haye expected to, aneet him 39 f advancing to- 
Wards him as ſpeckily as his mutilated frame would 
allow, he. exclajmed,  AhL my dear f maſter]! well. 
met: L. have found you at laſt. , 4 to 1 4 
PE Days you. been. looking tag me then my old 
riend(f?”. s Ay en it KAY 2659 niet, Ii 
Aye, marry have I-and many..2,weaty: mile 
have my leg and crutches hopped after your honor 
— Why, mun, I've been up at London after, you; 
and there at the houſe where you gaye me à di- 
rection to, I met a, Neger man, Who would not 
believe like a ſmutty- faced ſon of a. b—-th-2s he 
is, that ſuch a poor cripple as I could: have ta do 
to ſpeak. with you - and ſo all I could get of him 
was telling me that you were come down here 
I knows this country well enough; and fo I een 
ſet off, and partly one way, and partly another, I 
got down and have found you out.“ 
Orlando, not gueſſing why this wandering ve- 
teran had taken ſo much trauble—-was about, 
-ever, ta aſk what he could do for him, when the 
old man, putting on an arch look, and feeling in- 
— — of what had once been a coat. 
And ſa now, maſter, ſince we be met, I hopes: 
with all my heart I brings you goad news There 
— There's a letter for you from Madam Raker— 
A power of trouble, and many à cold night's 
waiting I had to get it; but let. an old ſaldier 
alone—Egad, when once I had got it, IL was bent 
2 putting it into no hands but yours, ſor fear 
more tricks upon traveller. 
; — 22 emotion than 3 To 
a lady was likely to produce took: it, an 
unfolding twoigs thre dirty papers in Mhich it Was 
wrapped, ha broke, the ſeal, and read thaſe r; 
ISR nM, arwy baun bu ad god 
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e 28 IW i mol &£ 1 es Noun i Ur 
AM ſötry obo ts zequaint yo that Mt. Roker 
is by An ee e Frateful to me as I had reaſon 
to 2 pe from the wy fortune I brought him, 
and idee from his aſſurances when I married 
him of his great regard and affection for me. I 
cannot but fay that I am cruelly treated at preſent. 
As to Mr. Roket, he paſſes af his time in Lon- 
don, and 1 have too Stirs cauſe to fear that very 
wicked perſons are enjoying too much of the mo- 
ney Which is mine thing ſo wicked, that, if it 
was only for his ſoul's fake, I cannot but think it 
my duty to prevent: But to add to my misfortune 
herein, his relations give out that I am non compos 
mentis; which to be ſure 1 might be reekoned 
when I beſt beſtowed my fortune on ſuch an unde- 
ſerving family, and made ſuch ſacrifices for Mr. 
Roker, as I ame heartily forry for. Sir; I have 
read in Berl pture, that it is never too late to re- 
— and 1 am ſure, if I have done you a' great 
njury, 1 do repent it from the bottom of my ſoul, 
ard will malte you all che teparation in my pow- 
er: und you may believe J àm in earneft in my 
concert; when _— truſt you with à ſecret 
viierevin perhaps: may depend: for, beſides 
chat I doe — how far I mi yhe be likely to be 
by law for the unjaſt” thing Mr. Roker 
perſuaded me to conſent 1 my conſci- 
ence I am ſure - know that he would rather have 
me dead chan to ſpeak tbe truth; and "tis for 
that reafen, for fear I ſhould be exnminef about 
the will of my late friend, Mrs. Raytand, that he. 
inſiſts upon it I am at this time a lunatic, and 
bps we er ee confinement as ſu ch: 
*/Oh I Mr. Orlando, there is a later will than that 
which was proved, and which gave away from you 
all the: Rayland eſtate . —and with ſhame and jour 


1 Gy, 1 _—_ Went my lady died read that copy of 
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it ſhe gave to me; and findin that, I had only 


half as much as in a former will, was over-per- 


ſyaded by Mr, Roker, who, had. 00 much power 


over me, to produce only, the LENS and 1 


in his preſence that copy which my 


given to me to keep, charging me to ſend 7 ik. 
— thing happened to her, to your family. did 
not then know. the contents, which ſhe, had al- 


ways kept from me: and I am ſure I thould never. 
have — of doing as I did but for Mn Roker 


—l hope the Lord will forgive me land that vou, 


dear S, will do fo likewiſe, ſince Lhaye not only 
been ſincerely repentant of the ſame, but have, 
luckily for us both, kept it in my Pofer, c. make 
yalh. Low, reparation. 1 f 1797 
After the deceaſe of my late dear lady, Mr. 
Roker had the other will. pe pi" Dr. Holy” 
bourn and he agreed together in all things. - 
Roker, to whom 1 was married, was very Lager 
after every box of papers, and: almaſt every. ſcrap: 
belonging to Mrs. Baylands bug; I;gheught hin, 
even in thoſe early da yh five, too much in a hurry 
to. take oſſeſſion of al the jewels, and rigs, and 13 
fects, of meh which I had. the care; and did net, ſae why. 
as they were — mine, I ſhould give them — 
up to him; ſeeing that I had already. gien him: 
fortune and that Such things belon g LR 


in no caſe to her huſband.— Thais —— the gaſg, HM] 


did not put into his hands ſome of thelp;things, vor 
a ſmall xoſe — box of my Lady Sin Mhichꝗhe al 
ways kept ſome lockets, and miniature hi tureg and: 

medals, and other ſuch cuxioſities, and ſome; family 
papers. Mr. Roker never aw this 1 
hays the keys of it, far there are twp helanging: tilt; . 
with a very particular een my late lady ahvVays kept 
ivy .incher. purſe; and it wa only after het dereaſe 
hat they came into my pofleſſion; and wot oo 
ering the box, which ITC Rokerknew-nothing of, 
Tub a paper ſealed up and dated in mylady's own. 
hand and indorſed “ Duplicate of my laſt Will and. , 
Teſtament, 
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I Ne wih md tow. r ee it in my power 
422 455 . you ene 9 leo bd this; 
whieh I, Ehowing 1 Gul do {0if T hat it in my own! 


N put 9 into this box again wird the 
and family papers, and fone ewes of no great 
valle, but which 1 thou ht would be no harm to 
matte fare of decauſe, as proverb odſerres, things 
aue in this world uncertain at beſt; and we all know 
where we eat our firſt bread, but none car tell where 
they Mall cat their laſt. Mr. Roker was at that time 


a: fond” and aﬀfeQionate' huſband ; but men are but 


US 7h even ay 1 and none can tell what may 
eſpecially, who are ſo wieked to 

. r ere between man and wife, to de- 
n comfort, as e cafe, 
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ter of that time when be was a. young man 1 that, 
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world that I am not to blamę; and 
lunatic; and you have fo much hono 
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« Far that poor unfortunate. yo | 
daugh — poor deceaſed K Bk. Pa nah, a 
you.that, if I knew what was of her, 1 world. 
give.; you, notice, But ſhe has never been i heatd of 
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afraid from her flippant ways with my Mr, Rvker be 
fore] was forced toſend 2 bas taken to Courſes 
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182 3 
very diſgraceful, 3 have made her unworthy 


of your farther thoughts. God forgive me if 1 judge 


amiſs herein We muſt be charitable one towards 


another; as the Scripture ſays, poor ſinful mortals, 
who have ſo much to anſwer for ourſelves, as to be 
ſure all of us have! 


And now, dear Sir, I take my leave, bhaviog ben 


four days writing this long letter by fits arid ſaatches, 
when Mr. Roker's ſiſter, Who even ſleeps in my room, 
has been out of the way; for ſhe watches me like a 
jailor, and I am quite à priſoner: and have not pen 


and ink but by ſtealth. - If I were to attempt to ſend 


this to the — all would be loſt: fo-I have truſted 
it to old Hugh March the beggar, by means of the 


ſervant girl, and I have given che old i three keys. 
Heartily eng you health and happineſs, I recom- 


mend muyſelf to your prayers, as mine are for our 


OP RY dear Sir, 


Tour affcQiondte humble erhilt | 
Racnet, Rags.“ 
. 8. inp let me hear r ſpeedily by the bearer. 


Srl 


Orlando, read this Rrange confeſlion, this avowal of 
an ty, fo black, minglol with appzals to. 8 
* tences/ of religlo 1 ſuch a palpitating 
eart, that, when bead finiſh edl it, he looked around 
ways to diſcover whether he was alive The objects 
about him ſeemed real — He ſaw. the old man before, 


him, who, after a long ſearch in his other pocket, 


produced the three keys; and then pulling off the 


relics of an hat from his grey head, 3 with an air 
of much humility, and cried, « Well, and what ſays 


my young maſter? Does his lame meſſenger bring. 


him bad news or good ?—Ah, your honour is a noble 
gentleman, and will reward your old ſoldier!” ” 


2 That Ill, my honeſt fellow] to the utmoſt 

Wo as ſoon as I have diſcovered whether 

85 Keul; but it ſeems, to me at preſent that 15 
k 


; } 0 if ee NL d 50) 10 82 H&TTOGHTHY © 11 | 
= le awake, on. upon it, anſwered the 


a 


beggar; 
2 * 
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6 
beggar; - ſo come, dear young gentleman !] will you 
go back to yon ale-houſe, and let us ſee what the good 
—— will do for us? do not very well — in- 
deed, what it is; but I know. that P was promiſed that 
you could do me a power, of good, 2 the 
letter and the keys ſafe.—Y ou know I had promiſed: 
afore to ſerve you by night and by day; and fo I 
have.” „Serve me a little Jon r, my brave old 
man |” ſaid Orlando; & by preſerving in the place 
we are going to the fecrecy I deſire of you, without 
which all may yet be loſt, — Here, I will ſnare my 
purſe with you - Go back to the ale-houſe, order 
whatever you like, and ſhew) them that you have 
money to pay for it Do not make uſe of my name, 
nor ſay a word about Mrs. Roker till) L return.ä—1 
muſt go to the next town, to conſult a friend I have 
— on the beſt ſteps to be taken; in which if I fuc- 
cced, I will make thee — very- prinee of old ſoldiers.” 
Orlando. then put. ſome guineas into his hand, 
and faw him take the way to the ale-houſe, * 
rejoiced at his. future hopes of reward, than at the 
power of immediate gratification. | He ſomewhat 
doubted his diſcretion, but thought that a very few 
hours would put it out of the power of any Thi; = 
cretion ta mar the app) offs of Wire Nele | 
repentance — and to fet about Tecuring*this*Uiſad-" 
vantage, he haſtened to his friend Dawſon, as ke 
ſaw that too many precautions could not be taken 
in an __ fo unuſual nen * erer e 
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Tar H E young t bs whom Orlando now 
applied, was very ſincerely his friend, and poffeſſec 
an acute and penetrating mind. Ale Au at once” 
all the importance of the buſineſs, and the hazard 
Orlando — incur by the ſmalleſt * Mrs. 
oker's 


\ 


— cub en the repemtauce 

under the inf uenee d fach a cantrariety, o 
hues was. reaſon to fear that her love, ar, 
ſhe ſancied ſo, ber pride, her avarice, and her 
iht unite to do conquer the ion the | 


ſdand. | 
Y De SpA therefore an 88 
tion. 80 a juſtice of peace, for a warrant, to ſearch 
the houſe that night; and as there was none 
reſident in the town, Grlando ſet out with him in a 
pait-chaiſe for the houſe of a magiſtrate, about 
ſeven miles diſtant, who had —— been much 
— with the Samerive family, and had been 
full of profeſſions of regard for them. 
| this this man, now in much higher affluence than 
| formerly, by the acquiſition of the fortunes of ſome 
S of. his relations, Dawſon opened the buſmeſs on 
which they came. 

But here he had occaſion to remark the truth of 
that obſervation®, which, whoever has ſeen many 
viciſftudes of formane, maſk have too often beheld, as 
a melanchaly evidence of the depravity of our na- 
—— misfortunes of our beſt friends, 
there is ſoipething not diſpleaſing to us. —Far. 
from ing-'to- rejoice at the probability which 

—— ered itſelf. þ 3h the ſon of bis old friend 


= Ia be reſtored. to the ri ght of his anceſtors, and 


— — ence be raifed ta high proſperi- 


| to take pains to throw. 

_ . in dis way he doubted (Rf om 

Va Rokers be 2 the le *. 

1 . — il es een ane. bl 

* long arguments, be r , 
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alRance of the EvilÞpoweny without the immediate 
exertion bf Her lade chat his hopes 
roi t be again & bewWonο © aangmilliy 

thndo was not without apprehetfions, chat this 
e GALE: might ſend inimediate information 
of what wis paſſing to Dr. Hollybourwy/tand5he: 
; — — late as it 8 go'to b . yr 


who were eager for 155 > ſostele and the: — 
were to execute the warrant. It was midai 
— —— at Re Hall— All was rr 
ent ar it, and it had no longer oger the appearance 
1 4 po — The Romans rappetl uiolently 
oud, was unanſwer 8 n 0 
at the old door of the ſervants hall;/thedullen-ſourids; | 
mürmured through the empty courtö, and to their? 
cal! only' hollow echoes were retuübmed. Dee 
attempts do gain admittance were: Hat — 2 
agaitt without effect, and they to cotickde,, - 
that there” was nobody within he -houſs ; but at 
length ſome of them going round to another part of 
the houſe, the man who 50 led the charge of it looked- 
out of the window, i and deeigjided their 'bufmnefs/*! 
Upon hearing there on —— ere 
conſtable, the fellow, WO c 
the fame 5575 baden as Wr Wie Km err 
carried on by Pattenſon and — :m4gineds | 
immediately at he had been informed aguinſt: but 
as there was cc * he came” down wich fears | 
- xp pen the ddr and it was great: | 
r Wer cb W de Een rl; chat it was only for . — | 
which might” occaſion the Hauſe" to change its 
maſter, but bot "for any of mis effects Wart the- 
intended ſearch was to be made. Tbe poſſe me 
proceededito ne place indicated by the letter of Mrk.! 
Roker—the conftable, a moſt magiterial pe — 
ee the fide of Orlando, While Dawſon 
bis'fri owdd, with candles in their higds; and} 
as — they — great D 
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verſed the long dark pans that led towards the 
apartment in queſtion, Orlando could not, amid the 
anxiety of ſuch a moment, help fancying, that the 


ſcene reſembled one of thoſe ſo often met with in old 


romances and fairy tales; where the hero is by ſome 
ſupernatural means directed to a golden key, which 
opens an inviſtble drawer, where an hand o. an head 
is found ſwimming in blood, which it his buſineſs to 
reſtore to the inchanted owner. With a beating 
heart, however, he ſaw the picture of the Lady Ali- 
thea removed, and the ſliding board appears. On en- 
tering the cloſet, the tin box, covered with a green 
cloth, was diſcovered. The key Orlando poſſeſſed 
opened it, and the caſket was within it; which he 
unlocked, in preſence of all the perſons preſent, 
and faw the important paper, exactly as it had been 
deſcribed by Mrs. Roker. f 

He now debated whether he ſhould open it; but 
at length, with the advice of his friend Dawſon, de- 
termined not to do ſo till his arrival in London. Re- 
placing every thing elſe as it was found, and ſecur- 
ing the cloſet and the room that led to it, he now haſ- 
tended to reward the perſons who had attended him 
on this ſearch - and without reſting, ſet out poſt 
with Dawſon for London, where they arrived the 


next morning. | 


Orlando haſtened immediately to the houſe of his 


mother, with ſenfations very different from thoſe 
with which he had quitted it. —He found Monimia 
alone in the dining room, penſively attentive to the 
two children of Iſabella, who were playing on the 
carpet. She received him with that degree of tranſ- 
port which ſhewed itſelf in tears; nor could he pre- 
vail upon her for a moment or two to be more com- 
poſed, and to-anſwer his enquiries after his mother 
and his ſiſters. —She at length told him, that Mrs. 
Samerive had been ſo much affected by the viſits her 
brother had made during his abſence, by his re- 


15 proaches for her falſe indulgence to both her ſons, 


aud by his total diſlike to the marriage of Orlando 


(which 


6% 
(which he had repreſented as the moſt abſurd folly, 
and as the utter ruin of his nephew) and by the diſ- 
poſition he (Mr. Woodford) ſhewed to withdraw all 
aſhitance from her and her two younger daughters, if 
ſhe did not wholly withdraw all countenance both 
from Orlando and Iſabella, that Mrs. Somerive was 
actually ſinking under the pain ſuch repeated inſtances 
of cruelty had inflicted; and had determined, rather 
than continue to be obliged to a brother who Was ca- 
pable of thus empoiſoning the favours: her circum- 
ſtances obliged her to accept, to quit London, diſ- 
charge all but one ſervant, and to retire to ſome cheap 
part of Wales or Scotland, where the little income ſhe 
poſſeſſed might be more ſufficient to their ſupport. - 
Orlando, who felt that ſome precaution was neceſ- 
fary, in revealing to Monimia the fortunate reverſe 
that now preſented itſelf, was conſidering how to be- 
gin this propitious difcovery, when his mother, who 
eagerly expected him, having learned from the ſervants 
that he was arrived, ſent down Selina to beg to ſee him. 
She put back the curtain as he came into the room; 
and held out her hand to him, but was unable to 
ſpeak.— The mournful particulars ſhe expected, 
which however {he had not courage to aſk, filled her 
heart with bitterneſs, and her eyes with tears. 
Orlando, affected by the looks and the pathetic 
filence of his mother, kiſſed with extreme emotion the 
hand ſhe gave him— He thanked her, after a mo- 
ment's ſilence, for her goodneſs to Monimia during 
the few days of his abſence; and entreated her to be 
in better ſpirits. He then gradually diſcovered to her, 


by a ſhort and clear relation of what had happened, 


the aſſurance he now had, which the tranſactions of 
that evening would, he hoped, confirm, of a ſpeedy 


change in their circumſtances. 


The heart of Mrs. Somerive, ſo long accuſtomed 


only to forrow and folicitude, was no longer. ſenfible 


of thoſe acute feelings which agitate the warm and 


fanguine boſom of youth; but to hear that het chil- 


dren, for whom only ſhe wiſhed to live, were likely to 
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be at once reſcued from the indi Wer hich po d- 
ed ov them ſbeured if [peri Va 
ANI net ebe n 985 ; 


herfelf;and her ſon og 


at the houſe of Mr — who, Kin 77 00 

animated enough to be preſent at the opening of the 

will, at which all who were ſent for were preſent, 

except.Docuor Helhhbourn (who ſent his attorney) 
. — — _ ſ only ſent a prote 

k the er thou it 

—— dibpprer young Of. 

Ius found on the — of this important p pa-, 
per, and the cochcils erh to it, that with, the 
— five thouſand pounds, and two hun win 
a — tres eriry dither ny LS: 

had- given t 

both. — — Sa 917 
reſtriction than ſettling the whole of the land Fro 
of the Rayland family on his male heirs, and Lapprqpri- 
ating a ſum of money to Puretiaſe the title of à Baro- 
nets and gor am act to enable him to take and bear 
che name and arrns of Riyland' only. 

The ſu e e 27 
tious. Again x wall b attend, all oppoſition 
= was.vain; and Within three weeks Orlando was N. 

in poſſeſfton oſ his eſtate, and Doctor Hellybourn oba 
=. extreme " e, not only to deliver up. # 
| — and his brother had taken into their a 

8 the rents and the payments for for 
en went to the poar Doctor's 
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— cram &termine to part with 
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Sar ders at ts; of Which ha alone opt uf / 
had lately fo conſiderably, contributed: That be do 
ngt bear to relinguih them 3 U ſaffaetfo 
much from mortification, that he E obliged)to g 
to Bath to cyre a bilious illneſs, which vexation an 
gluttony contributed to bring on. Mo Aon 0 
Orlando ot no time in reſcuing the . 
Mrs, Roker from the hands of boy tyrant ; Who, in 
order to incapacitate her from giving that teſtimony” 
which he knew. was in her power, and hic ſe often 
had threatened him, had taken out againſt her a com. 
miſfon of lunacy. It vas fuerſded on the applica | 
tion of 2 who himfel immediately — | 
Mrs. Roker to Rayland-Hall ; where — her in 
poſſeſſion of the apartments ſhe had formerly oc 
9 and employed her to ſuperintend, as ſhe was ſtil! 
active and alert, the workmen whom he directed to 
repair and re-furniſh the houſe, and theſervants whom 
he hired to prepare it for the reception of his lovely 
miſtreſs. He forbore to purſue Roker hinnelf, as he 
might have done; having no pleaſure in revenge, 
—_— rather ſolicitous to give to thoſe he loved 
tranquillity, than to avenge -on others thoſe 
paſt „„ which perhaps fervedonly to make 
him more ſenſible of his preſent — ? 
Fortune, as if weary of * —— 
Somerive family had ex now-refoty- 
ed to make them — 1 by — favours” 
upon ever) branch of it. ag ; 
ed a, week in the good fortune of Qulkndo; when he 
rechived fenen to attend General Tracy; whey"! 
quite exhaufted'by infirmity, ſlaw we end this ke - 
Ach va and facrificed, his, reſenttrents, Winch 1 
time had conliderably weakened. He: was not hn 9 
ever, yet able to ſec Iiabella hut his pride had hem 
alarmed by che accounts. he bad; rec ved of Wur-. 
ic! Be freffcd circumſtances, and above Al- af hi,. 
| having a play coming forward atonepfahe theamesy (5 
which, thouph, it was. to leine the, work oi n 
e r aut ä» enn Was 
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known 15 bog arid e ken of as his. That 


vis meph rl 0 
come b NN 752 for 
| ſing ta "the haughty 'Pirit of the e old ſoldier, that 


ar 85 1 75 1d be- 
vort: was fd iſtre 2 


though he ſaw man) examples of the ſame ching in 


people of equal rank, he could not bear it; and the 


very means his brother's family took to irritate him 


againſt Warwick b Pl informing him of this circum- 
Kane contribute 


more than any thing elſe to the 


—— formed of ſeeing his nephew, 3 and re- 
ſtoring him to his favour. arwick immediately 
agreed ' to withdraw his play. His. uncle burnt the 


| which he had been diſinherited, and died 


about five montlis afterwards, bequeathing to his two 
boys by Tfalj ella, all his landed eftates, after their 


Ether, WhO W to enjoy them, together with his 


Dear Perſsnzt f rty, for Foe life. 


| os the mean time the happy Qr lan o had con- 
ducted his lovely wife, 15 mot ur 1 his 7 5 
Rayland-Hall;, & without FA ilin ing that Took of 


venerhle anti 7 188 it was ſo remarkable, 


he collected * 


in it every comfort and every ele- 


8 moderii life.” "With what grateful, tranſp orts 


eee oP] y pleaſures andof t 
ſubſeq uent ſufferin d 


he now WA With Monimia Oer the park, and 


err ſevere 


how ſenſible did theſe re- 
render den both of their free hyppineſs! 
Orlando Was 4 5 few weeks in undiſputed 


ſcion of His eſtate, before he preſented to hrs of 
ſrſters five thouſand pounds; 125 to add to his eee 
of gratifying his mother, it happened that very ſoon 
after his arrival at Rayland-H | "Mr. Stockton died, 
the victim" of that intemperance which exorbitant 
wealth and very little underſtanding had led him into. 
As he had no children, his very large property was 
divided among diftant relations, his joint-heirs; Car- 
loraine-Caſtle was fold, pulled down by the purchaſer, 


3 
1 


and the park ek into farms; and in this divi- 
_ fion of property, the houſe and eſtate at Weſt Wol- | 
2 * formerly ** to the Somerive family, 

were 
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were. to be fold alſo. - This his paternal houſe had 
been inhabited by farmers, en of Stock ton, 
when Orlando's laſt melancholy Viſit was was paid to it. 
2 now purchaſed it; and putting, it as nearly as he 
Gould f into the ſame ſtate as it was at the death of his 


father, he preſented it to his mother with the eſtate 


around it; and thither ſhe went to reſide with her 
two youngeſt daughters, thoug)) 6.8 all occaſionally 
paid viſits to the Hall, particularly. Selina, of whom 
Orlando and his Montes were equally fond. 
Incapable of ingratitudæ, or of forgetzing for a 
moment thoſe to whom he had once been obliged, 
Orlando was no ſooner happy in his reſtored fortune, 
than he thought of the widow of his military friend 
Fleming. To Fleming himſelf he owed, it, that he 


exiſted at all; — to his widow, that an exiſtence ſo 


preſerved, had not been rendered a curſe by the . 8 
tran Gir bf t Or lofs of Monimia. TY 

ne © the firſt ules, therefore that he. . 
his alfred Ml ar ty> was, to remove from this re- 
ſpeckable protectreſs of his beloved Monimia, the 
mortifications and inconveniencies of very narrow 


circumſtances. He, wrote. to her, entreating to ſee 
her at the Hall | with her children, and; that ſhe would 
ſtay there till after the acceſſign of happineſs he was 
to expect in the autumn. owards the middle of 
September, Mrs. Fleming and her younger children 
arrived, nd, a few days afterwards. Monimia's gal- 
lant young | friend, the failor, to whom ſhe — A 
providential introduction to Mrs. Flemings unexpect- 
edly 1 made his appearance. He returned f rom a very 
ſuccelsful cruize; he was made A lieutenant, and had 
obtalned Fave of Abſence, for ten 155 to comfort 
with theſe tidings the h eaxt of his widowed mother 3 
when, not ſinding her at her uſual. habitation in the 
New Foreſt, he Jad followed her to Rayland: Hall, 
where he was a moſt welcome gueſt. | 
This young man, who was in diſpo fition and in 68. 


. fg the ex repreſentative of his: Father, could not 


be inſenſible of the charms of the gentle Selina 
and 


SS, { 192 ) 
and he fpoke to Orlando of the affection he had con- 
ceived for her, with his natural fincerity. Orlando, 
who never felt the value of what he poſteſfed, fo 
much as when it enabled him to contribute to the 
Happineſs of his friends, feized with avidity an offer 
which ſeemed fo likely to conſtitute that of his be- 
loved fiſter ; and he had the happineſs in a few days 
of diſcovering that the old ſea officer, Fleming's re- 
lation and patron, was fo well pleaſed with his gal- 
lant behayiour, in the engagement he had lately 
been at he had determined to make him his 
heir, Aid moſt readily conſented to make a ſettlement 
upon him more than adequate to the fortune Orlando 
16 had given his ſiſter; and it was ſettled that Selina and 
Lieutenant Fleming fhould in a few months be united. 
| Orlando was very foon after made completely hap- 
# py by che birth of a ſon, to whom he gave his own 
#8 name, and who ſcemed to render his charming mother 
iff et more dear to all around her. Every ſubſequent 
| Sour of the lives of Orlando and his Monimia was 
1 marked by ſome act of beneficence; and happy in 
3 themſelves and in their connections, their gratitude 
0 Heaven for the extenſive bleſſings they enjoyed, 
j was ſhewn.in contributing to the cheerfulneſs of all 
of | around them. | ; | 
Ia the number of thoſe, who felt the ſunſhine of 
weir proſperity, and 2 for its continuance, no 
i individual was more fincere in his joy, or more fer- 
vent in repeated expreſſions of & l the uſefal old 
e Anger whoſe ſingular ſervices Orlando 
rewarded by making him tenant for life of a neat and 
comfortable lodge in his park — an arrangement that 
| gratified both 4 dependent and his protector. — 
SY rlando never paſſed through his ewn without 
being 2 reminded, 22 boy of 
= --. His contented ſervant, of his paſt afflictions, and his 
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